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To  the  early  astronomers  the  earth 
was  the  centre  of  the  visible  universe, 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars  all  alike 
revolving  around  it  in  more  or  less  ec¬ 
centric  and  complex  orbits;  and  all 
were  naturally  thought  to  exist  as  ap¬ 
pendages  to  our  globe,  and  for  the  sole 
use  and  enjoyment  of  man— “the  sun 
to  rule  by  day,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
to  rule  by  night.”  But  when  the  Co- 
pernican  system  became  established, 
and  it  was  found  that  our  earth  was 
not  specially  distinguished  from  the 
other  planets  by  any  superiority  of  size 
or  position,  it  was  seen  that  our  pride 
of  place  must  be  given  up.  And,  later, 
when  the  discoveries  of  Newton  and  of 
the  many  brilliant  astronomers  who 
succeeded  him,  together  with  the  ever- 
widening  knowledge  derived  from  the 
growing  power  and  perfection  of  the 
telescope  and  of  improved  astronomical 
instruments,  showed  us  the  utter  in¬ 
significance  even  of  our  sun  and  solar 
system  among  the  countless  hosts  of 
stars  and  the  myriads  of  clusters  and 
nebulae,  we  seemed  to  be  driven  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  to  be  forced  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  this  vast  stupen¬ 
dous  universe  could  have  no  special 
relation  to  ourselves,  any  more  than  to 
any  other  of  the  millions  of  suns  and 
systems,  many  of  which  were  probably 
far  grander  and  more  Important  than 
ours,  and  perhaps  fitted  to  be  the 


abode  of  more  highly  organized  beings. 

During  the  last  half-century,  and  per¬ 
haps  much  longer,  popular  writers 
have  often  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
the  habitability  of  the  planets  by  in¬ 
telligent  beings  and  the  probability  of 
other  suns  being  attended  by  other 
trains  of  planets  similarly  Inhabited, 
and  the  most  diverse  and  even  opposing 
views  have  been  held  as  to  the  infer¬ 
ences  to  be  drawn  from  these  supposed 
facts.  Sir  David  Brewster  held  them 
to  be  almost  essential  to  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  power  and*  wisdom 
of  the  Deity  and  in  some  way  bound 
up  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  this  has  been  the  view  of  many 
of  the  teachers  of  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  of  all  recent 
astronomical  research  has  been  to  give 
us  wider  views  of  the  vastness,  the 
variety,  and  the  marvellous  complexity 
of  the  stellar  universe,  and  proportion¬ 
ally  to  reduce  the  Importance  of  our 
little  speck  of  earth  almost  to  the  van¬ 
ishing  point,  and  this  has  been  made 
use  of  by  the  more  aggressive  among 
modern  sceptics  to  hold  up  religious 
creeds  and  dogmas  to  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt.  They  point  out  the  irrationality 
and  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
Creator  of  all  this  unimaginable  vast¬ 
ness  of  suns  and  systems,  filling,  for 
all  we  know,  endless  space,  should 
have  any  special  interest  in  so  pitiful 
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a  creature  as  man,  the  degraded  or 
imperfectly  developed  inbabitaut  of 
one  of  the  smaller  planets  attached  to 
a  second  or  third-rate  sun;  while  that 
He  should  have  selected  this  little 
world  for  the  scene  of  the  tremendous 
and  necessarily  unique  sacrifice  of  His 
Son,  in  order  to  save  a  portion  of  these 
“miserable  sinners”  from  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  sins  was,  in  their 
view,  a  crowning  absurdity  too  incred¬ 
ible  to  be  believed  by  any  rational  be¬ 
ing.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
theologians  had  no  adequate  reply  to 
this  rude  attack;  while  many  of  them 
have  felt  their  position  to  be  untenable, 
and  have  renounced  the  idea  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  revelation  and  a  supreme  saviour 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  so  minute 
and  insignificant  a  speck  in  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

But,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
past  century,  the  rapidly  increasing 
body  of  facts  and  observations,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  more  detailed  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  stars  and  stellar  sys¬ 
tems,  have  thrown  a  new  and  some¬ 
what  unexpected  light  on  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  problem  of  our  relation  to 
the  universe  of  which  we  form  a  part; 
and  although  these  discoveries  have  of 
course  no  bearing  upon  the  special 
theological  dogmas  of  the  Christian,  or 
of  any  other  religion,  they  do  tend  to 
show  that  our  position  in  the  material 
universe  is  special  and  probably 
unique,  and  that  it  is  such  as  to  lend 
support  to  the  view,  held  by  many 
great  thinkers  and  writers  to-day,  that 
the  supreme  end  and  purpose  of  this 
vast  universe  was  the  production  and 
development  of  the  living  soul  in  the 
perishable  body  of  man. 

The  Agnostics  and  Materialists  will 
no  doubt  object  that  the  want  of  all 
proportion  between  the  means  and  the 
end  condemns  this  theory  from  Its  very 
foundation.  But  is  there  any  such 
want  of  proportion?  Given  infinite 
space  and  infinite  time,  and  there  can 


be  no  such  thing  as  want  of  proportion, 
if  the  end  to  be  reached  were  a  great 
and  a  worthy  one  and  if  the  particular 
mode  of  attaining  that  end  were  the 
best,  or,  perhaps,  even  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  one;  and  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  it  was  so  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  used,  and  has  succeeded.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being, 
with  all  his  intellectual  powers  tand 
moral  possibilities.  Is  certainly  a  great 
end  in  itself,  so  great  and  so  noble  that 
if  a  universe  of  matter  and  ether  as 
large  as  that  of  which  we  have  now 
obtained  some  definite  knowledge,  were 
required  for  the  work,  why  should  it 
not  be  used?  Of  course,  I  am  taking 
the  view  of  those  who  believe  in  some 
Intelligent  Cause  at  the  back  of  this 
universe,  some  creator  or  creators,  de¬ 
signer  or  designers.  For  those  who 
take  the  other  view,  that  matter  and 
ether,  with  all  the  laws  and  forces 
without  which  they  could  not  exist  for 
a  moment,  are,  in  their  essential  na¬ 
ture,  eternal  and  self-existent,  no  such 
objection  is  tenable.  For  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  life  and  of  man  then  becomes 
merely  a  question  of  chance — of  the 
right  and  exact  combination  of  matter 
and  its  complex  forces  occurring  after 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  combina¬ 
tions  that  led  to  nothing.  On  this  view 
the  argument  as  to  our  unique  posi¬ 
tion,  derived  from  the  discoveries  of 
the  New  Astronomy,  is  even  more  for¬ 
cible,  though  hardly  so  satisfactory, 
because  It  also  teaches  us  that  if  man 
Is  a  product  of  blind  forces  and  uncon¬ 
scious  laws  acting  upon  non-living 
matter,  then,  as  he  has  been  produced 
by  physical  law,  so  he  will  die  out  by 
the  continued  operation  of  the  same 
laws,  against  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
These  laws  of  nature  have  been  finely 
described  in  the  late  Grant  Allen’s 
striking  idiilosophical  poem,  which  he 
has  entitled  “Magdalen  Towers,”  and 
which  was  written  when  he  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Oxford 
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They  care  not  any  whit  for  pain  or 
pleasure, 

That  seems  to  us  the  sum  and  end  of 
all. 

Dumb  force  and  barren  number  are 
their  measure, 

What  shall  be  shall  be  though  the 
great  earth  fall. 

They  take  no  heed  of  man  or  man’s 
deserving, 

Reck  not  what  happy  lives  they  make 
or  mar, 

Work  out  their  fatal  will  unswerv’d, 
unswerving. 

And  know  not  that  they  are! 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper 
to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  man’s  position  in  the 
universe,  and  to  summarize  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  research  that  converge  to 
render  it  at  least  a  thinkable  and 
rational  hypothesis.  Although  most  of 
the  facts  and  conclusions  are  well 
known  separately,  and  have  been  set 
forth  by  both  scientific  and  popular 
writers,  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
have  been  combined,  as  I  now  attempt 
to  combine  them,  or  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  obvious  ones. 

ABB  THE  STABS  )>F]M  UrNUMBI'B? 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the 
stars  are  infinite  in  number,  and  that 
the  stellar  universe  is  therefore  infinite 
in  extent;  and  if  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  pointed  in  this  direction,  our 
inquiry  would  be  useless,  because  as 
regards  infinity  there  can  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  position.  In  whatever  part  of 
it  we  may  be  situated,  that  part  can 
be  no  nearer  the  centre  than  any  other 
part.  Infinite  space  has  been  well  de¬ 
fined  as  a  circle,  or  rather  a  sphere, 
whose  centre  is  evei’ywhere  and  cir¬ 
cumference  nowhere. 

As  the  telescope  increased  in  effi¬ 
ciency  through  the  labors  of  Dollond 
and  Herschel,  It  was  found  that  every 
increase  of  power  and  of  light,  due  to 
increased  diameter  of  object-glass  or 
mirror,  greatly  increased  the  number 


of  visible  stars,  and  this  increase  went 
on  with  approximate  equality  of 
rate  till  the  largest  modern  telescopes 
were  nearly  reached.  But,  latterly, 
increased  size  and  power  has  revealed 
new  stars  in  a  smaller  and  smaller 
proportion,  indicating  that  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  outer  limits  of  the  starry 
system.  This  conclusion  is  further  en¬ 
forced  by  the  fact  that  the  numerous 
dark  patches  in  the  heavens,  where 
hardly  any  stars  are  visible,  and  those 
seen  are  projected  on  an  intensely  dark 
background,  as  in  the  “Coal-sacks”  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  and  rifts  and 
channels  In  the  Milky  Way  itself,  con¬ 
tinue  to  present  the  same  features  In 
telescopes  of  the  very  highest  powers 
as  they  do  in  those  of  very  moderate 
size.  This  could  not  possibly  happen 
if  stars  were  infinite  in  number,  or 
even  if  they  extended  in  similar  pro¬ 
fusion  into  spaces  very  much  greater 
than  those  to  which  our  telescopes  can 
reach,  because,  in  that  case,  these  dark 
backgrounds  would  be  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  millions  of  stars  so  distant 
as  to  be  separately  invisible,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Milky  Way  itself.  The  only 
other  explanation  would  be  that  the 
star-system  is  penetrated  in  several 
directions  by  perfectly  straight  tunnels 
of  enormous  length,  compared  with 
their  diameter,  in  which  no  stars  er- 
ist,  and  this  is  considered  to  be  se 
improbable  as  to  be  unworthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  by 
means  of  that  powerful  engine  of  re¬ 
search,  the  photographic  plate.  When 
this  is  exposed  in  the  focus  of  a  tele¬ 
scope  for  three  hours,  a  much  greater 
number  of  stars  are  revealed  than  any 
telescopic  vision  can  detect,  but  longer 
exposures  add  less  and  less  to  the 
number,  again  indicating  that  the  limit 
of  stars  in  that  direction  is  nearly 
reached. 

Yet  again,  the  method  of  counting 
the  stars  of  the  various  astronomical 
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magnitudes  gives  a  similar  result.  At 
each  lesser  magnitude  the  number  of 
stars  is  about  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  next  higher  magnitude, 
and  this  rule  applies  with  tolerable  ac¬ 
curacy  down  to  those  of  the  ninth 
magnitude.  The  total  number  of  vis¬ 
ible  stars  from  the  first  to  the  ninth 
magnitude  is  about  200,000.  Now  if 
this  rate  of  increase  continued  down 
to  the  seventeenth  magnitude,  the 
faintest  visible  in  the  best  modern  tel¬ 
escopes  would  be  about  1,400  millions. 
But  both  telescopic  observation  and 
photographic  charts  show  that  there  is 
nothing  approaching  this  number,  it 
being  estimated  that  the  total  number 
thus  visible  does  not  exceed  100  mil¬ 
lions— again  proving  that  as  our  instru¬ 
ments  reach  further  and  further  into 
space,  they  find  a  continuous  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  stars,  thus  in¬ 
dicating  an  approach  to  the  outer  lim¬ 
its  of  the  stellar  universe. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  universe 
of  luminous  stars  is  that  dependent  on 
the  laws  of  light.  This  has  been  long 
known  to  physicists,  and  it  has  been 
very  clearly  and  brlefiy  stated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simon  Newcomb,  one  of  the 
profoundest  mathematical  astrono¬ 
mers.  He  tells  us  to  imagine  a  series 
of  concentric  spheres,  each  the  same 
distance  apart  from  the  first,  which 
includes  only  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  space  between  each 
pair  of  these  spheres  will  be  in  extent 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  di¬ 
ameters  of  the  spheres  that  limit  it; 
and  as  the  light  we  receive  from  each 
star  is  inversely  proportional  to  its 
distance  from  us,  it  follows  that  if 
each  region  were  equally  strewn  with 
stars  of  the  same  average  brightness, 
then  we  should  receive  the  same 
amount  of  light  from  each  region,  the 
diminution  of  light  from  each  star  be¬ 
ing  exactly  compensated  by  the  vastly 
greater  numbers  In  each  successively 


larger  sphere.  Hence  it  follows  that  if 
these  concentric  spheres  were  infinite 
we  should  receive  an  infinite  amount 
of  light  from  them,  and  even  if  we 
make  an  ample  allowance  for  stoppage 
of  light  by  intervening  dark  bodies,  or 
by  cosmic  dust,  or  by  imperfect  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  ether,  we  should  at 
least  receive  quite  as  much  light  from 
them  as  the  sun  gives  us  at  noonday. 
But  the  amount  we  actually  receive  is 
so  immensely  less  than  this  as  to  prove 
that  the  concentric  spheres  of  stars  be¬ 
yond  those  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
cannot  be  very  numerous.  For  the 
total  light  of  all  the  stars  is  estimated 
to  be  not  more  than  about  one-fortieth 
of  moon-light,  which  is  itself  only 
about  one  flve-hundred-thousandth  of 
sun-light.  This  proof  of  the  limited 
extent  of  the  stellar  universe  Is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  very  forcible  one,  and  taken  in 
connection  with  that  afforded  by  tele¬ 
scopic  research,  as  already  described, 
is  altogether  conclusive. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  facts 
known  as  to  the  distribution  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  stars,  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 

THB  DISTRIBUTION  OK  THE  STARS  IK 
SPACE. 

The  first  great  fact  bearing  upon  this 
subject  is,  that  a  large  number  of  stars 
are  not  “fixed,”  as  was  universally  be¬ 
lieved  down  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  that  many  of  them,  and  probably 
all,  have  proper  motions  of  their  own. 
These  motions  are  very  small,  and  can 
only  be  detected  by  observations  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years.  The  most  rapid 
motion  yet  observed  is  that  of  a  small 
star  of  6%  magnitude  in  the  Constella¬ 
tion  Ursa  Major,  which  moves  seven 
seconds  of  arc  per  annum,  while  others 
move  only  this  amount  In  a  century, 
and  all  but  a  few  less  than  a  second 
per  annum.  The  proper  motions  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  stars  have  now  been  de¬ 
termined.  These  motions  are  in  every 
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possible  direction,  but  it  has  been  re¬ 
cently  discovered  that  considerable 
groups  of  stars  often  move  in  the  same 
direction  and  at  the  same  rate.  The 
Pleiades  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  but 
much  larger  groups  have  the  same 
kind  of  motion,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
theory  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
heavens  there  is  a  star-drift  in  fixed 
directions.  Our  sun  is  now  known  to 
have  its  own  “proper  motion,”  the  di¬ 
rection  and  rate  of  which  has  been  de¬ 
termined  approximately.  This  will,  of 
course,  produce  an  apparent  movement 
in  all  the  stars,  except  those  situated 
exactly  in  the  line  of  our  motion,  and 
the  displacement  thus  caused  has  to 
be  allowed  for  in  determining  the  true 
motion  of  the  stars  In  space.  Should 
any  of  the  stars  be  moving  obliquely 
towards  us,  we  shall  only  perceive  that 
portion  of  the  motion  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  star  from 
us,  but  the  beautiful  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  motion  in  the  line  of  sight  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope  has  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty,  and  by  Its  means 
we  now  know  the  real  motion  of  many 
stars,  both  in  direction  and  velocity, 
when  we  have  been  able  to  measure 
their  distance  from  us. 

This  measurement  of  the  distance  of 
the  stars  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Instrumental  determinations  of  modern 
astronomy,  both  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  remoteness  of  most  of  them,  and 
because  owing  to  the  motions  of  the 
stars  themselves,  we  have  no  fixed 
point  from  which  to  determine  changes 
of  position. 

Most  people  know  that  by  means  of 
a  measured  base-line,  the  distances  of 
very  remote  and  inaccessible  objects 
can  be  determined  with  considerable 
accuracy,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
the  base  and  its  careful  measurement, 
and  equally  upon  the  extremely  accu¬ 
rate  measurement  of  the  angles  taken 
at  each  extremity  of  the  base.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  position  of  moun¬ 


tain  peaks  is  determined,  as  well  as 
the  distances  across  narrow  seas,  while 
all  civilized  countries  have  been  trigo¬ 
nometrically  surveyed  in  this  manner. 

In  the  case  of  the  stars  the  base  line 
used  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  or¬ 
bit,  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  miles.  Every  six  months 
we  are  at  opposite  ends  of  this  base, 
and  if  we  had  any  absolutely  fixed 
point  In  the  heavens,  in  the  right  posi¬ 
tion,  from  which  to  take  our  angles, 
we  could  in  this  way  determine  the 
distance  of  some  of  the  stars.  But  as 
almost  all  the  stars  are  moving  at  va¬ 
rious  rates  and  In  various  directions; 
as  our  sun  itself  is  moving;  and  as  the 
proper  motions  of  the  stars  can  only 
be  determined  in  relation  to  other 
stars,  there  is  everywhere  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  opposing  motions,  and  nowhere 
the  assured  fixity  we  require  for  such 
delicate  measurements.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  difficulties  astrono¬ 
mers  have  by  various  ingenious  meth¬ 
ods  now  measured  the  distances  of  a 
number  of  stars  with  considerable  pre¬ 
cision,  notwithstanding  the  failures  of 
their  predecessors  for  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies.  The  nearest  of  all  the  stars  are 
so  remote  that  the  distance  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  as  seen  from  the 
star  would  subtend  an  angle  of  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  one  second  of  arc; 
while  most  of  those  measured  are  so 
excessively  distant  that  this  angle  is 
often  one-tenth  of  a  second  or  even 
considerably  less.  To  understand  how 
small  a  quantity  this  is  and  what  a 
distance  it  implies,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  viewed  at  a  mile  distant,  the 
small  letter  o  in  this  page  would  sub¬ 
tend  an  angle  of  about  one-tenth  of  a 
second.  Prom  a  star  of  an  average 
distance  from  us,  therefore,  the  earth 
and  sun,  if  they  could  be  seen,>  would 
appear  only  as  far  apart  as  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  letter  o  when  a'  mile 
away  from  us.  But  stars  twice  as  far 
as  these  have  been  measured.  It  is  be- 
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lieved  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  farther  from  us  than  those  which  have 
and  the  distances  of  about  sixty  stars  well-marked  and  large,  proper  motions, 
have  now  been  satisfactorily  ascer-  it  is  by  such  indications  that  we  are 
tained.  enabled  to  arrive  at  some  definite  con- 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  bright-  elusions  as  to  the  real  form  and  struc- 
est  stars  were  the  nearest  to  us,  but  ture  of  the  stellar  universe,  as  we  will 
it  is  now  known  that  there  is  little  or  proceed  to  show, 
no  relation  between  brightness  or  mag¬ 
nitude  and  distance.  The  nearest  star  galaxy,  ob  ‘milky  way.” 

yet  measured  is,  indeed,  a  very  bright  By  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
one  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Alpha  the  starry  heavens  is  that  vast  irregu- 
Gentauri,  but  one  almost  as  near,  61  lar  nebulous  ring  which  in  all  ages  has 
Cygni,  is  of  the  fifth  magnitude  only,  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
and  another  still  nearer  in  the  constel-  admiration  of  observers.  This  great 
lation,  Piscis  Australis,  is  of  the  sev-  ring  divides  the  whole  heavens  into 
enth  magnitude.  Other  stars  of  the  two  hemispheres,  making  an  angle  of 
first  magnitude  which  have  had  their  about  63“  with  the  equinoctial,  so  that 
distances  measured  have  a  parallax  of  portions  of  It  pass  not  far  from  the 
considerably  lees  than  one-tenth  of  a  North  and  South  Poles.  Its  nebulosity 
second,  and  are  therefore  among  the  is  now  believed  to  be  almost  wholly 
remoter  stars.  due  to  the  massing  together  of  myri- 

The  true  relation,  as  was  long  sus-  ads  of  minute  stars,  since  each  increase 
pected  theoretically,  is  between  proper  in  the  power  of  the  telescope  shows 
motion  and  distance,  those  which  move  more  and  more  of  these  stars,  while 
fastest  being  nearest  to  us.  It  is  as  the  best  photographic  plates  show  them 
if,  from  a  mountain-top,  we  observed  everywhere  closely  packed  but  still 
ships  at  sea  from  two  or  three  miles  with  a  luminous  haze  between  them 
to  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant,  and  kept  indicating  yet  more  stars  beyond, 
a  record  of  their  angular  movements.  But  beside  these  minute  stars  which 
All  might  be  really  moving  at  not  very  give  us  the  cloudy  or  milky  appear- 
different  speeds — from  five  to  perhaps  ance,  it  is  found  that  stars  of  all  de¬ 
fifteen  or  twenty  mi)es  an  hour,  yet  grees  of  brilliancy  are  more  numerous 
while  some  would  appear  to  move  rap-  in  the  Milky  Way  and  in  Its  vicinity, 
idly,  others  would  seem  to  be  almost  than  elsewhere.  The  two  poles  of  the 
stationary,  and  this  would  depend  al-  Galaxy  are  the  regions  where  stars  are 
most  entirely  on  their  distance  from  scantiest.  Each  15“  nearer  to  it,  they 
the  observer.  So  with  the  stars.  All  Increase  in  numbers,  at  first  slowly, 
may  have,  and  probably  have,  real  mo-  then  more  rapidly,  till  we  reach  its 
tions  which  do  not  differ  very  greatly  borders.  The  following  series  of  num- 
in  rapidity,  but  only  in  those  which  are  bers  give  the  average  number  of  stars 
comparatively  near  us  can  we  detect  in  a  square  of  15  min.  at  each  15“ 
any  motion  at  all.  This  theoretical  from  the  pole  of  the  Galaxy,  as  deter- 
conclusion  being  confirmed  by  all  the  mined  by  Sir  John  Herschel  4  5  8  13 
stars,  whose  distances  have  been  meas-  —24—53. 

ured,  we  have  a  most  valuable  and  Later  observations  have  fully  con- 
trustworthy  means  of  ascertaining  firmed  this,  while  it  has  been  shown 
their  comparative  distances  from  us,  by  the  late  Mr.  Proctor  that  all  stars 
since  those  whose  proper  motions  are  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude,  more 
either  exceedingly  small  or  cannot  be  than  324,000  in  number,  when  carefully 
detected  at  all,  are  certainly  very  much  mapped,  mark  out  the  Milky  Way  in 
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all  its  details  by  their  greater  density. 
Later  stili,  the  Italian  astronomer, 
Schiaparelli,  by  using  all  the  materials 
now  available,  arrives  at  the  same  re¬ 
sult,  and  Professor  S.  Newcomb,  of 
Washington,  after  a  close  examination 
of  his  maps,  assures  us  that  the  Milky 
Way  can  be  fairly  traced  out  by  the 
region  of  maximum  agglomeration  of 
stars. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Galaxy  is  a  vast  annular  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  stars,  forming  a  great 
circle  round  the  heavens,  although  in 
places  very  irregular,  being  split  in 
two  for  about  one-third  of  its  circum¬ 
ference,  and  being,  besides,  full  of  ir¬ 
regular  dark  streaks  and  patches 
where  the  most  powerful  telescopes 
show  very  few  stars,  so  that,  as  Sir 
John  Herschel  says,  we  are  irresistibly 
led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  those  re¬ 
gions,  “we  see  fairly  through  the  starry 
stratum”;  and  this  is  further  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  these  parts  “the 
ground  of  the  heavens  seen  between 
the  stars  is  for  the  most  part  perfectly 
dark,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
multitudes  of  stars,  too  minute  to  be 
individually  discernible,  existed  be¬ 
yond.”  This  great  ring  is,  therefore, 
evidently  not  very  much  extended  in 
the  direction  of  its  own  plane— that  is, 
the  ring  is  not  flat  or  greatly  com¬ 
pressed  (as  is  Saturn’s  ring,  for  ex¬ 
ample),  or  we  should  nowhere  see 
through  it. 

But  what  is  more  important  is,  that 
we  must  be  situated  not  in  any  part 
of  it  as  was  once  supposed,  but  at  or 
near  the  very  central  point  in  the  plane 
of  the  ring,  that  is,  nearly  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  every  part  of  It.  This  must 
be  the  case,  because  from  any  other 
position  the  ring  would  not  appear  to 
us  so  symmetrical  as  it  does.  If  we 
were  much  nearer  to  one  side  of  it 
than  to  the  other,  the  nearer  side 
would  appear  broader,  the  more  remote 
side  narrower,  and  these  two  direc¬ 


tions  would  show  a  decided  difference 
in  the  numbers  of  the  visible  stars.  Sir 
John  Herschel,  indeed,  thought  the 
southern  portion  was  nearer  to  us  than 
the  northern,  because  of  its  greater 
brightness,  which,  he  says,  is  very  strik¬ 
ing,  and  conveys  strongly  the  idea  of 
greater  proximity.  But  this  may  be 
deceptive,  because  the  whole  Milky 
Way  shows  great  irregularities  and 
variations  in  brightness,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  portions  near 
the  North  and  South  Poles  are  both 
equally  narrow,  while  the  parts  90® 
from  them  are  both  very  broad,  rather 
suggesting  equality  of  distance  in  all 
directions.  Nearness  would  be  indica¬ 
ted  by  a  widening  out  of  stars  of  all 
magnitudes  not  necessarily  by  any  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  brilliancy.  The  facts, 
therefore,  seem  to  show  that  we  are 
about  equally  distant  from  all  parts  of 
the  Milky  Way. 

Very  important,  however,  is  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  testimony  to  the  close  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Galaxy  as  a  whole 
to  a  great  circle.  He  tells  us  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  line  of  its  greatest  bright¬ 
ness,  it  conforms,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
to  that  of  a  great  circle  inclined  about 
63®  to  the  equinoctial,  and  cutting  that 
circle  in  R.A.  6h.  47m.,  and  18h.  47m., 
while  its  poles  are  in  R.A.  12h.  47m. 
N.  Decl.,  27®,  and  R.A.  Oh.  47m.,  S. 
Decl.,  27®.  He  therefore  determines  it, 
by  the  figures  he  gives,  to  lie  in  an  exact 
great  circle  as  seen  from  the  earth,  as 
nearly  as  so  Irregular  an  object  can 
be  deflned.  But  neither  he  nor  any 
other  astronomer,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  makes  any  remark  on  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  nature  of  this  fact,  which 
proves  that  we  are  placed  exactly  In 
the  plane  of  the  medial  line  of  the 
ring.  The  fact  of  the  Galaxy  forming 
a  great  circle  as  seen  from  the  earth 
being  so  familiar,  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  why  It 
is  so.  If  we  could  look  at  such  a  fact 
from  the  outside,  as  it  were,  we  should 
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certainly  impute  it  to  some  cnusul  con¬ 
nection  between  our  system  and  the 
Galaxy.  But  before  speculating  what 
this  relation  may  mean  we  must  con¬ 
sider  another  point  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  in  our  relation  to  the  system  of 
stars. 

OUH  STAB  CLUSTER. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  the 
brighter  stars  seem  scattered  over  the 
whole  heavens  with  no  special  abun¬ 
dance  In  or  near  the  Milky  Way,  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  due  to  their 
being  much  nearer  to  us.  It  is  now 
known,  however,  that  brightness  is  no 
indication  of  nearness,  so  that  this  fact 
has  little  significance.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  we  do  possess  a  real  test 
of  nearness  in  the  amount  of  the 
proper  motion  of  stars,  and  this  leads 
us  to  a  very  definite  and  most  sugges¬ 
tive  conclusion.  For  the  stars  which 
are  nearest  to  us,  judged  by  this  test, 
not  only  have  no  apparent  relation  to 
the  Milky  Way,  but  are  spread  over 
mery  part  of  the  heavens  with  toler¬ 
able  uniformity.  The  most  recent  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  class  of  stars  is  by 
Professor  S.  Newcomb,  who  states  the 
result  in  the  following  words:— “If  w’e 
should  blot  out  from  the  sky  all  the 
stars  having  no  proper  motion  large 
enough  to  be  detected,  we  should  find 
remaining  stars  of  all  magnitudes,  but 
they  would  be  scattered  almost  uni¬ 
formly  over  the  sky,  and  show  no  ten¬ 
dency  towards  the  Milky  Way.” 

Professor  Kapteyn,  of  Groningen, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw 
the  obvious  conclusion  from  these  facts 
that  these  nearer  stars  spread  around 
us  in  every  direction,  constitute  a  globu¬ 
lar  mass,  which  he  termed  the  “solar 
cluster,”  nearly  concentric  with  the 
Milky  Way,  and  that  our  Sun  is  “deep¬ 
ly  Immersed”  in  this  cluster. 

Other  astronomers  have  adopted  this 
view,  which  seems  to  be  almost  indis¬ 
putable  if  the  facts  are  as  stated.  For, 


if  the  cluster  were  not  globular,  its 
component  stars  would  not  appear  to 
be  so  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole 
heavens;  and  if  our  sun  were  not  situ¬ 
ated  at  or  near  its  centre  but  much 
nearer  to  one  side  of  it  than  to  the 
other,  then  we  should  inevitably  find 
the  stars  of  this  type  (those  with  meas¬ 
urable  proper  motions)  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  one  direction  than  in  a  di¬ 
rection  exactly  opposite.  But  although 
there  may  be  some  irregularities  in 
their  distribution,  it  has  not  been 
pointed  out  that  there  is  any  such 
regular  inequality  ns  this,  and  if  there 
is  not,  then  we  must  be  situated  very 
near  indeed  to  the  centre  of  this  “solar 
cluster.” 

The  results  so  far  reached  by  astron¬ 
omers  as  the  direct  logical  conclusion 
from  the  whole  mass  of  facts  accumu¬ 
lated  by  means  of  those  powerful  in¬ 
struments  of  research  which  have 
given  us  the  New  Astronomy,  is,  that 
our  Sun  is  one  of  the  central  orbs  of 
a  globular  star-cluster,  and  that  this 
star-cluster  occupies  a  nearly  central 
position  in  the  exact  plane  of  the 
Milky  Way,  But  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  writer  has  taken  the  next  step, 
and  combining  these  two  conclusions, 
has  stated  definitely  that  our  Sun  is 
thus  shown  to  occupy  a  position  vei-y 
near  to,  if  not  actually  at,  the  centre 
of  the  whole  visible  universe,  and 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  material  universe. 

This  conclusion  is  no  doubt  a  start¬ 
ling  one,  and  all  kinds  of  objections 
will  be  made  against  its  being  accepted 
as  a  proved  fact.  And  yet  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  great  Inductive 
result  of  modern  science  that  has  l)een 
arrived  at  so  gradually,  so  legitimately, 
by  means  of  so  vast  a  mass  of  precise 
measurement  and  observation,  and  by 
such  wholly  unprejudiced  workers.  It 
may  not  be  proved  with  minute  accu¬ 
racy  as  regards  the  actual  mathemati¬ 
cal  centre.  That  is  not  of  the  least 
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Importance.  But  that  it  is  substantial¬ 
ly  correct  in  the  terms  I  have  stated 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt, 
and  I  therefore  hold  it  to  be  right  and 
proper  to  have  it  so  stated  and  provi¬ 
sionally  accepted,  until  further  accu¬ 
mulations  of  evidence  may  show  to 
what  extent  it  requires  modidcation. 

This  completes  the  first  part  of  our 
enquiry;  but  an  equally  important  part 
remains  to  be  considered— our  position 
in  the  Solar  System  itself  as  regards 
adaptability  for  organic  life.  Here, 
too,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  whole 
facts  have  been  sufficiently  considered, 
yet  they  are  facts  that  indicate  our 
position  in  this  respect  to  be,  in  all 
probability,  as  central  and  unique  as 
is  that  of  our  Sun  in  the  stellar  uni¬ 
verse. 

THE  BABTH  AS  ADAPTED  FOB  LIFE. 

Among  the  many  writers  who  have 
more  or  less  seriously  discussed  the 
question  of  the  adaptability  of  other 
planets  for  the  development  of  organic 
life,  and  of  the  higher  forms  of  intel¬ 
lectual  beings,  I  have  not  met  with  any 
who  have  considered  the  problem  in 
all  its  bearings.  Iffiey  have  usually 
been  content  to  show  that  certain  plan¬ 
ets  may  possibly  be  now  in  a  condition, 
to  supi>ort  life  in  forms  not  very  dis¬ 
similar  from  those  upon  our  earth;  but 
they  have  never  adequately  considered 
the  precedent  question:  Could  such  life 
have  originated  and  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  upon  these  planets?  This  is  the 
real  cruw  of  the  problem,  and  I  believe 
that  a  full  consideration  of  the  required 
conditions  will  satisfy  us  that,  so  far 
as  we  can  Judge,  no  other  planet  can 
fulfil  them.  Let  us  therefore  consider 
what  these  conditions  are. 

The  earlier  writers  on  this  subject 
could  give  free  play  to  their  imagina¬ 
tions  and  overcome  difficulties  of  tem¬ 
perature,  moisture,  etc.,  by  supposing 
that  in  other  worlds  there  might  be 
other  elements  which  had  different 


properties  from  any  we  possess,  and 
which  might  render  life  possible  under 
conditions  very  unlike  those  which  are 
essential  here.  But  the  revelations  of 
spectrum-analysis  have  shown  us  the 
unity  of  the  constitution  of  matter 
throughout  the  whole  material  uni¬ 
verse,  so  that  not  only  are  the  planets 
bf  the  solar  system  all  composed  of  the 
same  elements,  but  that  the  farthest 
stars  and  remotest  nebulae  alike  con¬ 
sist  of  the  very  same  elements  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  while  the 
same  physical  and  chemical  laws  un¬ 
doubtedly  prevail.  We  may  be  confi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  wherever  organ¬ 
ized  life  may  have  developed,  it  must 
be  built  up  out  of  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  elements  as  here  on  earth. 

The  essential  features  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  organized  beings  are,  continu¬ 
ous  growth  and  repair  of  tissues,  nu¬ 
trition  by  the  absorption  of  dead  or 
living  matter  from  without,  and  its 
transformation  into  the  various  un¬ 
stable  compounds  of  which  their  bodies 
are  built  up.  For  these  purposes  a 
double  system  of  circulation,  gaseous 
and  liquid,  has  to  be  constantly  in  op¬ 
eration,  and  this  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  minute  tubular  or  cellular  vessels 
which  permeate  every  part  of  the  body. 
These  wonderfully  complex  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  adjusted  circulating  systems 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  continu¬ 
ous  maintenance  of  a  very  narrow 
range  of  temi)eratures  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  of  the  boiling  and 
the  freezing  points  of  water,  but  really 
within  much  narrower  limits,  since  if 
the  whole  of  the  water  at  any  time 
became  solidified,  all  the  higher  forms 
of  life  would  be  destroyed,  while  a 
temperature  very  much  below  the  tell¬ 
ing  point,  if  permanently  maintained, 
would  be  almost  equally  detrimental. 

When  we  consider  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  space  is  about— 273®  C.,  while 
that  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  sun 
is  about  9,000®  C.,  we  realize  what  a 
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combination  of  favorable  conditions 
must  exist  to  preserve  on  the  surface 
of  a  planet  a  degree  of  heat  which 
shall  never  for  any  considerable  time 
fall  below  0°  C.,  or  rise  above,  say, 
75°  C.,  and  that  these  narrow  limits 
must  be  continuously  maintained,  not  for 
hundreds  or  thousands  only,  but  for 
millions,  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  years,  if  life  is  to  be  developed 
there.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  this 
comparatively  uniform  surface  tem¬ 
perature  for  such  enormous  periods— 
during,  in  fact,  the  whole  time  covered 
by  the  geological  record— that  most 
writers  have  overlooked  as  among  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  higher  forms  of  life  on  a 
planet;  and  this  omission  vitiates  all 
their  reasoning,  since  they  have  to 
show  not  only  that  the  requisite  condi¬ 
tions  of  temperature  may  exist  now, 
but  that  there  is  even  a  probability 
that  they  have  existed,  or  will  exist, 
for  a  sufficiently  extended  period  to 
allow  of  the  development  of  a  complex 
system  of  organic  life  comparable  with 
our  own.  Let  us  then  enumerate  the 
chief  favorable  conditions  which  in 
their  combination  appear  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  this  development  possible  on  our 
earth.  These  are:— 

(1)  A  distance  from  the  sun  such  as 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
to  the  required  amount,  by  sun-heat 
alone,  and  to  evaporate  sufficient  water 
to  produce  clouds,  rain,  and  a  system 
of  river  circulation. 

(2)  An  atmosphere  of  sufficient  ex¬ 
tent  and  density  to  allow  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation  of  aqueous  va 
por  in  the  form  of  clouds,  mists,  and 
dews,  and  to  serve  also  ns  an  equalizer 
of  sun-heat  during  day  and  night,  win¬ 
ter  and  summer,  and  also  between  the 
tropical  and  temperate  zones.  This 
amount  of  atmosphere  is  held  to  be 

*  Tbe  erideoce  wbicb  demonitrntps  tbis  per¬ 
manence  la  net  forth  in  my  “Island  fjtfe.” 
Chap.  VI.,  and  enforced  by  additional  arxn- 


largely  dependent  upon  the  mass  of  a 
planet,  and  this  one  feature  alone 
probably  renders  Mars  quite  unsuit¬ 
able,  since  its  mass  is  less  than  one- 
eighth  that  of  the  earth. 

(3)  The  very  large  proportion  of  the 
surface  covered  by  deep  oceans  so  that 
they  surround  and  interpenetrate  the 
land,  and  by  their  tides  and  currents 
keep  up  a  continuous  circulation,  and 
are  thus  the  chief  agents  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  equalization  of  temperatures.  This, 
again,  is  largely  dependent  on  our  pos¬ 
sessing  so  large  a  satellite,  capable  of 
producing  a  regular,  but  not  excessive, 
tidal  action.  The  want  of  such  a  satel¬ 
lite  may  alone  render  Venus  quite  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  development  of  high 
forms  of  life,  even  if  other  conditions 
were  more  favorable,  which  seems  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable. 

(4)  The  enormous  average  depth  of 
these  oceans,  so  that  the  bulk  of  water 
they  contain  is  aliout  thirteen  times 
that  of  the  land  which  rises  above  their 
level.  This  indicates  that  they  are 
permanent  features  of  the  earth's  surface, 
thus  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  con¬ 
tinuous  land-areas  and  of  uniform  tem¬ 
peratures  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  development  of  life  upon  the 
earth.* 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  this 
remarkable  condition  obtains  in  any 
other  planet. 

(5)  Lastly,  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  least  generally  considered  features 
of  our  earth,  but  one  which  is  also  es¬ 
sential  to  the  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  rich  organic  life  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  is  the  uninterrupted  supply  of 
atmospheric  dust,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of 
rain  clouds  and  beneficial  rains  and 
mists,  and  without  which  the  whole 
course  of  meteorological  phenomena 
would  be  so  changed  as  to  endanger 
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the  very  existence  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  life  upon  the  earth.  How  and 
why  this  is  so  is  fully  explained  in  my 
Wonderful  Century.  Now,  the  chief  por¬ 
tion  of  this  fine  dust,  distributed 
through  the  upper  atmosphere,  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  uniformity,  is  derived  from  those 
great  terrestrial  features  which  are 
often  looked  upon  as  the  least  essential, 
and  even  as  blots  and  blemishes  on  the 
fair  face  of  nature— deserts  and  vol¬ 
canoes.  Most  persons,  no  doubt,  think 
they  could  both  be  very  well  spared, 
and  that  the  earth  would  be  greatly 
Improved,  from  a  human  point  of  view, 
if  they  were  altogether  abolished.  Yet 
it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  doing  so  would  be  to  ren¬ 
der  the  earth  infinitely  less  enjoyable, 
and,  perhaps,  altogether  uninhabitable 
by  man.  We  must,  therefore,  reckon 
a  due  proportion  of  deserts  and  active 
volcanoes,  with  sufficiently  constant 
winds  to  distribute  the  dust  from 
them,  as  among  the  permanent  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  globe  fitted  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  intelligent  life.  This  utility 
of  deserts  and  volcanoes  is,  I  think, 
now  stated  for  the  first  time. 

Now,  if  we  consider  that  these  five 
distinct  conditions,  or  sets  of  condi¬ 
tions,  many  of  them  dependent  on  a 
delicate  balance  of  forces  acting  at  the 
origin  of  our  planet,  appear  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  for  the  existence  of 
high  types  of  organic  life,  we  shall  at 
once  see  how  peculiar  and  unique  is 
our  place  and  condition  within  the 
Solar  System,  since  we  know,  with  al¬ 
most  complete  certainty,  that  they  do 
wot  all  co-exist  in  any  of  the  other 
planets.  And  when  we  consider  fur¬ 
ther,  that  even  if  they  do  happen  to 
exist  now,  that  would  be  nothing  to 
the  purpose  unless  we  had  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  also  existed,  as 
with  us,  in  unbroken  continuity,  for 
scores,  or,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  years.  All  the  evidence  at  our  com¬ 


mand  goes  to  assure  us  that  our  earth 
alone  in  the  Solar  System  has  been 
from  its  very  origin  adapted  to  be  the 
theatre  for  the  development  of  organ¬ 
ized  and  intelligent  life.  Our  position 
within  that  system  is,  therefore,  as 
central  and  unique  as  that  of  our  Sun 
in  the  whole  stellar  universe. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  even  if  it  be 
conceded  that  both  by  position,  by  size, 
and  by  its  combination  of  physical 
features,  we  really  do  stand  alone  in 
the  Solar  System  in  our  adaptation  for 
the  development  of  intelligent  life,  in 
what  way  can  the  position  of  our  Sun 
at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  stellar 
universe,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  be, 
affect  that  adaptation?  Why  should 
not  one  of  the  Suns  on  the  confines  of 
the  Milky  Way,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  it,  possess  planets  ns  well  adapted 
as  we  are  to  develop  high  forms  of 
organic  life? 

These  arc  questions  which  Involve 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  mathe¬ 
matical  physics,  and  only  our  greatest 
thinkers,  possessing  the  highest  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  knowledge,  could 
be  expected  to  give  any  adequate  an¬ 
swer  to  them.  In  the  meantime  I  will 
briefly  indicate  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  probable  nature  of  the  reply. 
Accepting  the  proof  astronomers  have 
given  us,  that  so  far  from  the  material 
universe  of  which  our  Sun  forms  a  part 
extending  infinitely  into  space,  we  can 
actually  see  beyond  its  outer  bounda¬ 
ries,  and  can  even  approximately  give 
a  maximum  limit  to  its  magnitude,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  problem,  of 
how  a  limited  universe  of  matter  and 
ether,  with  the  motions  and  forces 
which  everywhere  pervade  it,  can  con¬ 
serve  those  forces  at  and  near  its 
farthest  limits.  Is  it,  in  fact,  neces¬ 
sarily  becoming  dissipated  into  outer 
space?  Do  any  of  its  constituent  suns, 
like  those  comets  which  have  hyper¬ 
bolic  or  parabolic  orbits,  continually 
fly  out  beyond  its  range,  and  become 
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lost  to  It  for  ever?  Comparlug  the 
stars  of  the  Milky  Way  to  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  a  gas,  must  uot  a  certain  pro- 
portiou  of  these  stars  continually  es¬ 
cape  from  the  attractive  jmwers  of 
their  neighbors,  as  a  result  of  colli¬ 
sions,  or  in  other  ways,  and  wandering 
into  outer  space,  soon  become  dead 
and  cold  and  lost  for  ever  to  the  uni¬ 
verse?  Will  not  the  whole  of  the  outer 
margins  of  the  stellar  universe  be 
therefore  unstable?  always  being  liable 
to  pass  into  regions  where  they  would 
be  dissipated,  as  we  see  comets  dissi¬ 
pated  before  our  eyes?  If  such  results 
are  certain,  it  will  follow  that  the  outer 
portions  of  the  universe,  at  all  events, 
and  for  an  unknown  extent  inward, 
will  be  entirely  unfitted  to  ensure  that 
oontinuxty  of  uniform  conditions  which 
is  the  first  essential  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  life. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  problem.  A  still  more  diflicult 
question  is,  bow  will  the  ether  behave 
near  the  outer  borders  of  the  universe? 
Can  gravitation  maintain  its  infiuence 
on  the  confines  of  a  finite  universe  in 
the  same  degree  as  near  its  centre?  If, 
as  now  generally  believed,  gravitation 
is  really  produced  by  pressure  of  some 
kind,  which  must  be  equal  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  then  it  is  almost  certain  that 
at  any  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  central  portion  of  the  universe, 
gravitation  would  vary  in  intensity  in 
different  directions.  Whether  this  va¬ 
riation  could  possibly  be  detected  by 
means  of  the  motions  of  remote  binary 
stars,  or  in  any  other  way,  it  most  be 
left  for  mathematicians  and  astrono¬ 
mers  to  determine. 

But  leaving  this  question  of  variation 
of  the  force  of  gravity  as  beyond  our 
powers  at  present,  we  may  give  a  little 
consideration  to  those  wonderful  radi¬ 
ant  forces,  other  than  light  and  heat, 
the  very  existence  of  some  of  which 
we  have  only  recently  discovered. 
Boch  are  electricity,  magnetism,  the 


Ruutgeu  rays,  the  Hertzian,  the  Gold¬ 
stein,  the  Becquerel  rays,  and  some 
others.  That  electrical  forces  bear  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of 
living  organisms  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  while  the  other  forms  of  radia¬ 
tion  here  referred  to,  some  of  which 
produce  curious  physiological  effects, 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
wholly  without  influence  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  marvellous  living  machine, 
the  substance  of  which,  in  its  com¬ 
plexity,  both  of  structure  and  constitu¬ 
ent  elements,  is  a  true  microcosm— an 
epitome  of  matter  and  its  forces.  But 
if  all  these  radiant  forces,  or  several  of 
them,  have  combined  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  life,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
they  can  only  have  done  so  under 
conditions  which  limit  their  energy 
to  that  gentle  and  imperceptible  ac¬ 
tion  which  has  caused  them  to  re¬ 
main  so  long  bidden  even  from  the 
most  inquisitive  seekers  of  the  past 
century.  And  it  is  at  least  a  possible, 
and  I  think  not  improbable  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  this  imperceptibility  and  con¬ 
tinuity  may  exist  only  in  the  more  cen¬ 
tral  portions  of  the  universe,  while  in 
its  outer  regions  less  regularity  may 
prevail,  and  while  some  of  these  neces¬ 
sary  radiant  forces  may  be  wanting, 
others  may  be  too  abundant,  or  be 
manifested  in  so  irregular  or  excessive 
a  manner  as  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
delicate  and  nicely-balanced  forces 
which  are  essential  to  the  orderly  de¬ 
velopment  of  life. 

Returning  now  for  a  moment  to  the 
consideration  of  our  position  in  the 
stellar  universe,  it  will  assume  a  some¬ 
what  different  aspect  in  view  of  the 
possibilities  or  probabilities  Just  set 
forth. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  any  longer 
that  three  such  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dences  of  position  and  consequent 
physical  conditions  should  occur  in  the 
case  of  the  one  planet,  on  which  or¬ 
ganic  life  Ms  been  developed,  without 
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any  causal  connection  with  that  devel¬ 
opment  The  three  startling  facta— 
that  we  ore  in  the  centre  of  a  cluster 
of  suns,  and  that  that  cluster  i»  situ¬ 
ated  not  only  precisely  in  the  plane  of 
the  Galaxy,  but  also  centrally  in  that 
plane,  can  hardly  now  be  looked  upon 
as  chance  coincidences  without  any 
significance  in  relation  to  the  culminat¬ 
ing  fact  that  the  planet  so  situated  has 
developed  humanity. 

Of  course  the  relation  here  pointed 
out  may  be  a  true  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  yet  have  arisen  as  the 
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result  of  one  in  a  thousand  million 
chances  occurring  during  almost  infi¬ 
nite  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  thinkers  may  be  right  who,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  universe  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Mind,  and  that  the  orderly  de¬ 
velopment  of  Living  Souls  supplies  an 
adequate  reason  why  such  an  universe 
should  have  been  called  into  existence, 
believe  that  we  ourselves  are  its  sole 
and  sufiicient  result,  and  that  nowhere 
else  than  near  the  central  position  in 
the  universe  which  we  occupy,  could 
that  result  have  been  attained. 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 


MONSIEUR  DE  BLOWITZ. 


During  the  last  fifty  years  Journalism 
has  been  revising  its  Ideals,  and  shift¬ 
ing  its  ambitions.  Once  a  willing  ser¬ 
vant,  It  Is  to-day  a  busy  master.  No 
longer  content  to  repeat  the  passage 
of  events,  it  would  turn  them  to  its 
own  end,  and  persuade  a  docile  public 
to  believe  that  all  things  happened  for 
its  i>eculiar  glory  and  benefit  “An  eye 
In  every  house,  an  ear  at  every  key¬ 
hole,’’— such  was  the  modest  aspiration 
of  one  arrogant  Journalist  who  had  not 
dared  to  breathe  it  without  the  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  M.  de  Blowitz. 
But  M.  de  Blowitz  would  have  made  a 
discreet  qualification;  he  would  have 
insisted  that  the  bouse,  upon  which 
he  turned  his  eye,  was  a  diplomatist’s, 
and  that  behind  the  keyhole  to  which 
he  applied  his  ear,  they  were  whisper¬ 
ing  secrets  of  State;  for  the  late  cor¬ 
respondent  of  “The  Times’’  In  Paris 
believed  that  the  Providence,  whose 
ends  were  shaped  by  Journalism,  was 
a  respectable  Providence,  and  while 
he  did  more  than  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  to  increase  the  importance  of 
his  craft,  he  did  not  pry  into  musty 


corners,  nor  prefer  the  tavern  to  the 
palace. 

De  Blowitz  (like  a  peer  of  the  realm 
be  disdained  Christian  names)  was 
born  in  Bohemia  some  eighty  years 
ago.  His  early  life,  and  even  bis  na¬ 
tionality  are  enwrapped  in  mystery. 
Though  be  was  expansive  enough  con¬ 
cerning  the  achievements  of  bis  ma- 
turer  years,  he  was  curiously  reticent 
about  his  youth,  and  as  death  over¬ 
took  him  in  the  act  of  composing  bis 
Memoirs,  the  curtain  of  uncertainty 
will  never  be  drawn  aside.  His  name 
was  Oppert,  as  he  was  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  when  he  took  out  his  papers  of 
naturalization  as  a  French  citizen,  and 
Oppert  he  was  always  called  by  angry 
French  Journalists  who  wished  to  rob 
him  of  bis  dignity.  But  there  is  little  in 
a  name,  and  as  Blowitz  he  will  always 
be  remembered— till  he  is  forgotten. 

Of  his  early  life  no  more  can  be  said 
than  that  the  true  spirit  of  adventure 
soon  drove  him  from  bis  father’s 
bouse,  and  that  for  some  years  he 
wandered  up  and  down  Europe,  pick¬ 
ing  up  languages,  and  studying  poli- 
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tics,  to  which  he  had  given  his  mind, 
as  he  told  Lord  Beaconsfield,  ever  since 
he  was  born.  His  industry  was  not 
thrown  away,  and  he  was  no  more 
than  nineteen  when  a  French  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  gave  him  a  post 
as  teacher  of  foreign  tongues  at  Tours. 
It  was  not  a  bad  beginning,  but  the 
soul  of  Blowitz  could  not  for  ever  be 
chained  to  an  usher’s  stool.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  served  a  long  apprenticeship  at 
Tours,  at  Poitiers,  and  at  Marseilles, 
and  it  was  not  until  his  marriage,  in 
1859,  that  he  ceased  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  pedagogue.  For  a  while  he 
vainly  fumbled  for  bis  vocation,  and 
it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  first  real 
chance  of  his  life  came,  in  which  year 
MM.  Thiers,  Gambetta,  and  de  Lesseps 
stood  as  candidates  before  the  electors 
of  Marseilles.  Now,  at  that  moment 
an  official  representative  would  have 
hardly  polled  a  vote,  and  M.  de  Les¬ 
seps,  though  nominated  by  the  Em¬ 
peror,  was  careful  to  disavow  his  au¬ 
gust  patronage.  But  Blowitz  bad  a 
friend  in  Egypt,  who  told  him  in  a 
letter  how  a  messenger  bad  come  out 
with  an  order  from  the  Emperor  to 
M.  de  Lesseps  that  be  should  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Marseilles.  Blowitz,  of 
course,  gave  the  secret  to  a  Legitimist 
politician,  who  printed  it  in  his  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  all  the  hopes  of  M.  de  Lesseps 
foundered  in  the  storm  which  followed. 
Blowitz  was  terrified  at  what  he  had 
done.  ‘T  was  somewhat  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  elephant,”  he  wrote  in  “Har¬ 
per’s  Magazine,”  “from  whose  back  a 
cannon  has  been  discharged,  and  which 
first  feels  the  shock  without  knowing 
whence  it  comes.”  But  Marseilles  very 
soon  found  out  whence  it  came,  and 
clamored  loudly  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  elephant.  Indeed,  Blowitz  would 
have  bad  but  a  small  chance  of  sur¬ 
vival  had  he  not  won  the  favor  of 
Thiers,  who,  when  the  order  of  expul¬ 
sion  was  signed,  quietly  put  it  aside. 
In  the  career  of  most  men  this  would 


have  been  a  mere  episode;  for  Blowitz 
it  shaped  the  whole  future.  In  the 
first  place,  it  had  won  him  the  notice 
of  Thiers,  at  that  time  invaluable;  in 
the  second,  it  bad  proved  to  him  the 
deadly  power  of  “exclusive  informa¬ 
tion.”  Henceforth  that  was  the  end 
of  bis  constant  ambition,  the  deity  of 
bis  daily  worship.  Exclusive  informa¬ 
tion!  That  little  stone  in  the  hand  of 
David  was  strong  enough  to  destroy 
all  the  Goliaths  of  the  world,  as  Blow¬ 
itz  presently  proved  to  the  discomfiture 
of  Bismarck  and  many  another. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  great 
little  man  found  small  chance  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  was  forced  by  the  hostile 
c^inion  of  Marseilles  to  bide  himself 
in  the  country;  nor  did  be  increase  bis 
popularity  by  prophesying  that  disaster 
would  surely  overtake  the  arms  of 
France.  Yet  he  proved  that  his  proph¬ 
ecy  was  based  rather  upoa  a  love  of 
truth  than  upon  malice,  by  becoming 
a  Frenchman  at  the  moment  of  defeat. 
II  8’est  fait  naturaliter  vaincu,  said 
About  with  undeniable  wit,  and  surely 
Blowitz  never  took  a  more  prudent 
step  than  when  he  made  himself  the 
citizen  of  a  conquered  country.  By  this 
simple  act  be  not  merely  regained  bis 
lost  popularity;  he  gave  touching  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  loyalty  to  France,  and 
Thiers  and  his  colleagues  were  not  the 
men  to  let  so  graceful  a  thought  go 
unrewarded.  No  sooner  was  the  war 
over  than  he  was  marked  out  for  pro¬ 
motion.  Thiers  suggested  a  consulship, 
and  had  not  Providence  intervened  he 
might  have  passed  a  useful,  inglorious 
life  as  the  protector  of  French  inter¬ 
ests  at  Riga. 

But  Providence  did  Intervene,  as 
Blowitz  most  devoutly  believed  it  al¬ 
ways  Intervened,  in  his  favor.  There 
Is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  truth  of  modern  history,  and 
it  has  been  variously  told  how  Blowitz 
was  appointed  upon  the  staff  of  “The 
Times.”  His  own  account  is  briefly 
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this:  he  had  already  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Laurence  Ollphant,  when 
Hardmann,  Ollphant’s  colleague  at 
Versailles,  was  called  away  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Ollphant  asked  Blowitz  to  dis¬ 
charge  Hardmann’s  duties  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  Blowitz  was  overjoyed,  con¬ 
scious  that  the  one  chance  of  his  life 
had  come,  and  determined  not  to  miss 
it.  Yet  for  a  moment  he  hesitated. 
Ollphant  surmised  that  the  remunera¬ 
tion  was  insufficient.  “No,”  said  Blow¬ 
itz,  “it  Is  no  question  of  money,  I  can 
assure  you  It  is  something  much  more 
embarrassing.  Before  beginning,  I 
should  like  to  know  something  more 
about  the  paper.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  number  of  ‘The  Times.’  ”  Blowitz  had 
never  seen  a  number  of  “The  Times!” 
To  us,  for  whom  Blowitz  has  been  for 
many  years  Inseparable  from  “The 
Times,”  the  story  seems  incredible.  But 
it  is  perfectly  true,  and  is  only  a  single 
instance,  one  among  many,  of  Blow- 
itz’s  astounding  ingenuousness. 

For  a  while  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  triumphant  success.  In  his  first 
telegram,  to  read  which  in  “La  Llb- 
ert§”  was  “one  of  the  strongest  emo¬ 
tions  he  ever  experienced  in  his  life,” 
he  publicly  repeated  what  Thiers  had 
told  him  in  private.  He  visited  the 
statesman  the  next  day  with  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  if  he  expected  to  find  his 
friend  indifferent,  he  was  dlsappoii^ted. 
“Tell  me,”  said  Thiers,  “how  It  comes 
about  that  ‘The  Times’  was  able  to 
publish  a  conversation  which  I  have 
had  with  no  one  but  you.”  Blowitz, 
with  his  customary  frankness,  con¬ 
fessed  at  once,  and  Thiers  seems  to 
have  seen  a  profit  in  such  transactions, 
for  he  never  withdrew  his  confidence 
from  the  man  who  printed  all  he 
knew.  However,  Blowitz’s  triumph 
was  Interrupted  by  Hardmann’s  re¬ 
turn,  and  again  he  was  forced  to  turn 
his  eyes  to  frost-bound  Riga.  But 
presently  Ollphant  himself  left  Paris 
for  America,  and  then  it  was  that 


Blowitz  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Hardmann,  whom  in  two  years  be  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Such  is  Blowitz’s  own  account 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
appointment  to  “The  Times.”  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  Laurence  Ollphant  bad 
another  and  curiously  different  tale  to 
tell,  and  used  to  tell  it  with  infinite 
gusto. 

Once  in  the  saddle,  Blowitz  set  no 
bounds  to  the  course  which  be  would 
run.  He  aspired  to  govern  Europe 
through  “The  Times.”  He  knew,  none 
better,  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  sudden  throwing  of  a  bombshell 
of  news  into  the  columns  of  a  Journal, 
and  he  took  care  to  be  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  with  bombs.  He  possessed  in  full 
measure  the  tact  and  spirit  which 
make  a  Parisian;  the  salons  welcomed 
him  as  eagerly  as  the  boulevards.  He 
went  everywhere,  and  everywhere  he 
went  be  picked  up  gossip,  nor  did  be 
ever  reveal  the  source  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  outside  world.  Those  who 
told  him  secrets  knew  that  their  names 
would  never  be  revealed,  and  the  least 
discreet  of  diplomatists  made  use  of 
Blowitz  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
But  while  in  one  sense  be  was  Pari¬ 
sian,  in  another  sense  Parisian  be 
never  was.  His  foreign  blood  and  bis 
English  Journal  saved  him  from  those 
accesses  of  political  madness  which 
were  apt  to  excite  his  colleagues,  and 
he  was  able  to  keep  a  cool  bead  in 
the  presence  of  the  many  affaires 
which  have  disturbed  Paris  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  His  Infiuence,  then, 
is  easily  intelligible;  be  got  authentic 
information,  and  be  sifted  it  with 
sound  Judgment.  His  prophecies  were 
so  often  fulfilled  that  he  seemed  infal¬ 
lible,  and  be  very  soon  became  an 
object  of  envy  to  all  the  Journalists  of 
Paris,  French  and  English  alike.  'His 
first  great  coup  was  made  in  1875, 
when  he  sent  a  letter  to  “The  Times.” 
entitled  “A  French  Scare,”  in  which 
the  warlike  projects  of  Germany  were 
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exposed,  aud  wbicb,  it  was  believed, 
saved  France  from  a  second  invasion. 
But  the  great  achievement  of  his  life 
was  the  premature  publication  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  When  the  last  words 
of  this  document  were  telegraphed 
from  Brussels,  he  felt  as  Wellington 
must  have  felt  after  Waterloo.  He  had 
fought  the  greatest  battle  of  his  life, 
aud  won  it;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  never  tired  of  fighting  it  over 
again  in  converse  with  his  friends,  or 
in  the  pages  of  a  sympathetic  maga¬ 
zine. 

When  he  left  Paris  for  Berlin,  he  had 
but  a  smail  hope  of  success.  The 
Prussians  had  no  love  for  him.  Bis¬ 
marck  had  gone  so  far  as  to  insult  him 
publicly  in  the  Reichstag.  Moreover, 
when  he  reached  the  Prussian  capital, 
he  found  all  the  world  resolved  upon 
silence.  “At  Paris  the  fish  talk,”  said 
he  in  his  pleasant  w’ay;  “at  Berlin  the 
parrots  are  dumb.”  But  Blowitz  was 
not  without  a  plan.  He  had  already 
got  a  young  foreigner,  a  friend  of  his, 
appointed  secretary  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  Powers;  and  the 
young  foreigner  was  pledged  to  reveal 
to  him  the  secret  proceedings  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  not  a  pretty  story;  yet 
none  can  deny  that  Blowitz’s  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  his  young  friend  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  sophistry.  “I  do  not  ask  you 
to  divulge  the  smallest  secret  to  me,” 
said  he,  “or  to  commit  the  slightest  in¬ 
discretion.  You  will  simply  keep  me 
summarily  informed  of  the  things 
done.  It  will  be  for  me  to  supplement 
your  hints.  You  will  never  speak  to 
me  about  things  about  to  be  done,  for 
I  will  not  give  you  a  derogatory  task.” 
In  these  distinctions  there  is  a  nobility 
which  the  common  man  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  To  seek  a  confidential  post  in 
order  to  betray  ofllcial  secrets— that, 
we  gather,  is  not  derogatory;  it  is 
derogatory  to  reveal  what  is  about  to 
1)6  done;  and  surely  it  must  take  a 
peculiarly  special  correspondent  to  ap¬ 


preciate  the  difference.  However,  the 
young  man’s  task,  though  not  deroga¬ 
tory,  was  delicate.  If  the  two  accom- 
piices  were  seen  to  converse,  the  game 
was  up.  But  Blowitz  never  despaired. 
He  stayed  at  the  Kaiserhof;  the  young 
man  dined  there;  and  every  day  he  put 
what  secrets  he  had  to  betray  in  the 
lining  of  his  hat;  when  he  had  dined 
he  went  off  taking  Blowitz’s  hat  with 
him,  and  leaving  his  own  in  exchange. 
A  dignified  artifice,  truly,  and  very 
well  it  succeeded,  until  the  young  man 
grew  careless,  fell  under  a  just  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  was  summarily  dismissed. 

Again  Blowitz  was  at  his  wits’  end. 
The  young  man,  whom  he  believed  to 
have  been  marked  out  by  a  Supreme 
Power  to  assist  him,  was  driven  from 
Berlin.  To  whom  should  he  turn?  He 
was  moping  disconsolately  in  his  hotel, 
when  suddenly  another  instrument  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  This  time  it  was  a  diplo¬ 
matist,  who  whispered  in  his  ear, 
“Walk  out  to-morrow  between  one  and 
two  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  I  will 
see  you.”  The  next  day  the  diplomatist 
met  him  and  gave  him  the  promise 
which  made  his  heart  palpitate  with 
delight;  “Come  for  the  treaty  the  day 
before  the  closing,”  said  this  amiable 
plenipotentiary,  “and  you  shall  have 
it.”  The  rest  may  be  briefiy  told.  On 
the  day  appointed  the  treaty  was 
placed  in  Blowitz’s  bands.  The  French 
Ambassador  gave  him  a  sight  of  the 
preamble,  and  he  committed  it  to  mem¬ 
ory;  from  the  Belgian  Minister  be  ob¬ 
tained  a  letter  to  the  Inspector-General 
of  Telegraphs  at  Brussels;  and  be  left 
Berlin  before  the  treaty  was  signed, 
apparently  disconsolate  at  defeat.  But 
the  treaty  was  printed  in  “The  Times” 
before  it  was  signed  at  Berlin,  and 
Blowitz  bad  won  the  most  splendid 
victory  of  his  life. 

It  Is  a  strange  triumph,  which  the 
most  of  men  would  rather  miss  than 
win.  To  us,  it  seems  nothing  less  than 
fiat  burglary.  The  whole  business,  of 
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suborning  spies  and  picking  up  furtive 
messages,  savors  too  much  of  the 
crowbar  and  jemmy;  but  it  symbolizes 
accurately  enough  the  talent  of  Blow¬ 
itz.  The  world,  as  he  understood  it, 
was  simple  enough.  Kings  and  am¬ 
bassadors  were  pledged  to  secrecy  by 
an  honorable  oath.  He  was  pledged,  by 
whatever  means  he  might,  to  surprise 
their  secrets,  and  to  discover  what  was 
In  their  minds.  The  proceeding  would 
be  Intolerable  were  not  the  game 
played  on  either  side  with  a  callous 
effrontery.  The  diplomatists,  who  did 
pot  scruple  to  make  use  of  Blowitz 
when  it  suited  their  policy,  could  hard¬ 
ly  grumble  if,  to  suit  his  own,  he  took 
away  more  secrets  than  they  wished 
to  part  with.  Blowitz  could  not 
grumble,  if  he  were  charged  with  per¬ 
forming  a  task  unfit  for  a  gentleman; 
but  if  the  work  is  to  be  done,  we  can¬ 
not  imagine  any  man  better  adapted 
by  nature  to  carry  it  out  than  Blowitz. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  gifted  with 
a  complete  absence  of  humor,  which 
not  only  permitted  him  to  overlook  in¬ 
evitable  rebuffs,  but  also  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  his  mission.  He 
cherished  a  child-like  confidence  that 
a  Supreme  Power  Interested  itself  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  Intrigues  of  Blowitz. 
He  faced  Bismarck  as  an  equal,  and 
declared  that  the  Prussian  Chancellor 
and  the  Pope  were  the  only  two  men 
who  had  not  disappointed  him.  In  the 
second  place,  he  was  magnificently  per¬ 
sistent.  If  one  plan  failed  him,  he  was 
always  ready  with  another.  Long  prac¬ 
tice  had  given  him  the  habit  of 
ubiquity.  He  went  everywhere;  he 
knew  everybody;  and  he  never  came 
away  from  a  place  or  an  interview 
empty-handed.  Give  him  a  bint,  and 
be  would  confront  a  statesman  with  so 
fine  an  assumption  of  knowledge,  that 
the  statesman,  believing  that  bis  inter¬ 
locutor  knew  all,  would  withhold  noth¬ 
ing  from  him.  Then,  again,  he  was 
absolutely  fearless,— fearless  even  of 


ridicule,  which  is  enough  to  quell  most 
men  into  a  commonplace  career;  nor 
could  his  worst  enemy  charge  him  with 
disloyalty  to  bis  accomplices.  He  who 
entrusted  Blowitz  with  a  secret  knew 
that  the  origin  of  that  secret  would 
never  be  revealed,  so  that,  with  “The 
Times”  to  aid  them,  diplomatists  could 
fight  one  another  with  the  weapon  of 
publicity,  and  never  let  the  world  know 
who  armed  the  journalist’s  band. 

Moreover,  in  all  bis  intrigues  Blowitz 
was  served  by  an  astounding  memory. 
Once,  when  Delane  regretted  that  a 
speech  of  Thiers  could  not  appear  In 
to-morrow’s  paper,  the  zealous  corre¬ 
spondent  went  off  straight  to  a  tele- 
graph-ofllce.  “There,”  to  quote  his  own 
words,  “I  put  in  operation  my  mne¬ 
monic  process.  Alternately  I  shut  my 
eyes  to  see  and  bear  M.  Thiers,  and 
then  opened  them  to  write  out  the 
speech  for  the  wire.”  In  this  way  he 
reconstructed  the  whole  oration,  tele¬ 
graphed  it  to  London,  and  Delane,  to 
bis  complete  surprise,  saw  his  wish 
realized  in  “The  Times.”  So,  too, 
Blowitz  remembered  the  preamble  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty  from  a  single  read¬ 
ing,  and  this  talent  alone  was  enough 
to  place  him  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  rivals.  It  is  not  dlfllcult,  therefore, 
to  explain  the  man’s  success.  His  pop¬ 
ularity  is  as  easily  explicable.  He  had 
a  trick  of  taking  bis  readers  into  his 
confidence.  He  gave  you  the  Impres¬ 
sion  that  not  only  was  he  himself  eaves¬ 
dropping  behind  the  scenes,  but  that 
you  were  there  also,  listening  to  the 
voice  of  some  distinguished  diploma¬ 
tist.  “I  knew  M.  Waddington  well,” 
says  he,  on  one  occasion.  “M,  Dufaure 
bad  deputed  me  to  ask  him  whether 
he  would  agree  to  take  the  Foreign 
Ofilce.”  It  was  an  unimportant  fact 
and  casually  Introduced,  but  it  was 
effective  enough  to  throw  a  simpleton 
into  the  midst  of  a  political  intrigue. 
Now,  this  impression  is  very  soothing 
to  the  untravelled  reader,  and  Blow- 
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itz's  letters  owed  fur  more  to  a  touoli 
of  pomposity  tbau  to  their  inhereut 
wisdom.  Of  late  years,  uo  doubt,  the 
diplomatist  was  mythical;  it  was  more 
by  habit  tbau  by  conviction  that  Blow¬ 
itz  peppered  his  correspondence  with 
august  titles.  But  for  all  that,  bis  pop¬ 
ularity  on  this  side  the  Channel  stead¬ 
ily  increased,  while  on  the  other  side 
be  was  fast  losing  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  No  one,  who  has  lived  in 
Paris  of  late,  could  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  hatred  of  Blowitz  cherished  by 
the  Journalists  who  owed  most  to  his 
example.  The  reason  of  this  hatred  is 
easy  to  understand.  Blowitz,  being 
naturalized  a  Frenchman,  used  the 
privilege  of  citizenship  to  criticise  bis 
adopted  country  with  the  utmost  free¬ 
dom.  He  detested  the  follies  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  anti-Semitism,  and  the  rest, 
with  the  fury  of  an  instructed  cosmo¬ 
politanism;  and  the  French  Press  did 
not  hesitate  to  assail  with  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  their  abuse  the  man  whom, 
in  1875,  they  called  Saviour  of  the 
Country.  The  method  of  attack  was 
simple  enough.  The  journalists  began 
by  describing  the  correspondent  of 
“The  Times”  as  M.  de  Blowitz  (n4 
Oppert),  and  they  went  on  to  call  him 
a  Jew,  a  traitor,  and  a  spy.  Blowitz’s 
treatment  of  their  assaults  was  char¬ 
acteristic.  Like  M.  de  Cassagnac, 
though  for  another  reason,  he  declined 
to  fight  a  duel,  and  there  was  no  other 
method  by  which  be  might  chastise  his 
opponents.  So  be  passed  all  attacks 
over  with  a  haughty  silence,  or  pil¬ 
loried  the  worst  of  his  enemies  in  “The 
Times”  with  a  single  sentence.  Such 
a  system  best  became  a  man  wbo  was 
grandiose  before  all  things,  who  always 
presented  himself  to  the  world  with  a 
fiourish  of  trumpets  and  a  beating  of 
drums,  wbo  was  even  used  to  signalize 
his  arrival  at  Petltes  Dalles  by  hoist¬ 
ing  the  Union  Jack  upon  the  roof  of 
his  villa.  But  the  system  not  merely 
became  him;  it  was  prudent  as  well. 
Even  the  journalists  of  France  soon 
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tired  of  abusing  a  colleague  who  never 
sought  retaliation  upon  the  field. 

Aud  now  his  work  is  done,  what  was 
it  worth?  Very  little,  indeed.  He  him¬ 
self  did  not  rate  it  highly.  “I  would 
rather  have  written  ‘The  Battle  of 
Dcrkiug’,”  he  confesses,  “than  have 
published  all  the  secret  documents  of 
the  world.”  That  is  modest  enough, 
and  it  puts  the  best  face  upon  Blow¬ 
itz’s  achievements.  But  there  is  a  far 
worse  side  than  futility  to  the  work  of 
an  over-zealous  correspondent.  Blow¬ 
itz  liked  to  think  himself  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  rather  than  a  journalist,  and  in  so 
thinking  be  set  an  ominously  bad  ex* 
ample.  There  is  nothing  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  a  State  than  a  diplomatist  with¬ 
out  responsibility,  wbo,  indeed,  is  more 
highly  rewarded  in  proportion  to  bis 
indiscretion.  A  journalist  may  say 
what  he  chooses  without  fear  of  im¬ 
peachment.  The  heaviest  disaster  that 
can  fall  upon  him  is  the  loss  of  his 
salary;  and  nothing  is  more  foolish 
than  that  unqualified  persons  should 
go  up  and  down  the  world,  affecting 
to  govern  when  they  know  nothing  of 
the  art  of  government.  At  no  time  in 
our  history  has  the  Press  arrogated 
more  infiuence  to  itself  than  at  present, 
and  though  it  is  still  over  sanguine, 
the  Infiuence  which  it  does  possess  is 
wholly  bad.  We  have  bad  enough  of 
the  cry  “Government  by  journalism,” 
yet  we  can  never  hear  it  without  re¬ 
membering  bow  much  Blowitz  did  to 
give  it  volume.  It  is  not  of  itself  a 
noble  action,  to  print  by  trickery  a 
document  which  the  rulers  of  Europe 
are  unanimous  in  desiring  to  withhold: 
there  is  an  obvious  Indignity  in  bribed 
clerks  and  changed  hats;  and  the  kind¬ 
est  thing  we  can  say  of  Blowitz’s  tri¬ 
umphs  is  that  they  would  have  been 
better  unachieved.  In  other  words, 
while  he  did  a  bad  thing,  he  did  it 
very  well;  and  though  we  part  from 
him  without  rancor,  we  fervently  hope 
that  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again. 

A  Special  Correspondent. 
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From  the  Cotswolds,  from  the  Gbilterns,  from  your  fountains  and  your 
springs, 

Flow  down,  O  London  river,  to  the  seagull’s  silver  wings: 

Isis  or  Ock  or  Thame, 

Forget  your  olden  name. 

And  the  lilies  and  the  willows  and  the  weirs  from  which  you  came. 

Forego  your  crystal  shallows  and  your  limpid  lucid  wave. 

Where  the  swallows  dart  and  glisten,  where  the  purple  blooms  are  brave. 
For  the  city’s  dust  and  din. 

For  the  city’s  slime  and  sin. 

For  the  toil  and  sweat  of  Englishmen  with  all  the  world  to  win. 

The  stately  towers  and  turrets  are  the  children  of  a  day: 

You  see  them  lift  and  vanish  by  your  immemorial  way: 

The  Saxon  and  the  Dane, 

They  dared  your  deeps  in  vain,— 

The  Roman  and  the  Norman,— they  are  past,  but  you  remain. 

Tour  Water-Gate  stands  open  o’er  your  turbid  tide’s  unrest. 

To  welcome  home  your  children  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 

O’er  every  ocean  hurl’d. 

Till  the  tattered  sails  are  furl’d 
In  the  avenue  of  Empire,  in  the  highway  of  the  world. 

The  argosies  of  Egypt,  the  golden  fleets  of  Ind, 

In  streaming  flocks  and  coveys  they  beat  adown  the  wind: 

Heavy  with  priceless  stores 
They  hover  to  your  doors, 

They  lay  their  lordly  merchandise  on  your  insatiate  shores. 

The  gallant  boy  you  beckon:  to  his  eager  eyes  a-gleam 
You  vaunt  your  ancient  glory,  and  you  haunt  his  waking  dream: 

His  leaping  veins  you  Are, 

His  valiant  hopes  inspire. 

And  he  woos  you  for  the  pathway  to  his  utmost  heart’s  desire. 

You  draw  him  to  bis  destiny,  you  lure  him  to  his  fate: 

With  tales  of  old  adventure  bis  soul  you  subjugate. 

With  sounds  of  quay  and  creek. 

And  the  ripple  grey  and  sleek. 

And  the  rough  winds  In  the  ratlins  where  they  pipe  their  summons  bleak. 
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He  sees  the  wharf  and  shipyard,  the  mooring-post  and  crane, 

The  dock-bridge  swinging  open,  the  boiiard  and  the  chain: 

Aii  day  the  hammers  ring, 

Ali  night  the  flare-lights  fling 

Their  tremulous  arms  of  welcome  to  the  pilgrims  that  you  bring. 

Long  magic  hours  he  gazes  from  the  Bridge’s  middle  arch. 

At  the  masts  In  thronging  medley,  attbe  sea-hosts  on  the  march. 

Whether  crowding  side  by  side 
Comes  the  pageant  of  your  pride. 

Or  you  turn  your  traffic  seaward  at  the  falling  of  the  tide. 

The  red-sailed  barges  stagger  where  the  seething  vapors  crawl. 

The  towering  clippers  pierce  the  fog  beyond  the  dim  dock  wall. 

And  the  steamers  each  to  each 
Cry  out  in  strident  speech. 

And  the  liners  boot  and  bellow  through  the  murk  of  Llmehouse  Reach. 

He  sees  forgotten  navies  in  their  triumphs  and  despairs,— 

King  George’s  ships.  King  Charles’s  ships,  are  moored  by  Blackwall  Stairs: 
The  men  whose  boisterous  breath 
Acclaimed  Elizabeth, 

Their  gusty  cheering  rings  to  him  from  out  the  doors  of  death. 

So  you  drag  him  out  and  onward,  so  you  cast  him  from  the  shore. 

Till  he  lose  the  last  wan  glimmer  of  the  lightship  off  the  Nore: 

To  him,  to  him  alone, 

’Neath  empty  skies  unknown. 

The  sea  shall  show  her  sorrows,  and  her  Joys  shall  be  bis  own. 

Then  yon  call  him,  call  him,  call  him,  from  the  ultimate  ends  of  earth. 

You  wrench  his  heart  with  hunger  for  the  city  of  his  birth: 

And  his  senses  you  befool. 

Till  in  Rio  or  Stamboul 

He  hears  the  roar  of  London  and  the  shoutings  in  the  Pool. 


And  the  vessel  hurries  homeward  under  sun  and  under  stars, 

8he  flies,  all  canvas  crowded,  or  she  drifts  beneath  bare  spars. 
Till  the  rattling  cordage  creak. 

And  the  whistling  block  shall  speak, 

And  the  groaning  yards  make  answer,  Lo,  the  haven  that  we  seek. 

The  squalors  and  the  splendors  that  have  girt  you  as  you  go. 

The  majesty  and  meanness,  your  sons  again  shall  know. 

While  the  grinding  hawser  slips. 

And  the  falling  anchor  grips. 

And  they  haul  the  huddled  foresail  down  in  London  of  the  Ships. 
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From  the  Cotswolds,  from  the  Chilterns,  from  your  fountains  and  your 
springs. 

Flow  down,  O  royal  river,  unpollute  of  earthly  things: 

Through  the  city’s  dust  and  din. 

Through  the  city’s  slime  and  sin. 

Hail  us  for  fighting  Englishmen,  with  all  the  world  to  win! 

Then  swing  us  to  the  surges,  through  the  hurricane  to  grope. 

With  iron  ills  to  grapple,  with  crush  Ing  odds  to  cope: 

One  with  your  fiood  are  we. 


Blood  of  your  blood  we  be. 
Beating  eternal  measure  still  to  the 

BUekwMd’a  Ibgasine. 


THE 

I. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  a  for¬ 
mer  number  of  this  Review,*  I  have 
written  somewhat  at  length  upon  the 
owl,  and  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  there  is  no  bird  which  is  of  so 
great  interest  in  itself  and  which  it  is 
so  important  and  so  imperative  for  us 
to  preserve.  Owls  apart,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  class  of  birds  which,  in  view 
of  their  high  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
velopment,  of  their  powers  of  imita¬ 
tion,  of  their  curiously  alternating  so¬ 
ciability  and  shyness,  of  their  droller¬ 
ies  and  their  delicious  aptitude,  when 
domesticated,  for  fun  and  mischief,  of 
their  influence,  through  all  the  earlier 
centuries  and  earlier  civilizations— an 
influence  which  has  not  quite  gone  by 
even  now  and  here— over  the  thoughts, 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  man,  is 
equal  in  interest  to  the  crow  or  cor¬ 
vine  tribe.  That  tribe,  it  should  be 
remarked  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
reader,  includes  the  crow  itself,  car- 

*  The  Urlng  Age.  Dec.  IS,  1902. 


pulses  of  the  sea. 

May  Byron. 


RAVEN. 

rion  and  hooded,  the  rook,  the  magpie, 
the  Jackdaw,  the  Jay,  and,  perhaps, 
the  Cornish  chough.  Each  one  of  these 
birds  has  noteworthy  characteristics  of 
its  own,  and  at  the  head  of  them  ali¬ 
as  much,  perhaps,  above  them  as  their 
genus  stands  above  all  other  genera— 
stands  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the 
raven. 

The  raven  (Corvua  coraw)  is  the  big¬ 
gest,  the  strongest,  the  boldest,  the 
most  wary,  the  cleverest,  the  most 
amusing,  the  most  voracious— I  am 
afraid  I  must  also  add,  by  far  the 
rarest,  and  that  in  an  ever-accelerating 
degree— of  its  kind.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  observant  of  biil-and- 
field  naturalists,  like  Macgillivray  and 
Waterton,  and  of  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
cent  and  most  strictly  scientific  of  or¬ 
nithologists,  Professor  Foster  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  Newton,  he  takes  his  place, 
for  reasons  which  they  give,  not  only 
at  the  head  of  his  own  corvine  family, 
but  of  all  birds  whatsoever.  In  other 
words,  in  their  Judgment— though  it  is 
impossible  to  record  it  without  regret  . 
and  without  demur— he  has  dethroned 
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tlie  king  of  birds  himself,  the  bird  of 
Jupiter,  the  royal  eagle,  from  his  im¬ 
memorial  pride  of  place. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  his  history. 
His  connection  with  man  goes  back  to 
the  most  dim  and  distant  traditions  of 
the  race.  He  plays  a  characteristic 
part  as  a  weather-wise  bird— 

Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum — 

who  did  not  always  do  what  be  ought 
to  do,  in  the  earliest  records  of  the 
most  sacred  and  venerable  book  in  the 
world,  the  Bible.  In  a  later  record  of 
the  same  book,  he  plays  a  part  which 
is  equally  characteristic  in  the  career 
of  the  prophet  Elijah.  He  was  placed 
at  the  bead  of  the  birds  of  omen,  the 
“oscines”  (qs  cano),  as  they  were  called: 
birds,  that  is,  which  by  their  weird 
and  startling  cries  possessed  the  curi¬ 
ous  and  enviable  privilege  of  prescrib¬ 
ing  every  detail  of  the  public  and  so¬ 
cial  life— commanding  this  or  forbid¬ 
ding  that— of  the  severely  practical 
ancient  Romans.  He  was  the  sacred 
bird  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  all  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races,  our 
own  ancestors,  of  course,  among  them. 
He  was  the  travelling  companion, 
sometimes  in  person,  always  in  effigy, 
of  the  “hardy  Norseman,”  wherever 
the  winds  or  waves  could  carry  bis 
adventurous  bark.  More  than  any 
other  bird- if  we  include  along  with 
him  bis  nearest  ally  the  crow,  which 
is  in  many  languages  confused  with 
him*— he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
while  the  swan,  which 

With  arched  neck. 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling 
'  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet, 

so  often  and  so  exquisitely  referred  to 
by  Milton,  and  the  “wakeful  nightin¬ 
gale,”  an  equal  favorite  of  his,  for  the 
most  pathetic  of  all  reasons,  that,  like 
himself,  she 


Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert 
hid 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note, 

have,  each  of  them,  to  be  content  with 
being  mentioned  only  a  modest  ten 
times  by  Shakespeare,  the  swallow  and 
the  owl  may  pride  themselves  on  be¬ 
ing  referred  to  some  twenty,  the  dove 
some  thirty,  the  eagle  some  forty, 
while  the  raven  has  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  mentioned  over  fifty 
times. 

In  the  rich  and  wide  region  of  fable 
—of  books,  that  is,  some  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  more  languages, 
ancient  and  modem.  Eastern  and 
Western,  and  have  had  a  greater  in- 
fiuence,  alike  as  cause,  picture,  and 
effect,  upon  current  morality  than  any 
other  book  except  the  Bible— the  ra¬ 
ven,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
bird  of  his  marked  character,  takes  a 
prominent  place.  In  fable,  the  raven 
is  among  birds  pretty  much  what  the 
fox  is  among  animals,  the  most  adroit, 
the  most  knowing,  the  most  ubiquitous 
among  them  all.  In  Pllpay  as  in  iEsop, 
in  Babrius  as  in  Pheedrus,  in  La  Fon¬ 
taine  and  L’Estrange  as  in  Gay,  he 
serves  to  point  many  a  moral  and 
adorn  many  a  tale. 

A  bird  whose  literary  history  begins 
with  Noah  and  with  Elijah,  and  who 
gave  bis  name  to  the  Midianite  chief¬ 
tain  Oreb;  whose  every  action  and  cry 
was  observed  and  noted  down,  alike 
by  the  descendants  of  Romulus  and 
the  ancestors  of  Rolf  the  Ganger;  who 
occurs  in  every  second  play  of  Shake¬ 
speare;  who  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  most  eery  poems  of  ^gar  Allan 
Poe,  and  enlivens  the  pages  of  the  Rod¬ 
erick  Random  of  Smollett,  of  the  Rook- 
wood  of  Ainsworth,  of  the  Bamaby 
Rudge  of  Dickens,  is  a  bird  whose  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  pre-eminence  is  un¬ 
approached;  while,  to  the  mind  of  the 
patriotic  English  naturalist,  he  carries 
with  him  also  something  of  the  pathetic 
interest  which  always  attaches  to  a 
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lost  or  losing  cause,  to  a  state  of 
things,  to  a  phase  of  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing,  to  a  people  or  to  an  individual, 
whether  man  or  beast,  who  is  slowly 
passing  away.  The  raven  is  passing 
away;  not  yet,  I  am  glad  to  say,  from 
the  world  at  large— he  is  much  too 
widespread  and  much  too  wide  awake 
for  that— nor  even  from  the  British 
Islands  as  a  whole,  but  he  is  passing 
away  from  the  whole  of  the  Interior 
districts  of  England,  where,  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  ago,  his  solemn  croak  could 
so  often  be  beard. 

I  will  premise  two  things:  first,  I 
pretend  to  no  strictly  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject.  Science,  nay,  one 
single  subdivision  of  one  single  branch 
of  science  nowadays,  demands  and  de¬ 
serves,  If  the  study  is  to  be  fruitful  of 
positive  results,  the  devotion  of  a  life¬ 
time.  But  the  observations— even  if 
they  should  be  somewhat  “random  and 
desultory”— of  anyone  who  has  loved 
birds  with  a  passionate  love  all  bis 
life,  may  have  some  little  value  of 
their  own.  They  may  rouse  a  general 
interest  in  the  subject  which  purely 
scientific  details  may  fail  to  do.  They 
may  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  country 
life,  and  they  may  tend,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  hope  my  paper  on  owls  has 
already  begun  to  tend,  towards  the 
preservation  of  fascinating  birdd 
which,  even  If  they  are  guilty  of  an 
occasional  depredation  on  game  or  on 
the  fiock,  surely  do  more  than  atone 
for  it,  by  the  oddities  of  their  habits, 
by  the  beauty  of  their  movements,  and 
by  their  sonorous  cries,  so  admirably 
harmonizing  with  those  clomps  of 
Scotch  firs  and  those  expanses  of  wild 
moorland  in  which  they  may  still  oc¬ 
casionally  be  found. 

Secondly,  my  chief  field  of  observa¬ 
tion  has,  as  in  the  case  of  the  owls, 
been  not  the  county  of  Middlesex  in 
which  my  working  life  has  been  passed 
—for  no  wild  raven  has  been  heard  or 
seen  for  many  years  past,  or  ever  will, 


I  fear,  be  heard  or  seen  again  within 
some  fifty  or  more  miles  of  London— 
but  the  county  of  Dorset,  a  county 
which,  with  its  breezy  downs,  its  flint- 
bestrewn  uplands,  its  dark  fir  planta- 
tations,  its  limpid  streams,  its  stretches 
of  bog  and  marsh  and  heather,  its 
splendid  coast-line,  possesses  nearly 
every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  suit¬ 
able  for  bird-life.  In  Dorset,  I  may 
add  that  I  have  bad  quite  exceptional 
opportunities,  as  will  be  seen  here¬ 
after,  of  studying  the  raven  “at  home.” 
The  habits  of  a  bird  so  “shy  and  sly” 
as  a  raven  can  be  observed  at  anything 
like  close  quarters  only  during  the 
breeding  season,  when  the  natural  af¬ 
fection  of  the  parent  for  its  young  does 
so  much  to  transform  its  shyness  into 
familiarity  and  its  slyness  into  daunt¬ 
less  courage. 

The  raven  is  as  nearly  cosmopolitan 
as  any  bird  can  well  be.  Roughly 
speaking,  he  is  to  be  found  scattered 
at  intervals  over  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  northern  hemisphere— the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  that  is,  which  contains  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  land  of  the  world.  To 
put  it  more  clearly,  while  be  is  not 
found  in  South  America,  in  Central 
and  Southern  Airica,  in  Australia,  in 
New  Zealand  or  in  Polynesia,  he  is 
found  over  the  whole  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  over  the 
north  of  Africa  and  over  more  than 
three-fourths  of  Asia.  He  penetrates 
as  far  northward  as  land  itself  appears 
to  stretch— well,  that  is,  into  the  Polar 
circle— where  he  seems  positively  to 
revel  in  its  extreme  cold.  He  is  still 
comparatively  common  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  in  the  Orkney,  the  Shetland, 
and  the  Faroe  Islands,  where  a  price 
is  often  set  upon  his  bead.  He  is  com¬ 
moner  still  in  Iceland  and  throughout 
Scandinavia.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  in  nearly  all  the  regions  in  which 
the  cult  of  Odin  once  held  supreme 
sway,  and  where  it  may  well  be  that 
some  lingering  relics  of  the  vanished 
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cult  still  survive,  Odin’s  sacred  bird 
still  holds  bis  own.  He  ranges  through¬ 
out  Russia  in  Europe  and  Russia  In 
Asia  to  the  remote  Corea  and  the  still 
more  remote  Kurile  Islands.  He  gives 
some  life,  and  deals,  perhaps,  as  much 
death,  amidst  the  thinly -peopled  wastes 
of  Central  Asia.  A  much-travelled 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Robert  Hayne,  Just 
returned  from  the  Thian  Shan  moun¬ 
tains,  tells  me  that  he  is  the  common¬ 
est  of  all  birds  there.  His  croak  is  to 
be  heard  on  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Hindu  Kush,  on  the  Suliman  moun¬ 
tains  and  on  Mount  Elbruz,  on  the 
Taurus,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Leba¬ 
non,  on  the  Balkans,  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  Atlas,  on  Mount  Sinai,  and— as 
the  dawn  of  history  and  tradition  and 
the  continuity  of  bird-life  seem  to  de¬ 
mand— on  that  “huge  boundary-stone” 
where  the  three  empires,  Russian, 
Turkish  and  Persian,  still  meet.  Mount 
Ararat 

To  come  nearer  home:  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  spite 
of  incessant  persecution,  the  raven 
maintains  a  precarious  existence 
amongst  the  wild  deer  forests  and  the 
grander  of  the  mountain  peaks.  In 
England,  though,  as  I  have  remarked, 
be  has  vanished  or  Is  vanishing  fast 
from  the  midland  districts,  he  still 
breeds  on  many  of  the  rifted  rocks  and 
the  precipitous  headlands  which  mark 
Its  coast-line.  Till  lately— I  do  not 
know  whether  he  does  so  still— he  bred 
on  Flamborough  and  on  Beachy  Head, 
on  Bolt  Tail  in  Devonshire,  and  on  the 
Freshwater  Cliffs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
But  be  seems  to  cling  most  fondly  of 
all  to  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  of 
Dorset.  In  a  walk  of  a  moderate 
length  along  the  Cornish  coast  from 
the  Lizard,  I  have  watched  three  pairs 
of  ravens  busy  about  their  nests;  while 
in  a  rather  longer  walk  along  the 
coast  of  Dorset,  from  Whitenose  Cliff 
to  St.  Alban’s  Head.  I  have  known  at 


least  four  pairs  of  ravens  rearing  or 
trying  to  rear  their  young.  Swyre 
Head  would  hardly  be  Swyre  Head, 
Gad  Cliff  would  hardly  be  Gad 
Cliff— Studland,  where  they  are  strict¬ 
ly  preserved  by  its  owner,  would  hard¬ 
ly  be  Studland— without  its  pair  of 
ravens,  and  without  also,  I  am  glad  to 
add,  the  hereditary  friends  or  foes  of 
the  ravens,  a  pair  of  peregrine  falcons. 

I  say  they  try  to  rear  their  young; 
for  while  the  old  birds  generally  take 
good  enough  care  of  themselves  and 
keep  just  out  of  the  range  of  shot,  the 
heavy-bodied  young,  when  at  last  they 
begin  to  bestir  themselves,  often  flut¬ 
ter  down  from  their  nest,  bidden  as  it 
is  beneath  an  overhanging  rock,  on  to 
the  more  accessible  ledges,  or  even  to 
the  beach  below,  where  they  may  eas¬ 
ily  be  captured.  The  price  they  fetch, 
owing  to  their  unique  attractions  as 
pets,  from  the  bird  dealers  in  Leaden- 
ball  Market,  is  so  high— some  ten  or 
flfteen  shillings  each— that  a  brood  is 
rarely  reared  In  safety.  But  it  Is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  high  price  paid  for  the 
young  birds  may  help  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  old;  for  the  expert  crags¬ 
man,  carrying  his  rope  and  his  life  in 
his  band,  who  is  to  be  found  at  the 
neighboring  villages  of  Chaldon  or 
West  Lulworth,  is  too  much  alive  to 
his  own  interest  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  for  him  the  golden  eggs. 

What  is  the  raven  like?  He  is  highly 
symmetrical  in  form.  In  bearing  be 
is  grave,  dignifled,  and  sedate.  No  one 
would  suspect  the  fun,  the  perennial 
fund  of  humor,  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious— chiefly,  I  am  convinced,  the 
former— which  lies  behind.  His  walk 
is,  like  himself,  stately  and  deliberate, 
especially  when  he  is  searching  the 
sea-shore  and  prying  into  every  nook 
and  corner  for  any  food  which  may 
have  been  thrown  up  upon  it,  never 
so  well  described  as  in  one  line  of 
Virgil,  remarkable  alike  for  its  rhythm 
and  its  alliteration; 
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Bt  sola  in  siccft  secum  spatiatur  arena. 
[And  stalks  in  stately  solitude  along 
the  dry  sea-sand.] 

I 

His  eyes  are  exceptionally  bright,  but 
of  small  size,  as  also  are  his  nostrils, 
for  what  they  have  to  do.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  both  nostrils  and  eyes  help 
him  in  discovering,  at  an  amazing  dis¬ 
tance,  any  offal  that  has  been  thrown 
Into  the  ditch,  any  sickly  lamb  that 
could  “never  live  to  be  turned  into 
mutton,”  any  sheep  that  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  helpless  by  being  “cast”  upon 
his  back. 

With  the  exception  of  his  eyes, 
which  are  dark  grey  or  brown,  and 
the  graceful  and  pointed  feathers  of 
his  neck,  which,  in  certain  lights,  seem 
to  be  shot  with  purple,  be  is  black  all 
over— feathers,  legs,  claws  and  toes. 
The  stiff  bristles  which  cover  half  the 
beak  are  Jet  black;  so  is  the  beak 
Itself;  and  It  is  strange  but  true— 
though  I  have  never  seen  any  mention 
of  the  fact— that  the  inside  of  his 
mouth  and  bis  tongue  itself  are  also 
black. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  many  country 
folk,  struck  by  the  completeness  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  bis  sable  coat,  might  well  con¬ 
clude  that  be  must  be  black  inside  as 
well  as  out— be  black,  that  is,  at  heart; 
while  others,  charmed  by  the  gloss  and 
brilliancy  of  his  coloring,  might  well 
regard  him  as  almost  an  ideal  of 
beauty,  to  which  it  would  be  a  deli¬ 
cate  compliment  to  compare  the  dark 
eyes  or  hair  of  their  beloved.  What 
says  the  bride  of  her  lover  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon?  “His  head  is  like  fine 
gold;  his  locks  are  bushy,  and  black 
as  a  raven.”  Or  read  the  exquisite  de¬ 
scription  of  Ellen  in  The  Lady  of  the 
hake: 

And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might 
bring 

The  plumage  of  the  raven’s  wing. 


A  pathetic  story  is  told  by  Ovid  of 
the  way  in  which  the  raven— like  the 
Black  Stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
which  was  once  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
but  since  then  has  been  turned  black 
by  the  kisses  of  sinful  mortals— ac¬ 
quired  his  sable  hue.  Apollo  thought 
himself  happy  in  the  love  of  the  nymph 
Coronis.  But  his  ignorance  was  bis 
bliss,  and  the  raven,  bis  favorite  bird 
and  messenger,  which  was  then  white 
as  snow,  always  prying  into  secrets 
and  ready  to  prate  about  them,  dis¬ 
covered  that  her  heart  was  elsewhere, 
and  informed  the  god  of  it.  Infuri¬ 
ated  by  Jealousy,  Apollo  shot  a  far- 
reaching  arrow  into  her  bosom,  and  re¬ 
pented  only  when  it  was  too  late.  In 
vain  did  be  have  recourse  to  his  own 
healing  arts;  in  vain  did  be  shed 

tears  such  as  angels  weep. 

His  last  office  was  reverently  to  place 
the  body  of  his  beloved  on  the  funeral 
pyre;  then  he  turned  upon  the  chatter¬ 
box  and  changed  him  from  white  to 
black: 

Inter  aves  albas  vetuit  consistere  cor- 
vum. 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was 
dressed, 

White  as  the  whitest  dove’s  unsullied 
breast; 

His  tongue,  bis  prating  tongue,  had 
changed  him  quite 

To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest 
white. 

Another  legend,  not  very  creditable 
to  the  raven,  but  interesting,  as  show¬ 
ing  the  character  for  cunning  and  im¬ 
pudence,  for  malingering  and  for  greed, 
which  be  had,  even  in  those  early 
times,  acquired,  and  which  be  has  not 
got  rid  of  since,  is  also  told  by  Ovid. 
Apollo  sent  him  with  a  bowl  to  fetch 
some  lustral  water  from  the  spring,  in 
honor  of  a  festival  to  Jupiter.  The  bird 
started  on  bis  errand  as  be  was  or- 
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dered;  but  some  fine  figs  banging  over 
the  spring  took  bis  fancy,  and  finding 
that  they  were  green  and-  hard,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  wait  till  they  were  ripe. 
When  be  had  eaten  them,  be  killed  a 
big  snake,  and  carrying  it  back  to  his 
master— bowl  and  lustral  water  and 
all— held  it  up  in  triumph  and  said, 
“See,  here  is  the  foe  who  has  been 
fighting  me  off  all  this  time  from  the 
spring  and  from  my  duty.”  The 
prophet  Elisha  could  hardly  have  re¬ 
buked  the  greed  and  falsehood  of  his 
servant  Gehazi  with  more  severity 
than  that  with  which  the  god  of  proph¬ 
ecy  now  turned  upon  bis  guilty  mes¬ 
senger.  “Went  not  my  heart  with  thee? 
Dost  thou  dare  to  add  a  lie  to  thy 
guilt?  Never  henceforward,  so  long 
as  the  figs  are  banging  green  upon  the 
trees,  sbalt  thou  taste  of  water  from 
the  spring.”  The  incident  was  closed; 
but,  according  to  Ovid,  a  strange  me¬ 
morial  of  it,  half  punishment,  it  would 
seem,  and  half  reward,  remained.  The 
raven,  the  snake,  and  the  bowl  have 
ever  since  been  seen  in  the  heavens 
side  by  side,  and  the  constellation 
which  contains  them  all  was  long 
called  by  astronomers  the  Corvus  or 
Raven. 

Infiuenced  by  such  legends  and  by 
some  of  the  undoubted  characteristics 
of  the  raven,  Shakespeare  is  fond  of 
contrasting  his  “black  arts”  with  the 
whiteness  and  innocence  of  the  dove. 

Not  Hermia  but  Helena  I  love: 

Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a 
dove? 

cries  Lysander  In  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  So  too,  the  Duke  of  Illyria,  in 
Ticelfth  Night,  says: 

I’ll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love. 
To  spite  a  raven’s  heart  within  a  dove. 

So  again  the  violent  outburst  of  Queen 
Margaret  against  the  “good  Duke 
Humphrey”  of  Gloucester,  in  whom 
her  husband  still  has  implicit  trust: 


Seems  he  a  dove?  His  feathers  are 
but  borrowed. 

For  he’s  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 
Is  he  a  lamb?  His  skin  is  surely  lent 
him. 

For  he’s  inclin’d  as  are  the  ravenous 
wolves. 

And,  once  more,  read  the  impassioned 
utterances,  the  contradictions  in  terms 
of  the  love-lorn  Juliet,  when  she  bears 
of  the  deed  which  may  separate  her 
from  her  Romeo: 

Beautiful  tyrant!  Fiend  angelical! 
Dove-featured  raven,  wolfish  ravening 
Iambi 

A  white  raven  was  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  as  much  an  impossibil¬ 
ity,  a  contravention  of  the  order  of 
nature,  as  a  black  swan.  Pbalanthus, 
when  besieged  in  a  town  of  Rhodes, 
having  received  an  oracle  that  he 
would  remain  master  of  the  town  “till 
ravens  became  white,”  felt  as  secure 
as  Macbeth  did  in  his  castle,  till  “Bir- 
nam  wood”  began  to  “move  towards 
Dunsinane.”  But  the  commander  of 
the  besieging  army,  hearing  of  the 
oracle,  rubbed  some  ravens  with  gyp¬ 
sum  and  let  them  loose.  Pbalanthus, 
on  seeing  them,  abandoned  the  town 
in  despair. 

Both  white  ravens  and  black  swans 
are  now  known  to  exist.  Black 
swans  are  common  enough  in  West¬ 
ern  Australia,  and  pied  and  even 
white  varieties  of  the  raven  have  been 
observed  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  in  tin' 
Faroes,  and  in  Iceland.  “I  have  seen.” 
says  Boyle,  in  his  book  On  Color— pub¬ 
lished  before  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his 
dictionary,  and  described  the  raven, 
which  he  might  often  have  seen,  had 
he  cared  to  see  it,  in  his  Tour  in  the 
Hebrides,  as  “a  large  black  fowl,  said 
to  be  remarkably  voracious,  and  whose 
cry  is  pretended  to  be  ominous”—  ”1 
have  seen  a  perfectly  white  raven  as 
to  bill,  as  well  as  feathers”;  and  there 
is,  if  I  mistake  not.  Just  such  a  white 
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raven  in  the  Albino  Case  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum. 

How  is  it,  we  may  well  ask,  that  the 
raven,  whose  croak  is  one  of  the  most 
awe-inspiring  and  sepulchral  sounds  in 
nature,  has  not,  according  to  the  rule 
which  generally  holds  good  in  such 
cases,  received  in  all  languages  a  name 
which  is  onomatopceic  —  expressive, 
that  is,  of  the  cry?  The  Greek  name 
cwax  is  admirably  imitative.  The 
Latin  corms,  the  French  corbeau,  the 
Italian  corbo,  the  Highland  corbie,  the 
English  words  a'ow  and  croak,  connect¬ 
ed  with  him,  will  pass  muster.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  the  names  given 
him  by  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
nations,  among  whom  be  was  best 
known  and  most  honored,  though  they 
are  said  by  Professor  Skeat  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  root  “krap,”  Latin  “cre- 
pare,”  “to  make  a  sound,"  are  anything 
but  imitative  of  any  one  of  the  many 
remarkable  sounds  be  makes.  Such 
are  the  Anglo-Saxon  “hrsefu"  or 
“hrefu,"  the  Icelandic  “hrafu,"  the  Old 
High  German  “hraban,"  the  Dutch 
“raaf,”  the  Danish  “ravn,”  the  Ger¬ 
man  “rabe,”  the  English  “raven,”  and, 
perhaps,  “Ralph.”  I  only  note  the 
fact;  I  cannot  offer  any  explanation  of 
it. 

What  about  the  food  of  the  raven? 
—a  somewhat  unsavory  but  interesting 
part  of  the  subject,  and  highly  Illus¬ 
trative  of  his  strength,  his  sagacity, 
his  adaptability  to  circumstances.  Like 
most  of  his  tribe,  the  raven  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  omnivor¬ 
ous.  His  dietary  ranges  from  a  worm 
to  a  whale.  During  certain  months 
of  the  year,  he  feeds  largely  on  grubs 
and  insects,  and  then  he  does  unmixed 
good.  Sometimes,  he  takes  to  berries, 
fruits  and  grain.  Snakes  and  frogs 
and  moles  never  come  amiss  to  him. 
Of  rats  he  is  passionately  fond;  and 
when,  after  the  thrashing  of  a  rick, 
the  usual  massacre  of  rats  has  taken 
place,  the  raven,  if  they  are  within  the 


wide  range  of  bis  scent  or  bis  sight, 
is  sure  to  present  himself  and  claim 
his  share.  If  the  word  “ravenous”  Is 
not  derived  from  “raven”— as  Profes¬ 
sor  Skeat  tells  us  it  is  not,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  must  believe  him— it  might 
well  be  so,  for  It  exactly  expresses 
what  the  raven  ever  has  been,  ever  is, 
and  ever  will  be;  and  when,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own  voracity,  be  has  to 
supply  that  of  the  five  or  six  “young 
ravens  that  cry,”  he  is  bound  to  fly  at 
higher  game,  and  will  “lift”  without 
scruple  a  nest  of  partridge’s  eggs,  a 
rabbit,  or  a  leveret.  When  his  nest  is 
built,  as  it  generally  is,  beneath  some 
overhanging  rock  which  quite  conceals 
it  from  view  from  above,  its  position 
may  sometimes  be  discovered  by  the 
remains  of  rabbits  neatly  laid  in  the 
short  grass  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  in 
what  I  was  going  to  call  his  “larder.” 
But  a  larder  implies  an  amount  of 
economy  and  self-restraint  which  It  is 
not  in  the  raven  to  practise.  “Con¬ 
sider  the  ravens:  for  they  neither  sow 
nor  reap;  which  neither  have  store¬ 
house  nor  bam;  and  God  feedeth 
them.”  A  rabbit  warren  Is,  generally, 
not  far  distant  from  the  eyrie;  and  the 
young  rabbits,  as  they  sun  themselves 
in  front  of  their  burrows,  fall  an  easy 
prey.  On  one  occasion  the  old  warren- 
er  at  Whltenose  Cliff  told  me  that  he 
had  counted  the  parent  birds  bringing 
as  many  as  flve  rabbits  within  an  hour 
to  their  clamorous  brood.  As  the  sea¬ 
son  gets  on,  the  raven  varies  the  diet 
of  his  nurslings  by  giving  them  the 
eggs  of  the  cormorant  or  the  seagull 
which  are  laid  on  the  adjoining  ledges. 
He  will  spike  them  with  his  bill  and 
carry  them  off  In  triumph;  he  will 
even,  at  times,  enter  the  burrow  of  the 
pufiSn,  and  a  battle-royal  will  .take 
place  for  the  possession  of  her  eggs, 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
puflin  is  a  small  bird,  but  it  is  armed 
with  a  huge  razor-like  bill  which,  if  it 
does  not  beat  the  Intruder  off,  will  at 
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least  give  him  a  squeeze  which  he  will 
remember  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

All  this  on  occasion;  but  at  other 
times  a  sort  of  “truce  of  God”  seems 
to  be  established  between  the  raven 
and  his  nearest  neighbors.  There  is, 
apparently,  an  honorable  understand¬ 
ing  between  them  that,  being  bis 
neighbors,  they  are  free  of  the  guild, 
and  he  will  leave  their  eggs,  exposed 
as  they  are,  quite  unmolested  while  he 
carries  off  those  which  are  more  re¬ 
mote.  In  like  manner,  a  hill  fox  in 
Scotland  will  often  leave  the  poultry 
and  the  geese  and  the  turkeys  which 
are  near  bis  “earth”  severely  alone, 
and  will  travel  past  them  for  miles  by 
night,  to  get  others  which  be  will  have 
to  carry  toilfully  home.  He  wishes,  no 
doubt  from  motives  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  those 
who,  if  they  are  so  minded,  can  do 
him  most  barm.  So  too,  again,  a  pair 
of  ravens  watched  by  Professor  New¬ 
ton,  from  year  to  year,  at  their  inland 
breeding-place  In  Norfolk,  carefully 
abstained  from  molesting  the  sheep 
and  lambs  and  game  which  abounded 
within  their  sight,  and  lived  almost 
entirely  upon  the  moles  whose  burrows 
were  further  away. 

In  moorland  districts,  where  food  is 
scarce,  the  ravens  will  attack  without 
scruple  a  newly-born  lamb  or  even  a 
sheep  that  has  been  “cast.”  His  method 
is  always  the  same,  and  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  to  be  so  from  the  earliest  times. 
He  goes  straight  at  the  eye,  which  one 
blow  of  his  powerful  beak  will  destroy. 
“The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father, 
and  despiseth  to  obey  bis  mother,  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out, 
and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it.” 
Comioum  oculoa  conflgere,  “to  dig  out 
the  eyes  of  the  ravens,”  was  a  pro¬ 
verbial  expression  used  by  Cicero, 
equivalent  to  our  proverb  "the  biter 
bit”  Another  English  proverb,  true 
enough  as  a  general  statement  of  fact 
In  Natural  History,  tells  us  that 


“hawks  don’t  pick  out  hawks’  een,” 
but  Mr.  Ilalpb  Bankes  of  Kingston 
Lacy,  in  Dorset,  a  great  protector  of 
ravens,  was  the  eye-witness  of  a  curi¬ 
ous  exception  to  the  rule,  in  the  case 
of  his  favorite  bird.  “In  1885,”  he 
says  “I  saw  one  morning,  on  the  lawn 
here,  a  fine  old  raven.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  second  one  pitched  down 
and  a  battle-royal  took  place.  One  of 
the  birds,  I  could  not  discover  whether 
it  was  cock  or  hen,  was  pecked  in  the 
eye  and  killed  on  the  spot.”  It  was  a 
case  of  the  “biter  bit”  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  The  phrase,  “be  food  for  the 
ravens,”  among  the  Romans,  like,  “go 
to  the  ravens,”  or  “fling  him  to  the 
ravens,”  among  the  Greeks,  were 
curses  imprecating  utter  disgrace  and 
ruin.  They  involved  death,  mutilation 
by  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  want  of  burial. 
And  want  of  burial  carried  with  it 
disagreeable  consequences  In  the  other 
world.  Charon  would  not  ferry  the 
soul  over  the  Styx. 

But  what  the  raven  loves  most  of  all 
Is  carrion,  and  thereby,  like  the  vul¬ 
ture  In  the  desert,  or  like  the  kite  in 
mediaeval  cities,  or  the  adjutant  in 
Eastern  cities  now,  be,  no  doubt,  plays 
his  appointed  part  in  creation.  The 
carcase  of  any  animal  lying  on  bill  or 
valley,  or  anything  and  everything 
thrown  up  by  the  tide,  from  a  mollusc 
or  a  sbellflsh  to  a  shark  or  a  whale, 
he  claims  as  his  own.  A  shellfish, 
when  It  proves  too  hard  a  nut  for  him 
to  crack  with  bis  bill,  be  has  been  seen 
to  carry  high  In  air  and  drop  upon  the 
rocks.  The  islands  round  the  west  and 
north  of  Scotland  still  afford  one  of 
the  best  fields  for  the  observation  of 
the  raven  when  he  Is  at  work.  And 
Macgllllvray,  who,  some  sixty  years 
ago,  used  to  watch  them  with  a  tele¬ 
scope  from  huts  he  bad  put  up  for  the 
purpose,  has  given  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  modits  operandi,  the  gist 
of  which  I  reproduce. 

When  a  raven  discovers  a  dead  sheep 
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he  always  first  alights  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  It,  looks  carefully 
around,  and  utters  a  low  croak.  He 
then  advances  nearer,  in  his  queer 
sidelong  fashion,  eyes  his  prey  wist¬ 
fully,  and  then,  plucking  up  his  cour¬ 
age,  leaps  upon  him  and  makes  a 
closer  examination.  Discovering  no 
cause  for  alarm— no  suspicion,  that  is, 
of  a  trap  or  poison— he  gives  a  louder 
croak,  pecks  out  an  eye  and  part  of 
the  tongue,  and  devours  them.  By 
this  time,  another  raven,  and  another, 
and  another  will  have  arrived,  when 
they  dig  out  together  the  intestines  and 
continue  to  feed  on  the  carcase  till 
they  are  sated  or  disturbed.  Some¬ 
times  a  greater  black-backed  gull,  a 
skua,  a  fox,  or  even  a  dog,  will  have 
a  "look  in”  and  be  allowed  to  Join  in 
the  feast.  Feria  convivialia,  “he  will 
banquet  with  vrtld  beasts,”  says  Lin¬ 
naeus  tersely  of  the  raven.  He  was 
probably  describing  what  he  had  him¬ 
self  often  seen  in  Sweden;  and  one  of 
the  names  by  which  the  raven  or  cor¬ 
bie  is  known  In  the  Highlands,  "biadh- 
tach,”  is  said  to  have  much  the  same 
meaning.* 

If  a  whale  be  thrown  ashore,  the 
good  news  spreads,  no  one  quite  knows 
bow,  along 

Island  and  promontory,  creek  and  bay, 

throughout  the  Hebrides.  The  raven 
is,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  gregarious; 
on  the  contrary,  be  has  a  passion  for 
solitude.  He  will  tolerate  no  rival,  not 
even  his  own  offspring,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  his  ancestral  throne.  He 
drives  them  ruthlessly  away,  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  But,  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
his  voracity  overpowers  his  wish  to  be 
alone.  Other  ravens  drop  in  by  twos 
and  threes  till  they  have  been  counted 
by  hundreds.  There  they  take  up  their 
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abode  for  weeks  and  even  months,  till 
the  huge  carcase  has  been  picked  clean. 
On  one  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
small  island  feared  that  the  prolonged 
stay  of  the  ravens  might  end  in  an 
attack  on  the  barley  crop  which  was 
soon  to  ripen  and  to  supply  their  illicit 
whisky  stills.  Something  must  be  done. 
A  crafty  cragsman  managed  to  cap¬ 
ture  some  of  the  ravens  on  the  ledge 
on  w’hich  they  roosted  at  night,  heavy 
Avith  sleep  and  food.  He  plucked  off 
all  their  feathers,  except  those  of  their 
wings  and  tails,  and  turned  them 
adrift  in  the  morning.  The  other  ra¬ 
vens,  either  failing,  with  all  their 
acuteness,  to  recognize  their  uncanny 
piebald  comrades,  or  reading  in  them 
their  own  future  fate,  left  the  island, 
not  to  return. 

I  have  said  that  the  raven  is  a  very 
solitary  bird,  except  when  the  cry  of 
“carrion  afield”  on  a  colossal  scale, 
causes  him  to  put  up  for  a  time  with 
the  society  of  his  kind.  But  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule,  one  of  which  came 
under  my  brother’s,  the  other  under 
my  own  notice,  are  worth  recording. 
Colonel  Walter  Marriott  Smith,  R.  A., 
tells  me  that  in  winter  the  raven  be¬ 
comes  gregarious  on  the  margin  of  the 
hills  and  plains  in  Northern  India. 

I  have  seen  them  by  hundreds  on  a 
vacated  barrack  near  Peshawur,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  Afghan  war.  I  have  also 
watched  one  of  them,  when  no  other 
human  being  was  visible,  regularly 
stationing  himself  opposite  to  the 
fowls’  big  wire  enclosure  at  Peshawur, 
and  setting  to  work  to  systematically 
imitate  their  sounds,  and  ridiculing 
them  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  su¬ 
periority. 

My  own  experience  was  at  Athens,  in 
January  1898,  The  green  slopes  of 
Lycabettns,  the  hill  outside  the  city 
which  so  dwarfs  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Areopagus  within  it,  were  dotted  with 
ravens,  walking  about  In  groups  of 
threes  or  fours,  and,  anon,  congregat- 
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Ing  together,  to  the  number  of  about 
seventy.  They  were  not  there  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  carrion— there  was  none  about. 
It  was  a  more  serious  business.  No 
clerical  convocation  could  have  looked 
more  sober  and  sedate,  nor,  so  far  as 
appearances  went,  could  have  more 
weighty  matters  to  discuss.  What 
were  they  there  for?  My  theory  is 
that  the  convocation  consisted  of  the 
young  birds  of  the  previous  year 
which  had  recently  been  sent  about 
their  business  by  their  parents,  and, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  bad  met 
from  all  the  adjoining  parts  of  Greece 
at  the  metropolis,  and  were  now  about 
to  take  the  most  far-reaching  step  in 
their  career.  They  were  about  to 
choose  a  mate,  not  for  a  year,  or  term 
of  years,  but  for  a  lifetime;  and  a 
raven,  it  is  to  be  remembered  to  his 
credit,  is  never  false  to  his  choice. 

One  other  interesting  experience  of 
a  raven  abroad  should  be  mentioned 
here.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the  site  of 
Carthage  and  went  out  to  view  the 
Roman  aqueduct,  several  arches  of 
which,  nearly  as  high  as  those  of  the 
Pont  du  Gard,  still  march  across  a  re¬ 
mote  plain  in  stately  procession.  On 
the  top  of  one  of  these  a  big  owl  bad 
built  her  nest;  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
a  raven  had  built  hers;  a  curious  mix¬ 
ture  of  associations,  archaeological  and 
religious,  the  bird  of  Pallas  and  the 
bird  of  Odin  nestling  together  In  amity, 
on  a  building  reared  by  the  Roman 
worshippers  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  still  clung 
to  their  ancestral  worship  of  Baal  and 
of  Ashtaroth. 

The  bill  of  the  raven  is  a  formidable 
weapon,  strong,  stout,  sharp  at  the 
edges,  curved  towards  the  tip.  It  is 
bis  one  weapon  of  offence,  but  it  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose  of  two  or  three. 
Like  the  dirk  of  the  Highlanders, 
among  whom  he  is  still  so  often  found, 


it  is  equally  available  as  a  dagger  or 
as  a  carving  knife.  It  can  also  be  used 
as  a  pair  of  pincers.  It  can  kill  a  rat 
at  one  blow,  crush  its  head  into  pulp 
with  one  squeeze,  and  then,  with  its 
powerful  pull,  can  tear  the  muscles 
asunder,  or  strip  off  the  flesh  in  small 
morsels  from  the  bones.  It  can  drive 
its  beak  right  through  the  spines  of 
a  hedgehog  and  deal  it  a  death-blow. 
It  is  said  that  it  will  never  attack  a 
man.  If  this  be  true,  it  is,  I  think, 
not  so  much  from  any  defect  of  cour¬ 
age  as  from  bis  keen  intellectual  per¬ 
ception  of  w*iat  will  pay  and  what  will 
not.  A  raven,  and  still  more  a  pair 
of  them,  will  beat  off  and  mob  the  for¬ 
midable  skua  gull,  the  Iceland  falcon, 
the  sea  or  the  golden  eagle  itself.  It 
will  even  engage  In  a  not  wholly  un¬ 
equal  combat,  on  the  ground,  with  the 
long-necked  heron,  one  direct  blow  of 
whose  spear-like  beak  would  kill  him 
on  the  spot. 

Three  striking  compliments  paid  by 
the  Romans,  the  masters  of  the  art  of 
war,  to  the  strength  and  formidable 
nature  of  the  raven’s  beak  may  be 
mentioned  here. 

First,  it  was  nothing  but  the  help, 
as  the  story  goes,  of  a  raven  which, 
perching  on  the  helmet  of  the  Roman 
champion,  Valerius,  and  striking  with 
beak  and  wings  against  the  gigantic 
Gaul  opposed  to  him,  secured  the  vic¬ 
tory  for  Rome  and  gave  to  Valerius, 
in  consequence,  bis  own  name  of  Cor- 
vus,  which  he  bore  as  a  name  of  honor 
ever  afterwards. 

Secondly,  it  was  nothing  but  the 
spike  flxed  at  the  end  of  the  mast  and 
drawbridge  invented  by  Duillius,  in 
the  flrst  Punic  war,  and  called,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  raven’s  beak,  the 
Corvus  or  Corax,  which,  when  It  fell 
on  the  deck  of  a  Carthaginian  vessel, 
pinned  it  to  itself  in  fatal  embrace, 
and  so,  changing  the  sea  into  a  land 
battle,  gave  to  Rome  her  flrst  naval 
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victory  over  the  masters  of  the  sea. 

And,  once  more,  the  same  terrible 
name  of  destiny  was  given  to  the  grap- 
pling-hook  or  engine  which  now  tore 
down  stones  from  the  walls  of  a  be- 

Tbe  Nineteenth  Centary  and  After. 


sieged  city,  and,  now,  again,  when 
planted  on  the  walls  of  the  besieged, 
would,  by  a  sudden  swing,  whip  up 
one  of  the  besiegers  from  the  ground 
and  fling  him  far  into  the  city. 

R.  Bosworth  Smith. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA.* 


Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  performed,  with 
marked  success,  a  work  which  re¬ 
quired  in  no  common  measure  a  com¬ 
bination  of  assiduous  labor,  skilful  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  unfailing  tact.  The 
material  out  of  which  the  biography 
of  Queen  Victoria  has  to  be  construct¬ 
ed  is  enormous;  and  great  judgment 
is  necessary  in  order  to  give  due 
weight  to  each  authority,  and  to  bal¬ 
ance  against  one  another  the  personal 
bias  and  predilections  of  this  or  that 
narrator.  The  nicest  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  is  required  in  order  to  give  to 
each  incident  in  that  crowded  canvas 
its  proper  space  and  no  more;  and  the 
temptation  to  dwell  unduly  upon  epi¬ 
sodes  on  which  the  sharpness  of  pub¬ 
lic  controversy  bestows  an  apparent 
importance  far  beyond  the  reality,  is 
constantly  present.  Moreover,  while 
august  position,  and,  still  more,  the 
reverence  of  an  Empire’s  loyalty,  and 
the  unstinted  warmth  of  its  personal 
affection  for  the  subject  of  his  biog¬ 
raphy,  had  to  be  respected,  Mr.  Lee 
would  have  Irretrievably  Injured  the 
value  of  his  book  had  he  presented  it 
as  a  mere  official  account,  had  he  ig¬ 
nored  personal  idiosyncrasies  and  even 
prejudices,  had  he  refrained  from  that 
right  of  impartial  characterization  and 
of  independent  criticism,  which  is  not 

*  “Queen  Victoria.  A  Biography.”  By  Sid¬ 
ney  Lee.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  1903. 


only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  biog¬ 
rapher,  and  without  which  his  work 
would  lack  both  interest  and  author¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  Lee  would  be  the  flrst  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  -that  In  this  respect  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  subject  made  bis  task  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  With  many,  perhaps 
we  may  say  with  most,  sovereigns  it 
might  be  difficult  at  once  to  comment 
boldly,  and  to  respect  the  natural  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  recent  loss,  without  bid¬ 
ing  or  even  palliating  flaws  and  de¬ 
fects.  The  warmest  admirers  of  her 
late  Majesty  have  no  need  to  claim  for 
her  such  one-sided  treatment.  No  in¬ 
fallibility  need  be  claimed  for  her;  her 
memory  demands  no  fulsome  and  in¬ 
discriminate  adulation.  She  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  human  weakness  of  preju¬ 
dice  Inherent  in  strong  convictions,  of 
judgments  occasionally  perverted  by 
the  personal  aspects  of  the  questions 
presented  to  It,  of  sympathies  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  by  personal  conditions. 
We  may  admit  all  this,  but  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  good  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing;  and  the  essential  features  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  character  and  of  her 
political  influence  are  shown  all  the 
more  conspicuously,  by  full  and  Im¬ 
partial  examination,  not  only  to  de¬ 
serve,  but  to  command  our  gratitude, 
our  reverence  and  our  pride.  There 
are  few  sovereigns.  Indeed,  whose  rec- 
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ord  could  be  set  forth,  within  two 
years  of  her  death,  so  freely,  yet  with¬ 
out  a  vestige  of  real  damage  to  her 
fame. 

Mr.  Lee  has  used,  without  abusing, 
the  prerogative  of  the  biographer;  and 
his  is  therefore  no  unreal  and  formal 
presentment,  couched  in  courtly  or 
official  phrase,  but  a  picture  of  human 
interest  drawn  from  the  life.  The 
biography  of  Queen  Victoria  will 
doubtless  be  written  hereafter  on  a 
fuller  scale;  and  the  countless  ques¬ 
tions  which  it  offers  for  discussion 
will  be  elucidated  by  documents  which 
cannot  yet  see  the  light,  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  fresh  illustration  from  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  political  movements 
which  are  as  yet  only  beginning  to  be 
felt.  In  the  interests  of  historical 
truth  and  proportion,  it  is  much  better 
that  we  should  have  to  wait  for  some 
years  before  that  larger  biography  ap¬ 
pears.  Meanwhile,  within  the  modest 
limits  which  he  has  allowed  himself, 
Mr.  Lee  has  performed  with  practised 
dexterity  and  skill  the  task  he  has  es¬ 
sayed,  which  is  one  of  real  historical 
importance.  He  grives  us  no  “purple 
patches’’  of  fine  writing,  and  he  wastes 
no  space  on  rhetoric.  Sentiment  and 
moral  reflections  he  keeps  within  most 
wholesome  limits.  He  does  not  per¬ 
mit  himself  to  linger  unduly  over  any 
dramatic  incident.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  sails  upon  an  even  keel  and  with 
a  steady  rudder.  The  aim  of  his  book 
is  admirably  conceived;  and  he  never 
permits  himself  to  lose  grip  of  the 
thread  that  is  to  guide  the  narrative 
on  the  lines  which  he  lays  down. 
Nothing  is  allowed  to  Interrupt  the 
steady  sequence  of  events,  which  he 
treats  in  their  chronological  order,  and 
with  no  attempt  to  ari'ange  them  in 
what  a  less  practised  workman  might 
have  deemed  picturesque  groups.  By 
his  rigid  adherence  to  this  method  he 
inspires  us  with  a  confidence  In  the 
balance  of  his  Judgment,  and  gives  a 


sense  of  vividness  and  truth  to  the 
narration  which  no  other  plan  could 
have  ensured.  Our  interest  is  sustained 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last;  and, 
what  is  much  more  important,  the 
book,  early  as  it  appears,  has  that 
weight  and  authority  which  make  it  a 
fair  basis  for  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  infiueuce,  politicai  and  constitu¬ 
tional,  of  Queen  Victoria’s  personality 
upon  her  country  and  her  age,  and  of 
the  general  results  of  her  reign.  To 
attempt  such  an  estimate,  with  Mr. 
Lee’s  assistance,  is  the  object  which 
we  now  set  before  us. 

With  this  aim  in  view,  we  must  first 
discover  what  were  the  inherent  quali¬ 
ties  which  she  brought  to  the  task. 
We  do  not  mean  those  characteristics 
that  revealed  themselves  only  in  the 
privacy  of  intimate  and  familiar  inter¬ 
course,  but  those  which  were  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  the  nation,  and  which 
the  history  of  her  country  will,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  record.  If  we  look  back  upon 
contemporary  comments  at  the  time 
of  her  succession,  we  are  at  once  im¬ 
pressed  by  their  wideness  of  the  mark. 
The  succession  of  a  female  sovereign, 
at  a  time  when  political  feeling  ran 
high,  and  momentous  changes  were 
taking  place,  was  regarded  as  an  event 
fraught  with  some  danger  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  or  at  least  as  likely  still 
further  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
monarchy.  The  main  practical  inter¬ 
est  of  the  change  appeared  to  lie  in 
conjecture  as  to  the  influences  which 
must  certainly  shape  the  conduct  of 
the  new  ruler— influences  beside  which 
her  own  character,  mental  capacity, 
and  force  of  will  would  count  for  little. 
None  could  then  tell  what  her  personal 
characteristics  were;  but  those  who 
speculated  on  the  political  horoscope 
would  certainly  have  regarded  them 
as  counting  for  little  In  their  calcula¬ 
tions,  or  as  very  unlikely  to  enhance 
the  position  of  the  Crown.  An  experi¬ 
ence  of  sixty  years  proved  how  pro- 
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foundly  mistaken  the  wisest  political 
prophets  may  be. 

In  a  retrospective  view  It  will  ,  prob¬ 
ably  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  first 
of  these  personal  characteristics  was 
as  unswerving  tenacity  of  purpose.  For 
good  or  ill,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Queen  Victoria  possessed  a  firmness  of 
will  which  was  based  on  something 
far  stronger  than  mere  education  or 
the  influence  of  advisers,  and  which, 
had  it  been  combined  with  certain 
other  elements  from  which  she  was 
conspicuously  free,  might  have  led  to 
serious  political  embarrassments.  As 
it  was,  that  tenacity  of  purpose  might 
cause  occasional  difiSculty  to  ministers 
bent  on  a  special  course  of  action,  and 
Impatient  of  interference;  it  might  oc¬ 
casionally  blind  the  ruler  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  policy,  or  give  force  to  preju¬ 
dices  strong  but  never  ignoble;  but,  on 
the  whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  was  a  national  asset  of  the  very 
highest  value. 

It  was  this  quality  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  scheme  of  life  which  the 
Queen  early  formed  for  herself,  and  to 
which  she  clung  with  a  determination 
so  unswerving  that  it  became  a  dom¬ 
inating  part  of  her  character.  Let  us 
remember  exactly  what  this  means. 
There  are  few,  even  among  the  strong¬ 
er  members  of  what  is  conventionally 
styled  the  stronger  sex,  who  do  not 
occasionally  give  way  to  the  tide  of 
some  strong  impulse  which  conscience 
does  not  condemn;  and  if  this  is  true 
of  men,  it  is  still  more  true  of  the 
great  majority  of  women.  Nor  need 
such  conduct  be  generally  blamed.  To 
seek  the  stimulus  and  the  excitement 
to  be  found  in  the  variety  of  Impulsive 
emotions,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  passing 
enthusiasms,  is  an  ideal  of  life  to 
which  the  ordinary  man  and  woman 
may  conform,  probably  with  Increased 
satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  with 
no  detriment  to  public  interests.  The 
burden  of  sovereignty  denies  such  re¬ 


laxation  to  those  who  are  called  to 
bear  its  weight.  The  path  of  history 
is  strewn  with  the  ruin  caused  by 
those  rulers  who  forgot  to  apply  the 
discipline  of  self-restraint. 

By  whatever  instinct  or  whatever 
suggestion.  Queen  Victoria  very  early 
formed  the  conception  of  her  life  as 
one  in  which  no  indulgence  in  enthusi¬ 
astic  fancies,  no  fantastic  rhapsodies 
were  permissible,  but  which  must  be 
ordered  by  fixed  adherence  to  an  un- 
deviatlng  rule  of  conduct.  It  was  no 
selfish  pride  or  arrogance,  but  a  high 
ideal  of  duty  which  made  her  de¬ 
termine,  like  her  great  predecessor 
Henry  V, 

I  will  keep  my  state. 
Be  like  a  queen,  and  show  my  sail  of 
greatness. 

It  was  a  high  resolve,  that  by  no 
yielding  to  the  moods  and  caprices  of 
a  woman’s  heart,  by  no  spasmodic  im¬ 
pulses  whose  very  keenness  would 
bode  a  speedy  reaction,  would  she  ever 
impair  the  dignity  of  that  Imperial 
office  which  she  was  called  upon  to 
hold.  The  resolve  was  none  the  less 
strong  because  it  was  silently  formed 
and  unobtrusively  carried  out,  with 
nothing  of  theatrical  display.  It  was 
possible  only  to  one  possessed  of  that 
first  characteristic  of  indomitable  te¬ 
nacity  of  purpose.  But  that  tenacity 
might  easily  have  developed  into  ob¬ 
stinacy;  the  resolution  to  maintain  the 
unabated  dignity  of  kingship  might 
have  passed  into  arrogance,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  other  characteristics 
that  were  embedded  just  as  deeply  in 
the  nature  of  our  Queen. 

The  first  of  these  was  that  absolute 
simplicity  which  was  one  of 'her  pe¬ 
culiar  gifts,  the  simplicity  which  our 
greatest  satirist  felt  to  be  the  one  qual¬ 
ity  that  blunted  his  weapons,  and 
which  he  has  called  “the  highest  or¬ 
nament  of  human  things.’’  It  was  that 
stately  simplicity,  impreesing  all  alike 
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who  came  under  its  influence,  bani^- 
Ing  the  very  thought  of  subterfuge, 
treating  chicanery  when  detected  as 
only  one  of  the  furtive  devices  of  cow¬ 
ardly  weakness,  that  dissociated  her 
tenacity  of  purpose  from  any  thought 
of  self-aggrandizement,  and  made  it 
all  the  more  potent  because  it  scorned 
concealment,  and  did  not  cloak  itself 
in  any  mock  humility. 

Equally  conspicuous  amongst  the  few 
and  simple  traits  that  formed  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  her  character,  was 
that  complete  freedom  from  personal 
vanity,  which  not  only  refuses  to  And 
any  petty  satisfaction  in  the  display 
of  power  and  its  emblems,  but  scorns 
amusements  and  the  tinsel  shows  of 
life  as  compared  with  its  stern  reali¬ 
ties,  and,  in  the  habitual  presence  of 
great  and  august  issues,  attains  to  a 
profound  humility.  In  proportion  as 
her  conception  of  her  duty,  clearly 
formed  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  came 
to  penetrate  more  and  more  deeply 
into  her  character,  so  any  trait  of  van¬ 
ity  became  more  utterly  alien  to  her 
nature. 

Lastly,  all  these  characteristics  were 
welded  together,  and  their  eflicacy 
was  enormously  enhanced  by  that  Im¬ 
perious  sense  of  duty  which  dominated 
her  very  being.  Opinions  may  differ 
as  to  her  action  In  various  episodes: 
principles  to  which  she  adhered  with 
obstinacy  may  to  some  seem  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  prejudices;  we  may  think  that 
of  one  or  another  constitutional  prob¬ 
lem  she  formed  a  mistaken  view;  but 
no  dispassionate  observer  will  deny 
that  the  one  rule  of  her  conduct  was 
a  rigid  adherence  to  that  which  her 
conscience  told  her  at  the  time  was 
right,  so  far  as  she  could  interpret  its 
dictates  Justly  and  disentangle  them 
from  the  intricate  mesh  of  i>erplexing 
considerations. 

Such  then  were,  in  our  view,  the 
simple  and  fundamental  elements  of 
character  which  the  Queen  brought  to 


her  task.  These  elements  would  have 
been  efficacious  whatever  the  consti¬ 
tution  over  which  it  had  been  her  des¬ 
tiny  to  preside;  they  were  of  peculiar 
and  inestimable  value  in  flttlug  her  for 
the  duty  of  ruling  the  British  Empire, 
poised  as  it  is  upon  a  constitution  of 
peculiar  delicacy.  On  the  manner  in 
which  she  envisaged  the  special  func¬ 
tions  of  her  position,  Mr.  Lee’s  narra¬ 
tive  throws  much  interesting  light.  Not 
the  most  profound  legal  knowledge, 
not  the  deepest  study  of  comparative 
politics,  not  the  most  acute  introspec¬ 
tive  power,  could  enable  any  one  to 
know  the  possibilities  of  that  intricate 
political  machine,  or  to  predict  its  op¬ 
eration  in  novel  circumstances,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  wide  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  In  her  early  years  the  Queen 
had  before  her  no  very  Ideal  example 
to  enable  her  to  form  a  true  conception 
of  royal  duties  and  powers.  The  ca¬ 
reers  of  her  immediate  predecessors 
supplied  few  lessons  which  she  could 
accept  as  worthy  to  be  followed.  Her 
only  guides  were  a  sound  but  neces¬ 
sarily  conventional  education,  and  the 
loyal  help  of  advisers  who,  while  they 
were  for  the  most  part  persons  of 
sound  Judgment  and  of  no  ignoble 
aims,  did  not  possess  any  marked  in¬ 
tellectual  ascendancy  or  any  special 
acuteness  of  insight.  Of  these  the 
most  conspicuous  perhaps  were  the 
Baroness  Lehzen,  a  governess  who  In¬ 
spired  awe  in  at  least  equal  measure 
with  affection;  Prince  Leopold,  the 
Queen’s  uncle,  who  was  early  debarred 
from  personal  intercourse,  except  at 
rare  intervals,  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
throne  of  Belgium;  Baron  Stockmar, 
the  former  physician  and  secretary  of 
Prince  Leopold,  a  man  of  singularly 
unselflsh  character,  but  possessing 
little  sympathy  with  English  ways; 
and  the  Queen’s  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  whose  guidance  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  her  inability  to  converse  In 
the  English  language.  After  all,  her 
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chief  dependence  was  upon  herself  and 
the  fund  of  saving  common-sense 
which  rarely  deserted  her  throughout 
the  long  vicissitudes  of  her  reign. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  her  first 
conception  of  the  constitution  over 
which  she  was  to  preside  was  a  some¬ 
what  rudimentary  one.  She  knew  that 
hers  was  a  stupendous  task,  implying 
heavy  duties  and  grave  responsibilities; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  the  extent  rather  than  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  these  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  impressed  her.  As  her  opinions 
strengthened,  and  as  they  were  listened 
to  with  that  respect  which  her  posi¬ 
tion  demanded,  she  naturally  failed  to 
see  what  only  acute  intuitive  power, 
aided  by  long  experience,  could  have 
taught  her,  in  what  direction  her  range 
of  greatest  infiuence  lay,  and  where 
her  power  was  essentially  restricted 
by  the  spirit  of  our  constitution.  Her 
merit  was  that  no  prejudices,  however 
deeply  engrained,  no  petulance,  how¬ 
ever  lively  it  occasionally  might  be, 
prevented  her  from  learning  the  les¬ 
sons  of  experience.  Her  title  to  our 
lasting  respect  and  reverence  was  that 
no  selfishness,  no  personal  vanity,  no 
temporary  irritation,  even  If  justifi¬ 
able,  prevented  her  from  gaining  the 
full  harvest  of  these  lessons. 

But  for  the  full  development  of  her 
character  and  of  her  powers  one  thing 
more  was  needful.  Had  she  remained 
iike  "the  imperial  votaress,”  her  great 
predecessor,  "in  maiden  meditation, 
fancy-free,”  the  danger  to  her  Empire 
wouid  have  been  great,  the  ioss  to  the 
development  of  her  character  irrepar¬ 
able.  With  Elizabeth  the  habitual  and 
solitary  exercise  of  an  imperious  will 
not  unfrequently  degenerated  into  ca¬ 
price,  and  sometimes  came  perilously 
near  tyranny.  For  such  rank  growth 
the  character  of  Queen  Victoria  would 
In  any  case  have  found  no  room;  but 
none  the  less  the  presence  of  a  help¬ 
mate  was  essential  for  the  full  accom¬ 


plishment  of  her  work;  and  the  choice 
of  that  helpmate  involved  issues  of 
supreme  importance  both  for  herself 
and  for  her  country. 

That  choice  was,  in  the  main,  her 
own.  It  was  undoubtedly  guided  by 
her  uncle.  King  Leopold,  and  fostered 
by  his  faithful  lieutenant,  Baron 
Stockmar.  In  selecting  as  a  husband 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
her  own  first  cousin,  the  Queen  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  umbrage  to  many  senti¬ 
ments  and  prejudices  that  prevailed 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Prince’s 
family  was  of  no  such  importance  or 
rank  as  to  warrant  such  an  alliance. 
Complications  had  already  arisen  too 
often  in  England’s  experience  from  ties 
between  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
minor  German  principalities.  Neither 
the  lessons  of  history  nor  the  types  of 
national  character  made  Englishmen 
and  Germans  very  congenial  to  one  an¬ 
other.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  choice 
was  justified  by  many  motives  of  po¬ 
litical  expediency,  even  if  it  bad  not 
had,  as  it  most  assuredly  did  have,  the 
simpler  and  the  surer  foundation  of 
mutual  inclination  and  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  affection.  And 
here  the  Queen  was  to  learn  the  les¬ 
son,  which  her  later  experience  soj 
often  and  so  folly  confirmed,  that  she 
best  consulted  the  good  of  her  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  best  attracted 
their  sympathy  and  their  support,  by 
no  elaborate  calculations  of  political 
possibilities,  by  no  subtle  balancing  of 
diplomatic  motives  but  by  that  simple 
and  straightforward  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  her  heart  which  often  out¬ 
distanced  the  chicanery  of  the  politi¬ 
cian. 

In  all  its  essential  features,  in  its 
bearing^  upon  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Queen,  in  its  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Empire, 
above  all  in  the  example  which  it  set, 
the  arrangement  which  made  Prince 
Albert  the  consort  of  our  Queen  was 
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one  fraught  with  many  blessings.  The 
type  to  which  he  belonged  was  not  one 
altogether  formed  according  to  Eng¬ 
lish  taste.  Lack  of  sympathy,  quite 
as  much  as  positive  prejudice,  pre¬ 
vented  the  nation  from  receiving  him 
with  cordiality.  He  failed  at  times  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution;  he  occasionally  went  too 
far  in  his  interference  with  ministerial 
Responsibility;  he  perhaps  unduly  stere¬ 
otyped  a  certain  bias  in  the  Queen’s 
foreign  sympathies  which  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  feeling 
of  the  country.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  England  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  did  more  than  struggle 
with  fair  success  against  a  constant 
tide  of  unpopularity.  But  of  no  one 
can  it  more  truly  be  said  that  his  death 
placed  the  coping-stone  upon  his  work. 
The  influence  he  attained  was  enhanced 
a  thousand-fold  when  his  memory 
alone  survived,  and  when  the  real 
worth  of  his  character,  the  absolute 
rectitude  and  unselflsbness  of  his  aims, 
the  lofty  ideal  of  chivalrous  service 
which  he  rendered  to  his  wife,  were 
fully  realized. 

The  personality  which  gradually  be¬ 
came  known  to  us  during  forty  years 
of  widowhood  was  one  in  which  the 
native  elements  of  character  had  been 
deeply  modifled  by  the  wise  guidance 
of  her  husband  and  by  undying  fidelity 
to  his  memory.  The  short  Interval  be¬ 
tween  the  Queen’s  accession  and  her 
marriage  was  recalled  by  her  with  lit¬ 
tle  satisfaction.  These  two  years  were, 
in  her  own  words,  “the  least  sensible 
and  satisfactory  part  of  her  life.’’  They 
had  shown  to  the  full  that  obstinacy 
of  temper  which  lack  of  experience 
both  created  and  excused.  They  had 
seen  her  Involved  in  at  least  one  seri¬ 
ous  constitutional  struggle  with  her 
ministers,  which  might,  if  repeated 
or  prolonged,  have  led  to  serious, 
if  not  disastrous  results.  They  left 
her  perplexed  and  disheartened,  dis¬ 


trustful  both  of  others  and  of  her¬ 
self.  Thenceforward  she  was,  in  her 
own  words,  “in  a  safe  haven,  and  there 
remained  for  twenty  years.”  For  the 
tenderness  of  a  tutelage  based  on  deep 
affection;  for  the  careful  maturing  of 
a  character  at  once  strong  and  impres¬ 
sionable;  for  the  judicial  balance  which 
he  imparted  to  the  impulses  of  the 
woman’s  heart,  the  Prince  commands 
our  profoundest  gratitude.  That  grati¬ 
tude  was  accorded  to  him  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  he  deserved  only  when  his  task 
was  done. 

His  was,  indeed,  a  position  in  which 
failure  was  only  too  easy.  By  a  series 
of  most  untoward  circumstances  the 
Queen  had  become  alienated  from  the 
Tory  party,  who  were  in  power  during 
the  years  following  her  marriage;  and 
that  alienation,  for  no  sufficient  reason, 
was  increased  by  the  supposed  predi¬ 
lections  of  her  husband.  When  the 
Whigs  recovered  power,  which  they 
maintained  with  casual  interruptions 
down  to  his  death,  foreign  policy— that 
sphere  of  political  action  which  almost 
absorbed  the  Interest  both  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  Prince  Consort— was 
in  the  hands  of  a  minister  between 
whom  and  the  Prince  there  was  an 
absolute  lack  of  sympathy.  The  Prince’s 
views  of  international  relations  were 
based  on  principles  to  which  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  was  scarcely  awake, 
and  to  which,  even  if  awakened  to 
them,  it  would  have  been  either  apa¬ 
thetic  or  opposed.  There  was  an  inevi¬ 
table  anomaly  in  the  position  of  a  con¬ 
sort  who  could  not  but  share  in  every 
thought  and  anxiety  of  the  Queen,  un¬ 
der  a  constitution  which  absolutely 
forbade  any  Interference  between  the 
sovereign  and  her  government.  Fric¬ 
tion  might  easily  have  arisen  with  the 
most  tactful  of  ministers;  and  tact 
was  a  gift  which  Lord  Palmerston  nei¬ 
ther  possessed  nor  sought  to  acquire. 
In  his  aims  and  in  his  conceptions  of 
policy  he  was,  even  when  in  the  right, 
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totally  at  variance  with  the  Queen  and 
her  husband.  In  his  methods  he  was 
uniformly  perverse  and  unconciliatory 
to  them.  The  wonder  was,  not  that 
there  was  friction,  but  that  it  did  not 
more  seriously  dislocate  the  working 
of  the  delicate  machine  of  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy. 

The  differences  between  Palmerston’s 
views  of  foreign  politics  and  those  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  manifest¬ 
ed  themselves  immediately  after  her 
marriage.  At  that  time  Palmerston, 
pursuing  a  line  which  was  to  obtain 
abundant  confirmation  in  our  subse¬ 
quent  action,  supported  so  strongly  tbe 
rights  of  the  Sultan  against  Mebemet 
All,  and  offered  such  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion  to  tbe  Court  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
its  encouragement  of  the  Egyptian  re¬ 
bellion,  as  to  bring  him  into  active  con- 
fiict  with  the  sympathies  of  the  Queen. 
These  sympathies  were  undoubtedly 
colored,  not  only  by  a  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  peace,  but  also  by  the  less  consti¬ 
tutional  reason  of  her  personal  friend¬ 
ship  towards  the  Orleans  family.  Con¬ 
stitutionally,  Palmerston’s  position  as 
against  the  Crown  was  strong;  but  he 
weakened  it  then,  as  he  did  after¬ 
wards,  by  a  determination  to  take  the 
most  decisive  steps  in  an  international 
crisis,  not  only  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Queen,  but  even  without  con¬ 
sulting  his  colleagues.  His  action  was 
to  some  extent  justified  by  complete 
success;  and,  however  unpalatable  to 
the  Queen,  its  foresight  was  proved  by 
the  speedy  yielding  of  Louis  Philippe. 
This  success,  however,  did  not  lessen 
the  breach  between  the  Queen  and  her 
imperious  minister;  and  that  breach 
perhaps  contributed  to  the  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  her  of  the  Tory  ministry 
which  soon  came  into  power  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  which  her  early  as¬ 
sociations  might  otherwise  have  led 
her  to  regard  without  sympathy  and 
even  with  dismay. 

The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from 


1841  to  1846,  certainly  did  much,  not 
only  to  define  and  strengthen  the 
Queen’s  prerogative  and  infiuence  in 
the  country,  but  to  make  the  position 
of  Prince  Albert  more  tolerable,  and  to 
render  his  efforts  to  assist  her  more 
effective.  In  the  first  place,  the  neces¬ 
sarily  close  contact  into  which  the 
Queen  was  now  brought  with  the  Tory 
leaders  rendered  their  relations  cordial, 
and  dispelled  for  good  and  all  those 
prejudices  of  early  training  which,  un¬ 
balanced,  might  have  attached  her  too 
exclusively  to  one  party  in  the  State. 
There  remained  some  possibility  of 
friction  in  foreign  affairs;  and,  smooth¬ 
ly  as  these  affairs  proceeded  under  the 
charge  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  place  limitations  upon  the 
interference  of  the  Crown  which  re¬ 
called  some  of  Palmerston’s  criticisms, 
and  might,  upon  occasion,  have  given 
rise  to  antagonism  between  the  Queen 
and  himself. 

Fortunately  for  both,  no  serious  for¬ 
eign  crisis  arose  during  this  period. 
The  dlflacultles  of  the  ministry  lay 
rather  in  domestic  affairs;  and  in  these 
the  Queen  adopted  an  attitude  which 
entirely  agreed  with  their  own.  In 
regard  to  the  questions  of  the  May- 
nooth  grant  and  of  fiscal  regulations, 
the  Queen  leant  to  the  policy  of  com¬ 
promise  and  opportunism,  and,  perhaps 
fortunately,  sympathized  with  that 
widely  prevalent  view,  which  avoided 
the  stern  logic  of  political  principle  and 
shrank  from  its  extreme  application. 
In  the  Maynooth  grant  she  recognized 
none  of  that  abandonment  of  principle 
which  forced  such  members  of  the 
Tory  party  as  Mr.  Gladstone  to  leave 
its  ranks;  and  she  was  equally  far 
from  justifying  it  as  a  deliberate  pol¬ 
icy  of  concurrent  endowment.  It  was 
to  her— as  it  was  perhaps  to  the  major¬ 
ity  of  her  subjects— “a  wise  and  toler¬ 
ant  concession  to  tbe  dominant  relig¬ 
ion  in  Ireland.”  Such  a  justification 
has  its  dangers,  and  involves  an  oppor- 
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tunism  that  might  play  havoc  with 
political  principle;  but  it  was  none  the 
less  acceptable  to  the  common-sense  of 
the  nation,  and  its  adoption  by  the 
sovereign  was  convenient  as  a  basis 
for  her  attitude  towards  party  dis¬ 
putes. 

The  Queen  took  a  similar  line  with 
regard  to  Peel’s  surrender  of  Protec¬ 
tionist  principles.  She  felt  it  to  be,  at 
the  time,  an  arrangement  necessary  to 
prevent  worse  inconvenience.  She  dis¬ 
cussed  it,  not  on  the  ground  of  political 
principle,  but  as  a  prudent  compromise 
about  a  matter  which  might  well  cause 
friction  in  the  political  machine.  What 
she  apprehended  most  was  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet;  and  for  any 
rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
party  she  bad,  by  training  and  predi¬ 
lection,  but  little  sympathy.  In  her 
own  words, 

the  Queen  thinks  the  time  is  come 
when  a  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  food  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted. 

This  is  the  language  of  pure  opportun¬ 
ism;  but  it  is  justified  by  the  obvious 
dangers  of  any  other  attitude  on  the 
part  of  a  constitutional  sovereign— dan¬ 
gers  of  which  the  Queen  was  so  con¬ 
scious  that  it  was  only  in  extreme 
cases  that  she  carried  her  adherence 
to  political  principles  to  the  length  of 
active  resistance  to  a  change.  For  her, 
in  the  present  instance,  there  was  no 
thought  of  dishonor  in  Peel’s  surren¬ 
der.  She  spoke  of  his  “high-minded 
conduct,  his  courage,  and  his  loyalty.” 
When  Melbourne  frankly  condemned 
that  conduct,  in  language  of  which  the 
freedom  was  habitual  and  character¬ 
istic,  as  “damned  dishonest,”  she  de¬ 
clined  the  topic  and  bade  him  keep  si¬ 
lence.  The  vehement  attacks,  of  which 
Peel  was  the  object,  she  bitterly  con¬ 
demned;  and  only  consummate  tact 
and  skill  enabled  Peel’s  chief  assailant, 
in  later  days,  to  dispel  her  antipathy. 
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and  to  become  the  most  trusted  and 
sympathetic  of  all  her  ministers. 

Peel’s  fall  (1846)  brought  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  once  more  into  those 
troublesome  relations  with  Palmers¬ 
ton  which  were  the  source  of  their  bit¬ 
terest  annoyance.  The  struggle  was  at 
once  renewed;  and  unfortunately,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  Lord  John  Russell’s 
ministry,  the  crises  which  provoked  it 
were  both  numerous  and  acute.  In 
the  first  of  these— the  Spanish  mar¬ 
riages— the  views  of  the  Queen  were 
not  fundamentally  different  from  those 
which  Palmerston  adopted.  But  bis 
methods  were  to  the  last  degree  offen¬ 
sive.  His  dispatches  almost  precipita¬ 
ted  the  nation  into  war,  and  were  sent 
off  not  only  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  colleagues  but  in  deliberate  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  Queen.  The 
tone  of  conciiiation  which  she  would 
fain  have  employed,  at  once  out  of 
deference  to  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  herself  and  Louis  Philippe, 
and  in  the  interests  of  peace,  was 
roughly  brushed  aside,  and  a  breach 
was  created  between  the  two  nations, 
inevitable  perhaps,  and  certainly  in 
accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of 
England,  but  none  the  less  distasteful 
to  herself,  and  dangerous  to  the  tran¬ 
quility  of  Europe. 

During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of 
1848,  the  differences  between  the 
Queen  and  the  minister  became  even 
more  frequent  and  more  acute.  Palm¬ 
erston  sympathized  with  the  Liberal 
movements  on  the  Continent,  and  he 
was  ready  to  mark  his  sympathy  by 
an  obtrusive  intervention.  The  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  linked  by  the  closest  ties  with 
many  of  the  reigning  families  abroad, 
for  whom  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  meant  absolute  ruin;  and  they 
strongly  deprecated  intervention  on 
Palmerstonian  lines.  In  regard  to 
every  country  in  Europe  the  same  di¬ 
vergence  of  view  prevailed.  Their 
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methods  were  equally  antagonistic. 
Palmerston  resented  direct  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  Queen  and  foreign 
courts;  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
resented  the  constant  transmission  of 
dispatches  which  had  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Queen.  The  minister 
could  appeal  to  the  popular  acceptance 
of  his  policy;  the  Queen  could  stir  up 
against  him  the  Jealousy  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  whom  he  treated  with  as  little 
consideration  as  herself.  At  length 
the  strain,  which  was  carried  to  a  point 
at  which  a  serious  constitutional  crisis 
appeared  imminent,  was  relieved. 
Palmerston  committed  both  the  Crown 
and  the  ministry  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  “Coup  d’fitat”  of  Napoleon  III,  for 
which  neither  was  prepared.  The  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  Queen  had  long  been  ex¬ 
hausted;  that  of  Lord  John  Russell 
was  now  at  an  end.  In  December 
1851  Palmerston  ceased  to  be  Minister 
for  Foreign  affairs;  but  only  a  couple 
of  months  later  he  defeated  his  former 
colleagues,  and  the  administration  of 
Lord  John  Russell  came  to  an  end. 

The  struggle  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  which  this  was  a  crucial  episode, 
had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
Joint  influence  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert.  A  stage  yet  more  acute  was 
to  be  faced  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  when  Palmerston  forced 
the  hands  of  his  colleagues  in  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  ministry  and  frustrated  the 
conciliatory  efforts  of  the  Queen.  At 
that  Juncture  the  popularity  of  the 
minister  certainly  rose,  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Prince, 
who  had  to  meet  a  gathering  volume 
of  abuse  against  bis  supposed  truckling 
to  Russia  in  deference  to  personal  ties. 

After  Palmerston’s  dismissal  In  1851 
his  bold  on  the  nation,  often  increased 
by  that  truculent  arrogance  by  means 
of  which  be  managed  to  appear  as  the 
chief  defender  of  national  honor,  grew 
year  by  year  stronger.  He  had  Joined 
the  coalition  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
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in  1853,  only  to  resign  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  to  compel  his  colleagues  to  recall 
him  with  added  influence.  Even  the 
Queen  came  to  recognize  that,  however 
faulty  his  methods  may  have  been, 
war  had  become  Inevitable,  and  that 
the  only  course  left  was  its  vigorous 
prosecution.  When  Aberdeen’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  tottered  to  its  fall,  Palmer¬ 
ston  replaced  it.  The  growing  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  Queen  and  Napoleon 
III,  marked  the  success  of  Palmerston 
precisely  in  that  direction  where  the 
sympathies  of  the  Court  bad  once  been 
most  in  opposition  to  bis  own.  The 
temporary  defeat  of  his  Chinese  policy 
(March  1857)  only  enhanced  bis  tri¬ 
umph  at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  incessant  anxiety  of  the  Queen 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the 
vigilance  with  which  she  watched  and 
criticised  the  action  of  ministers,  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  Palmerston  food  for  irri¬ 
tation  and  to  provoke  outspoken  re¬ 
monstrance;  but  substantially  the 
views  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  minister 
came  more  and  more  to  agree.  When, 
Anally,  he  was  defeated,  in  1858,  on 
the  Conspiracy  Bill,  which  was  con¬ 
trived  to  punish  the  attempt  of  Orsini 
on  the  Emperor’s  life,  the  point  in  dis¬ 
pute  was  one  as  to  which  the  Queen 
and  be  were  substantially  at  one;  and 
she  viewed  with  regret  and  even  with 
alarm  the  resignation  of  a  minister 
with  whom  she  bad  been  obliged  to 
maintain  so  many  and  often  such 
acrimonious  struggles.  Palmerston  be¬ 
came  Prime  Minister  again  in  June 
1859.  But  in  the  two  critical  episodes 
of  the  period  which  Intervened  be¬ 
tween  his  return  to  power  and  the 
Prince  Consort’s  death  in  December 
1861— namely,  the  war  between  France 
and  Austria,  and  the  threatened  hos¬ 
tilities  with  America— the  Queen  'and 
the  Prince  Consort  were  able  to  assert 
their  influence  in  favor  of  moderation 
without  provoking  any  semblance  of 
rupture  between  themselves  and  the 
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Prime  Minister.  The  avoidance  of  a 
breach  with  the  Northern  States  was 
the  last  occasion  on  which  she  was  to 
have  that  wise  and  loyal  help  which 
for  twenty  years  had  been  her  main¬ 
stay,  and  the  memory  of  which  en¬ 
dured  as  the  most  permanent  influence 
in  her  life. 

The  constitutional  struggle  had  often 
been  acute,  and,  under  the  irritation 
which  it  caused  the  Queen,  it  might 
easily  have  led  to  complications  still 
more  serious  had  it  not  been  for  the 
calmness  and  restraint  which  the  bal¬ 
anced  judgment  and  unselfish  loyalty 
of  the  Prince  were  able  to  impart  to 
her  attitude.  Henceforward  she  was 
to  have  other  topics  of  disagreement 
with  her  ministers;  but  that  none  of 
them  provoked  any  serious  political 
crisis  was  due  to  the  ripened  experi¬ 
ence  and  sensitive  perception  at  once 
of  the  limits  of  her  prerogative  and  of 
the  means  by  which  her  rightful  in¬ 
fluence  could  be  exerted,  which  she 
owed  to  the  tuition  of  the  Prince.  To 
her  native  sense  of  rectitude,  to  her 
strenuous  adherence  to  what  she  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  dictates  of  duty,  he 
brought  only  the  confirmation  of  steady 
and  unswerving  sympathy;  but  the 
constitutional  tact  which  she  acquired 
and  which  became  the  most  potent  in¬ 
fluence  in  her  later  work,  she  owed 
to  his  masculine  grasp  of  political  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  the  lessons  of  self-com¬ 
mand  which  he  imparted. 

Henceforward,  under  a  crushing 
sense  of  bereavement  which  took  the 
light  out  of  her  life,  the  Queen  had 
to  face,  alone  and  unaided,  a  long  and 
heavy  task  for  which  her  past  experi¬ 
ence  was  but  a  training  and  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  forty  years  that  were  to 
follow  constituted  the  longest  and  the 
most  august  portion  of  her  reign.  These 
years  saw  the  loyalty  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  deeply  planted  in  her  peo¬ 
ple’s  breasts,  growing  into  a  stately 
and  wide-spreading  tree.  They  saw 


the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  widely 
extended  and  knit  together  with  a 
growing  sense  of  unity,  and  the  name 
of  Victoria  inscribed  securely  on  the 
page  of  history  as  at  once  the  symbol 
of  that  unity  and  one  of  its  most  po¬ 
tent  bonds. 

To  the  task  which  now  faced  her  she 
brought  those  natural  gifts  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  now  ripened 
and  mellowed  by  wise  guidance  and  by 
an  already  long  experience  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  which  beset  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarch.  She  had  learned 
where  to  insist  and  where  to  yield, 
and  had  skilfully  avoided  bringing  any 
struggle  for  her  prerogative  to  the 
point  where  defeat  or  success  would 
have  been  almost  equally  fatal  to  its 
maintenance.  She  bad  learned  how  to 
hold  in  severe  restraint  a  naturally 
imperious  temper;  but  the  very  neces¬ 
sity  of  compliance  had  taught  her  how 
and  when  her  real  influence  might  be 
safely  exercised,  and  bad  crystallized 
that  influence  into  a  potent  force. 
These  later  years  brought  her  into  con¬ 
tact  with  ministers  of  great  Intellectual 
power,  backed  by  entbuslastlc  party 
spirit,  bent  upon  carrying  out  far-reach¬ 
ing  scbemes,  and  secure  in  great  par¬ 
liamentary  majorities.  None  of  them 
sought,  none  of  them  would  probably 
have  been  able,  to  place  such  curbs 
on  her  influence  as  she  had  to  endure 
on  more  than  one  occasion  from  Lord 
Palmerston.  That  this  was  so  in  an 
age  of  ever-increasing  assertion  of 
popular  rights  was  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  the  position  which  character  and 
ripe  experience  achieved  for  her. 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  might  be 
misleading,  to  attempt  to  define  pre¬ 
cisely  the  line  of  policy  which  the 
Queen  pursued,  or  to  say  that  she  con¬ 
sistently  pursued  any  definite  line, 
either  in  foreign  or  in  domestic  affairs. 
It  was  in  the  former  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  that  her  main  interest  lay,  and 
that  her  opinions  were  most  pro- 
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nounced.  But  it  is  a  prevalent  fallacy 
to  attribute  to  the  chief  actors  in  a 
nation’s  foreign  policy  one  undeviatiug 
aim,  which  permits  to  the  historian 
that  easy  classification  in  which  his 
soul  delights.  The  fallacy,  thus  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  historian,  is  helped  by 
party  spirit.  Each  political  party  at¬ 
tempts,  with  somewhat  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess  and  with  varying  degrees  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  to  represent  its  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  as  a  consistent  whole.  It  repeats 
certain  catchwords,  decries  certain 
connections,  advocates  certain  alliances, 
because  these  have  obtained  a  tradi¬ 
tional  currency  as  party  distinctions. 
But  neither  the  historian  nor  the  party 
politician  gives  nearly  sufficient  weight 
to  personal  predilections,  or  to  those 
accidental  circumstances  which  upset 
the  shrewdest  calculations  and  alter 
the  balance  of  international  conditions. 

We  should  be  equally  mistaken  if  we 
were  to  attribute  to  the  Queen’s  views 
of  foreign  politics,  which  absorbed  so 
much  of  hier  attention,  any  artificial 
consistency  such  as  is  implied  in  ad¬ 
herence  to  one  principle  of  policy.  It 
would  be  idle  to  pretend— nor  does  Mr. 
Lee  seek  to  prove— that  her  own  per¬ 
sonal  relations  to  many  of  the  reigning 
families  of  Europe  did  not  exercise  a 
very  large  share  in  determining  her 
bias.  She  formed  no  fixed  idea  as  to 
any  scheme  for  adjusting  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  She  had  no  pre¬ 
conceived  opinion  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  Empire  should  advance, 
the  alliances  which  it  should  cultivate, 
the  sources  of  power  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  which  its  energies  should  be 
mainly  spent,  or  the  principles  which 
this  nation  should  consistently  support 
or  oppose.  It  was  not  for  her  to  elab¬ 
orate  a  doctrinaire  scheme  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  proper  influence  in  the  world, 
still  less  to  represent  a  single  political 
party,  or  to  initiate  a  policy.  She  felt 
it  to  be  a  part  of  proper  fidelity  to  her 
order  to  resist  revolution,  and  not  to 


condone  disturbance  for  the  sake  of 
any  chimerical  scheme  of  political  re¬ 
generation,  She  never  allowed  a  popu¬ 
lar  cry  to  influence  her,  and  on  several 
occasions  she  took  a  line  in  foreign 
politics  which  was  distinctly  opposed 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  her  sub¬ 
jects.  In  her  first  contest  with  Lord 
Palmerston  as  to  the  treatment  of 
Mehemet  All;  in  the  strained  relations 
with  Greece  ov§r  the  Don  Pacifleo  af¬ 
fair;  in  the  long  dispute  as  to  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein;  in  the 
support  which  she  gave  to  Lord  Can¬ 
ning’s  policy  after  the  Indian  Mutiny; 
in  her  hesitation  before  the  Crimean 
War;  and  in  her  sympathy  with  the 
North  rather  than  the  South  in  the 
American  conflict— in  all  of  these  she 
took  the  side  which  was  distinctly  un¬ 
popular,  at  all  events  with  the  ruling 
classes,  at  the  time.  In  some,  at  least, 
of  these  questions  her  judgment  has 
been  proved  by  later  events  to  have 
been  wiser  that  that  of  her  ministers 
or  her  people.  It  is  true  that  we  can 
trace  no  uniformity  of  view  in  her  con¬ 
ception  of  our  proper  relations  with 
foreign  powers;  but  the  aspect  of 
European  affairs  in  her  reign  neither 
permitted  nor  encouraged  any  such 
persistence  of  aim  as  was  needful  to 
the  France  of  Richelieu,  or  to  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  Chatham  or  of  Pitt.  To  each 
case  as  it  occurred  she  strove  to  apply 
a  balanced  judgment,  sufficient  for  the 
moment,  based  on  clear  information, 
and  on  the  accumulated  -experience 
which  unrivalled  opportunities  had 
brought  her,  dominated  by  the  crown¬ 
ing  virtue  of  moderation,  clinging  to 
peace  while  peace  was  possible,  and 
untiring  in  effort  when  an  open  conflict 
became  inevitable.  The  only  consist¬ 
ency  in  her  views  of  foreign  politics 
was  her  rigid  obedience  to  these  condi¬ 
tions;  and  it  was  this  consistency 
which  made  her  influence  so  potent  as 
it  was. 

In  the  sphere  of  domestic  politics  it 
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would  be  just  as  absurd  to  claim  tbe 
Queen  as  tbe  consistent  ally  of  either 
party  in  the  State.  Those  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  questions,  which  divide  the  nation 
BO  deeply  and  plunge  it  into  conflicts 
of  such  intensity,  roused  neither  her 
interest  nor  her  sympathy.  Her  early 
training  inclined  her  rather  to  Presby¬ 
terianism  than  Episcopacy;  but  she 
never  allowed  these  inclinations  per¬ 
ceptibly  to  affect  her  conduct.  Into 
tbe  sphere  of  economical  and  flscal 
legislation  she  never  sought  to  intrude, 
regarding  tbe  questions  involved  as 
matters  of  administration  with  which 
the  Crown  ought  not  to  interfere.  With¬ 
out  enthusiasm  for  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  she  regarded  Its  settlement  as 
desirable  and  expedient  in  tbe  interests 
of  tbe  stability  of  tbe  constitution.  She 
intervened  with  strong  opinions,  which 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  express,  only 
when  domestic  legislation  appeared 
to  trench  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
She*  disliked  tbe  disestablishment  of 
tbe  Irish  Church  because  it  seemed 
inconsistent  with  her  coronation  oath. 
She  disliked  army  reform,  and  hesita¬ 
ted  long  before  she  consented  to  issue 
the  royal  warrant  abolishing  purchase, 
because  such  measures  seemed  to 
threaten  one  of  her  most  imposing 
prerogatives.  Above  all,  she  regarded 
tbe  menace  of  Home  Rule  as  a  danger 
of  tbe  flrst  magnitude.  But  she  car¬ 
ried  her  resistance  to  the  flrst  two 
measures  no  further  than  a  protest; 
the  pain  and  humiliation  of  tbe  last 
were  spared  both  to  the  nation  and  to 
herself. 

The  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire,  the  promotion  of  its  pros¬ 
perity,  the  maintenance  of  the  broad 
lines  of  its  constitution— these,  and  no 
preconceived  political  ideals,  were  tbe 
aims  to  which  she  made  all  her  efforts 
subservient.  No  previous  sovereign 
formed  so  clear  a  notion  of  the  Crown 
as  the  central  tie  that  binds  together 


our  vast  and  heterogeneous  Empire; 
and  the  position  which  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  thus  assumed  she  maintained 
with  ever-increasing  force  down  to  the 
last  day  of  her  reign.  Her  success  in 
this  direction  proceeded,  no  doubt, 
largely  from  the  warmth  of  her  heart 
and  from  tbe  readiness  of  her  sym¬ 
pathy,  which  responded  to  every  phase 
of  national  joy  and  sorrow,  and  gave 
utterance  to  simple  but  telling  words 
of  congratulation  or  encouragement  in 
every  great  crisis  of  the  national 
fate.  But  it  also  arose  from  the  pro¬ 
found  feeling  of  confldence  which  her 
acts  and  w'ords  increasingly  inspired 
throughout  a  long  career— of  confldence 
in  her  large  wisdom  and  tbe  upright¬ 
ness  and  unselflsbness  of  her  aims.  A 
character  of  consummate  rectitude,  im¬ 
perious,  but  without  the  least  taint  of 
pettiness,  blending  the  simple  grace  of 
tbe  domestic  virtues  with  an  exalted 
standard  of  public  duty,  formed  a 
unique  centre  to  which  the  warmth  of 
national  enthusiasm  might  be  attract¬ 
ed,  and  upon  which  it  might  be  secure¬ 
ly  anchored.  Thus  the  Queen  became 
indeed  a  “mother  in  Israel”;  and  the 
resulting  sense  of  fllial  and  fraternal 
relationship  made  a  common  pulse 
beat  through  all  her  vast  dominions. 
Had  it  been  the  contrivance  of  the 
most  astute  politician,  and  not  merely 
the  prompting  of  a  woman’s  sympathy, 
the  process  could  not  have  been  more 
deftly  adapted  to  the  great  political 
and  imperial  object  at  which  it  aimed 
and  which  it  achjeved. 

Nor  can  we  omit  here  to  note  the 
respect  and  admiration  engendered  by 
her  blameless  private  character  ami 
the  example  of  domestic  purity  and 
family  affection  which  throughout  a 
long  life  she  set  before  the  world.  The 
effect  of  such  an  example  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  either  in  its  moral 
effect  upon  the  nation,  or  in  the  in¬ 
creased  Influence  which  it  lent  to  the 
monarchy.  The  sane  and  simple  do- 
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inesticity  portrayed,  for  instance,  in 
the  “Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  High¬ 
lands,”  appealed  to  naultltudes  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  the  political  action 
of  the  sovereign.  The  Queen  took  the 
great  public,  as  it  were,  into  her  con¬ 
fidence.  It  was  a  compliment  as  wise 
as  it  was  delicai;e;  and  the  touch  of 
nature  made  the  palace  and  the  cot¬ 
tage  kin.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
In  certain  sections  of  society,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  so  pure  a  vision  as 
was  presented  by  the  private  life  and 
the  inner  court  of  Queen  Victoria  ap¬ 
peals  with  enormous  force  to  the  mass 
of  this  nation— to  the  middle  class, 
which,  after  all,  turns  the  scale  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  In  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  as  well  as  to  yet  humbler 
ranks  of  the  people.  The  personal  feel¬ 
ing,  the  respectful  admiration,  which 
this  vision  inspired,  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  influences  that  can  at  once  sup¬ 
port  a  throne  and  keep  a  nation  sound; 
and,  among  all  the  debts  we  owe  to 
Queen  Victoria,  there  is  none  greater 
than  that  such  an  influence  was  hers. 

Such  then  were  the  guiding  principles 
which  this  great  Queen  brought  to  the 
task  which,  with  no  partner  in  her 
heavy  burden,  she  discharged  for  forty 
years.  Crushed  by  a  grief  for  which 
time  admitted  no  dulling  of  memory, 
assailed  by  ever-recurring  sorrows, 
seeking  solace  only  in  unremitting  toil 
for  which  a  woman’s  strength  might 
well  have  proved  inadequate,  she  never 
relaxed  her  efforts,  never  allowed  her 
alert  and  ready  sympathy  to  slumber, 
never  lost  heart  or  hope  for  her  Em¬ 
pire.  Time  brought  its  rich  reward. 

But  that  reward  came  slowly:  the 
light  only  gradually  pierced  the  clouds. 
It  is  strange  to  recall  the  disloyalty 
that  In  those  early  days  of  widowhood 
assailed  one  whose  later  years  were 
acclaimed  by  a  people’s  whole-hearted 
love  and  reverence.  We  revive  these 
memories  of  ignorant  criticism,  the 
fantastic  schemes  of  a  crude  republi¬ 


canism,  as  though  they  were  the  dis¬ 
ordered  figments  of  a  nightmare;  and 
it  is  half  with  shame  and  half  with 
amusement  that  we  remind  ourselves 
that  these  formed  the  theme  of  respon¬ 
sible  politicians,  and  found  an  echo  in 
many  breasts.  Complaints  became  vo¬ 
ciferous  that  the  Queen  unduly  with¬ 
drew  herself  from  the  sight  of  her 
people,  took  too  little  part  in  social 
functions,  and  permitted  herself  an 
undue  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of 
grief.  Little  heed  was  paid  to  the 
causes  which  prevented  such  public 
appearances,  amongst  which  ill-health 
was  alone  sufficient.  It  was  suggested, 
with  an  astonishing  want  of  discretion, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  public  ceremo¬ 
nial,  the  cost  of  the  monarchy  was 
money  wasted;  and  that,  if  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd  were  not  dazzled  by  profuse 
display,  the  simplicity  and  cheapness 
of  republican  forms  might  be  a  con¬ 
venient  substitute.  Those  who  argued 
thus  were  singularly  blind  to  the  true 
value  of  the  Crown  as  a  political  In¬ 
stitution,  to  the  deeper  objects  for 
which  it  exists,  and  to  the  considera¬ 
tions  and  principies  on  which  public 
respect  for  it  depends. 

That  there  was  some  popular  discon¬ 
tent  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  It  Is 
painful  to  read  of  the  vexation  which 
it  caused  the  Queen,  and  of  her  com¬ 
plaints  that  the  words  which  might 
have  dispelled  it  were  not  spoken.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  more  chival¬ 
rous  had  those  amongst  her  ministers 
to  whom  the  Queen  appealed  taken 
more  energetic  steps  to  correct  an  im¬ 
pression  as  to  her  neglect  of  public 
duty  which  was  singularly  false,  and 
had  they  not  left  remonstrances  to  be 
made  by  the  Queen  herself  in  the  pages 
of  the  “Court  Journal.”  But  that  si¬ 
lence  may  after  all  have  been  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise,  for  it  left  tbe  truth  to 
shine  out  all  the  more  conspicuously 
when  the  nation  became  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  tbe  lifelong  devotion  of  the 
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Queeu,  and  discovered  that  in  the 
midst  of  her  troubles  she  liad  never 
neglected  the  more  important  if  less 
conspicuous  duties  of  the  sovereign. 

We  confess,  however,  to  a  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Lee  somewhat  exaggerates 
the  amount  of  unpopularity  that  the 
Queen’s  withdrawal  from  the  public 
eye  entailed,  lie  has,  no  doubt,  strong 
ground  for  his  opinion  in  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  Queen’s 
immediate  circle,  and  in  the  impression 
which  it  made  upon  the  Queen  herself. 
But  the  popular  irritation  was,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  never  very  deep,  and  its  mani¬ 
festations  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  tirades  of  journalistic  scribblers— 
always  the  most  fallacious  guides.  Let 
us  only  consider  the  real  facts  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Constancy  to  a  memory, 
the  sacred  reverence  paid  to  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  life— these  may  cause  a  passing 
irritation  when  they  jar  upon  the  petty 
enjoyments  of  the  hour,  but  none  the 
less  they  move  our  admiration  and  pro¬ 
voke  our  deeper  sympathy.  If  one 
whose  presence  is  eagerly  sought  de¬ 
parts  from  our  company  and  retreats 
from  the  noisy  throng  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  great  sorrow,  we  may  re¬ 
gret  the  decision,  but  we  do  not  with¬ 
draw  our  affection  or  dethrone  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  admiration  from  its  ped¬ 
estal.  That  unpopularity  is  somewhat 
unreal  which  fancies  itself  to  entertain 
a  dislike  of  what  it  venerates  only  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  show  its  veneration  as 
it  fain  would  do.  In  this  case  the 
grumbling  was  superfleial;  the  real 
heart  of  the  nation  would  have  been 
untrue  to  itself  if  it  bad  not  cherished 
a  secret  sympathy.  The  memory  of 
one  significant  incident,  which  Mr.  Lee 
recounts,  is  yet  fresh  upon  us.  It  was 
at  a  meeting  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  on 
December  4,  1866,  that  Mr.  Ayrton,  a 
somewhat  truculent  politician,  who 
achieved  a  temporary  notoriety  largely 
owing  to  the  fantasies  of  comic  opera, 
denounced  in  unsparing  terms  what  he 


was  pleased  to  call  the  Queen’s  neglect 
of  public  duty.  The  crowd  listened  in 
silence;  but  when  it  was  the  turn  of 
Mr.  Bright  to  speak,  he  gauged  the 
feeling  of  his  audience  better,  and 
stirred  their  hearts  by  a  rebuke  which 
was  all  the  more  scathing  because  its 
language  was  studiously  moderate. 

“I  think”  (he  remarked)  “there  has 
been,  by  many  persons,  a  great  injus¬ 
tice  done  to  the  Queen  in  reference  to 
her  desolate  and  widowed  position;  and 
I  venture  to  say  this,  that  a  woman, 
be  she  the  Queen  of  a  great  realm,  or 
be  she  the  wife  of  one  of  your  laboring 
men,  who  can  keep  alive  in  her  heart 
a  great  sorrow  for  the  lost  object  of 
her  life  and  her  affection,  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  wanting  in  a  great  and 
generous  sympathy  with  you.” 

> 

No  other  man  could  have  uttered  these 
words  with  such  telling  force.  The 
audience  would  have  been  false  to 
their  English  manhood  had  they  failed 
to  respond  to  the  call;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  declined  to  listen 
to  the  paltry  apologies  by  which  Mr. 
Ayrton  tried  to  cover  his  retreat. 

The  cloud  looked  blacker  than  it  real¬ 
ly  was;  and  the  sustained  effort  of  a 
courageous  heart  that  never  flinched 
from  serious  work,  and  slowly  schooled 
Itself  to  face  the  ordeal  of  public  func¬ 
tions,  completely  dispelled  it  in  the 
end.  All  the  real  and  vital  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  noble  life  gradually  stood 
out  more  and  more  patent  to  the  eyes 
of  all,  and  transformed  those  luke¬ 
warm  feelings  which  prevailed  at  the 
outset  of  the  reign  into  an  intensity  of 
personal  devotion  and  loyalty  of  which 
our  grandfathers  could  hardly  have 
had  a  conception.  The  influence  of 
this  feeling  upon  the  cohesion  of  the 
Empire  we  have  already  noted.  If  it 
was  in  some  sense  the  effect  of  Im¬ 
perial  expansion  and  unity,  it  was  also 
a  potent  cause.  Mr.  Lee  points  out 
that  the  result  was  partly  due  to  ‘la 
force  of  circumstances  not  subject  to 
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any  individual  control.”  The  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  gathered  round  the  Queen 
In  her  later  days  was,  as  he  says, 

largely  the  outcome  of  the  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  British  monarchy  which 
sprang  ^rom  the  development  of  the 
Colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  sudden  strengthening 
of  the  sense  of  unity  between  them 
and  the  mother-country. 

But  while  we  admit  this  to  the  full, 
we  must  not  forget  the  praise  that  is 
due  to  tlie  Queen  for  the  fostering  of 
this  feeling,  which  entered  so  deeply 
Into  her  own  heart  as  to  become  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  her  being. 

Suddenly,  with  only  the  shortest 
warning,  in  the  midst  of  work,  and 
with  the  burden  of  anxiety  heavy  on 
her,  that  quick  brain,  that  sympathetic 
heart,  that  unsparing  energy  sank  to 
rest.  On  January  19th,  1901,  the  na¬ 
tion  was  startled  by  an  ominous  re¬ 
port:  at  half-past  six  on  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  the  Queen  was  dead.  No 
sovereign  ever  passed  from  her  people 
amidst  a  sorrow  so  universal  and  so 
profound.  The  successive  stages  in  her 
obsequies  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  na¬ 
tion  like  the  scenes  of  a  mighty  drama, 
in  which  not  only  the  spectators  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
take  a  part  Each  phase  of  that  au¬ 
gust  ceremonial,  as  it  carried  her  fur- 
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ther  from  the  home  of  her  own  choos¬ 
ing,  the  scene  of  domestic  Joys  and  of 
long  vicissitudes  of  sorrow,  to  her  final 
resting-place  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  mightiest  of  England’s  palaces, 
seemed  to  drop  something  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  mere  personal  feeling,  and  to 
absorb  her  into  the  mighty  bosom  of 
her  Empire’s  history. 

To  the  keeping  of  that  solemn  record 
we  may  commit  her  memory.  Two 
years  have  passed  since  we  beard  that 
the  name  which  bad  become  familiar 
as  a  household  word  for  two  genera¬ 
tions  was  now  only  a  memory;  that 
she,  who  bad  so  long  been  an  active 
and  ruling  force  in  the  world’s  affairs, 
bad  become  the  typical  and  dominant 
figure  in  a  momentous  epoch  of  the 
past.  Our  first  emotions  of  personal 
grief  are  spent,  our  natural  tears  are 
dried.  The  great  Queen  stands  now 
before  the  august  tribunal  of  History, 
w'here  the  verdict  on  her  work  must  be 
passed.  Time  is  already  permitting  us 
to  see  that  work  more  and  more  in  its 
Just  proportions,  to  form  a  Judgment 
more  and  more  dispassionate  ns  it 
shakes  itself  free  from  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  personal  feeling.  Whatever 
the  final  verdict  may  be,  we  await  it 
with  confidence  and  pride,  sure  that  it 
will  not  diminish  the  lustre  of  her 
many  virtues,  or  detract  from  the  per¬ 
manent  importance  of  her  Imperial 
work. 
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A  party  of  old-fashioned  folk  were 
discussing  at  lunch  the  other  day  the 
ever-bewildering  rush  of  social  innova¬ 
tion,  and  at  last  they  took  to  wonder¬ 
ing  what  things  they  would  be  able  to 
boast  of  having  seen  in  London  if  each 
of  them  lived  to  be  seventy.  “I  shall 
say  that  I  once  lived  in  a  whole  house 
of  my  own,”  said  one;  “I  shall  say  that 
I  once  drove  a  carriage  drawn  by  my 
own  horses,”  said  another;  “I  shall  tell 
how  I  wrote  my  own  letters  with  a 
pen,”  said  a  third;  “But  I  shall  boast 
that  I  was  served  by  my  own  ser¬ 
vants,”  said  the  hostess:  and  all  felt 
that  her  reminiscences  would  have  a 
special  value. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  London 
will  go  the  way  of  most  cities  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  its  large  private 
bouses,  those  castles  so  dear  to  the 
Englishman,  with  all  their  waste  of 
space  and  extravagant  cost,  must  give 
way  to  data.  It  seems  probable,  too, 
that  London  will  improve  upon  the 
Continental  practice  and  combine  res¬ 
taurants  with  flats.  We  may  see  that 
this  plan  has  already  been  tried  with 
excellent  results  in  certain  flats  of  the 
more  luxurious  order.  But  the  system 
is  extending  rapidly,  and  there  are  now 
flats  or  sets  of  rooms,  of  an  entirely 
unpretentious  kind,  where  lunches  and 
dinners  are  served  in  the  public  dining¬ 
room  at  a  cost  of  from  9d.  for  lunch 
to  Is.  or  Is.  3d.  for  dinner.  The  food 
is  simple,  but  well  cooked,  and  can  be 
nicely  served  at  a  sum  just  over  cost 
price.  We  have  all  heard,  too,  of  the 
wonderful  traiteur  who  would  seem  to 
have  stepped  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  who  provides  dinner,  with 
table  linen,  flowers,  silver,  the  whole 
accompanied  by  a  deft  attendant,  who 
waits,  washes  up,  and  disappears.  The 
whole  for  a  moderate  sum.  The  sys¬ 


tem  appears  to  w'ork  well,  and  we  are 
assured  that  it  affords  influite  relief 
to  the  undomestic  married  couple,  to 
the  bachelor,  or  to  the  woman  with  a 
profession.  In  any  case,  these  facts 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  domes¬ 
tic  ditSculty  is  a  real  one,  and  that 
many  people’s  lives  are  made  a  burden 
to  them  by  their  inability  to  train  and 
to  keep  their  servants,  or  to  make  a 
comfortable  home;  let  us  add,  by  the 
reluctance  of  young  girls  to  enter  ser¬ 
vice,  and  their  Incapacity  very  often 
for  domestic  duties. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  believes  that 
there  are  some  very  serious  evils  and 
injustices  which  might  easily  be  set 
right  in  connection  with  domestic  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
though  it  is  a  bard  saying,  we  ail  of 
us  get  the  servants  we  deserve. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  young  people  are  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  by 
the  opinion  of  their  fellows,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  service  is  not 
now  in  favor.  Domesticity,  and  by 
that  word  I  wish  to  mean  the  care  of 
a  bouse,  and  of  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  comfort  of  its  inmates,  is  not  in 
fashion  even  amongst  young  ladies.  We 
must  remember  that  fashion  is  not 
conflned  to  one  class.  The  girl  who  in 
London  announces  her  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  a  servant  has  to  go  through  a 
perfect  hailstorm  of  chaff  and  banter; 
her  brothers  and  their  friends  call  her 
“Slavey,”  and  suggest  all  manner  of 
horrors  in  store  for  her;  her  sisters,  on 
the  other  band,  tell  her  she  will  wear 
a  cap,  and  never  get  a  holiday  or  an 
hour  out.  In  truth,  it  requires  no  little 
character  and  determination  to  take  so 
unpopular  a  course.  The  writer  re¬ 
members  a  most  interesting  debate  at 
a  large  girls’  club  on  this  very  ques- 
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tiou  iu  which  she  took  part,  and  how 
she  tried  to  prove  to  the  meeting  that 
everyone  at  some  time  or  other  em¬ 
ployed  domestic  helps,  whether  as 
washerwomen  to  come  and  help  wash 
or  as  charwomen  on  occasions  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  other  emergency.  The  debate 
clearly  showed  that  it  was  not  a  want 
of  liberty  that  was  complained  of  so 
much  as  the  loss  of  social  status,  and 
a  sort  of  feeling  that  domestic  work 
was  not  of  so  high  and  honorable  a 
kind  as  bookfolding,  dressmaking.  Jam¬ 
making,  or  any  of  the  other  trades  by 
which  girls  earn  a  starvation  wage. 
The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  reading  of  Stevenson’s  verses  to 
his  old  nurse,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a  dawning  sense  that  to  be  a  good 
nurse  to  a  little  child,  to  cook,  and 
manage  the  expenditure  of  a  family  on 
food,  were,  after  all,  difficult  and  hon¬ 
orable  professions,  which  perhaps  ex¬ 
acted  higher  qualities  than  the  making 
one  part  of  a  pin,  or  a  life  spent  on 
button-boles. 

The  writer,  however,  felt  that  to 
raise  the  consideration  in  which  ser¬ 
vants  were  held,  and  to  secure  a  good 
start  in  the  profession,  were  first  steps 
to  be  taken  towards  a  better  state  of 
things.  It  is  the  first  start  which  is 
so  difficult  and  which  destroys  the 
chances  of  so  many  girls,  and  disgusts 
others  with  their  work.  The  first  start 
is  nearly  always  made  in  a  tradesman’s 
family,  where  the  girl  is  not  expected 
to  have  any  special  knowledge,  but  is 
to  help  a  little  with  everything.  Such 
homes  may  be,  and  often  are,  among 
the  most  comfortable  in  service,  if  the 
mistress  is  a  good-hearted,  sensible 
woman  who  knows  bow  to  train  her 
little  maid.  There  is  a  sense  of  home, 
especially  if  there  are  children,  often 
sadly  wanting  in  larger  establishments. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temptation 
to  overwork  the  young  servant,  to 
make  her  do  all,  while  the  mistress 
does  nothing,  is  a  serious  one,  and 


there  is  often  wanting  that  touch  of 
sympathy  which  helps  a  young  girl  in 
her  first  year  away  from  home  in  a 
strange  family.  It  is  very  much  like 
being  at  school,  only  there  is  less  play¬ 
time.  Many  girls  detest  the  eating 
alone,  and  their  meals  doubtless  be¬ 
come  strange  affairs  of  queer  and  ill- 
digested  food;  but  here,  again,  in  many 
families  the  little  nurse  dines  with  the 
children  and  her  mistress,  and  gets  a 
further  sense  of  being  at  home. 

It  w’ould  be  weli  if  mistresses  could 
realize  how  very  often  the  beginnings 
of  a  young  servant  have  been  in  such 
situations  as  these,  and  how  the  change 
to  a  well-appointed,  well-ordered  bouse 
is  an  overwhelming  one,  and  one  which 
the  “between  girl,’’  the  kitebenmaid  or 
young  housemaid,  does  not  always  find 
to  her  advantage. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  great 
evils  which  beset  domestic  service  as  it 
is  organized  to-day.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  under  servants,  the 
young  apprentices  we  may  cail  them, 
are  not  considered  as  they  should  be, 
and  have  far  too  much  given  them  to 
do.  They  are  often  ill  fed,  with  Insuf¬ 
ficient  time  for  meals;  their  work  is 
never  done.  The  writer  believes  this 
evil  to  exist  more  especially  in  the 
large  middle-class  house  which  keeps 
“between’’  girls,  or  young  kitchen- 
maids  and  under-housemaids.  The 
manners  of  the  servants’  hall  in  very 
large  establishments  have  become  the 
fashion  in  numberless  houses  which 
were  never  intended  for  such  arti¬ 
ficialities,  manners  which  may  be  in 
place  in  his  Grace’s  establishments, 
in  the  counties,  but  are  entirely  out  of 
reason  in  an  ordinary  London  house  in 
a  London  street.  The  upper  servants 
practically  do  no  work— they  expect  to 
eat  and  live  apart— the  whole  work  of 
the  house  is  often  left  to  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  “tweeny”  girl  who  naturally  be¬ 
comes  overworked  and  anaemic.  The 
writer  knows  of  one  unfortunate  little 
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maid  called  borne  to  see  a  dying 
father,  who,  on  her  return  after  a 
three  days’  absence,  found  that  eveiy 
plate,  dish,  cup  or  saucer,  pot  or  pan 
which  had  been  used  in  the  kitchen  in 
her  absence,  bad  been  piled  round  the 
stftallery  in  all  their  nfalodorous  grease 
for  her  to  wash.  She  sat  up  half  the 
night  to  get  through  the  odious  busi¬ 
ness.  Such  a  girl  will  probably,  be¬ 
sides  her  own  definite  work  which  is 
hers  of  right  before  breakfast,  have  to 
make  early  tea  and  serve  it,  for  all 
the  upper  servants,  wherever  they  may 
choose  to  take  it;  besides  laying  the 
fires,  she  will  have  to  deposit  a  match 
box  and  a  few  choice  sticks  of  wood 
before  the  principal  grates,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  fiction  that  the  upper  ser¬ 
vants  “see  to’’  the  fires  the  sitting- 
rooms.  The  kitcbenmaid  has  often  to 
cook  two  dinners,  for  the  “Room,”  for 
the  “Hall,”  besides  very  often  cooking 
the  lunch  for  the  dining-room,  in  all 
cases  helping  the  cook  to  do  so.  Such 
artificial  arrangements  give  double 
work,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  in 
a  very  large  house  with  a  large  staff, 
they  throw  a  vast  amount  of  unneces¬ 
sary  work  upon  the  youngest  members 
of  the  household.  We  may  remember 
Mr.  Weller’s  friend,  Mr.  Muzzle,  and 
bis  explanation  of  why  the  young  ser¬ 
vants  dined  in  the  “washus”— “the 
Juniors  is  always  so  very  savage.”  But 
Mr.  Muzzle  bad  not  invented  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table  with  different  meals  for  the 
upper  and  under  servants.  Now  these 
habits  get  known  and  frighten  young 
servants,  who  are  willing  enough  to 
work  for  their  employers,  but  who  re¬ 
sent  the  arbitrary  behavior  of  the  up¬ 
per  servants.  It  is,  of  course,  asking 
a  great  deal  of  every  mistress  of  a 
household  that  she  should  know  what 
goes  on  in  her  own  house;  but  a  little 
good  sense  and  kindly  feeling  would 
in  the  long  run  be  respected  by  the 
entire  household,  and  would  put  an  end 
to  a  condition  of  things  which  bears 


vei*y  hardly  upon  the  young  servant. 
A  very  stiff  examination  paper  might 
be  set  to  mistresses  of  households 
thus: 

(1)  Given  three  staircases  above 
stairs,  one  oak,  one  stone,  and  one  or¬ 
dinary  wood.  What  servant  cleans 
which  staircase?  and  if  there  are  steps 
to  the  cellar  who  cleans  these? 

(2)  Who  lays  tea  in  the  housekeeper’s 
room? 

(3)  Who  cleans  the  cook’s  boots? 

The  number  of  conundrums  might  be 

indefinitely  extended,  and  few  house¬ 
holders  could  satisfy  the  examiners. 
The  answers  would  depend  on  the 
number  of  servants  kept,  whether 
there  are  men  servants,  whether  the 
house  is  in  town  or  country.  In  old 
days  the  upper  servants  took  a  fair 
share  of  the  work  themselves;  now  it 
is  all  left  to  the  juniors,  who  have  not 
yet  learned  their  business,  are  always 
in  a  muddle,  are  too  often  overworked, 
and  do  not  get  proper  leisure  for  their 
meals.  I  say  nothing  of  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing  which  the  increase  of  servants  in 
a  small  house  involves.  If  the  mistress 
wili  make  each  servant  understand 
that  she  will  tolerate  no  injustice,  if 
she  will  define  the  duties  of  each  ser¬ 
vant  after  careful  consideration,  and 
let  every  servant  feel  that  all  may  find 
in  her  a  friend,  and  establish  personal 
relations  with  them  individually,  she 
can  easily  arrange  for  a  comfortable 
dinner  in  common,  and,  without  undue 
interference,  can  yet  see  that  one  and 
all  get  a  reasonable  share  of  comfort 
and  leisure. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  matter 
behind.  The  question  of  character.  Is 
an  employer  bound  to  give  a  character 
of  a  servant,  and  how  should  he  give 
it,  and  how  often  should  he  give  it? 
It  is  commonly  assumed  that  every 
employer "^Ives  a  character  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  but  it  is  not  so.  One  of 
the  best  known  of  the  London  Registry 
Ofllces  recently  took  a  test  case  into 
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court,  with  the  result  that  it  appears 
that  the  employer  is  not  so  bound;  it 
is  certain  that  some  employers  consist¬ 
ently  refuse  to  give  characters  at  all, 
and  that  others  are  exceedingly  care¬ 
less  and  negligent  of  the  interests  of 
the  servant.  If  we  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  whole  system  of  character¬ 
giving  is  a  piece  of  most  delicate  ma¬ 
chinery:  the  character  is  usually  in  the 
air,  and  is  often  lost  altogether,  or 
changed  and  damaged  in  transference. 
Characters,  as  we  all  know,  are  most 
often  given  by  word  of  -  mouth  from 
one  person  to  another,  in  private,  and 
are  privileged.  Let  us  suppose  a  case 
in  which  a  servant  has  a  satisfactory 
character  of  three  years;  she  leaves  for 
no  fault,  and  her  employer  gives  a  good 
character  of  the  three  years  to  another 
lady,  who  engages  her.  The  servant 
leaves  her  new  situation  at  the  end  of 
her  month,  from  no  fault  very  likely; 
perhaps  she  does  not  like  new  ways; 
perhaps  she  does  not  agree  well  with 
the  servants,  but  she  leaves.  Now 
there  is  a  tradition  of  service  that  the 
servant  carries  out  of  her  situation  at 
her  month  the  character  she  took  in. 
But  in  the  present  case  where  is  that 
character?  obviously  in  the  air;  she  is 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  her  em¬ 
ployer  of  a  month,  who  if  she  is  vexed 
may  not  unlikely  allow  her  vexation 
to  appear  in  her  rehearsal  of  the  char¬ 
acter.  Nor  is  that  all;  the  servant 
might  conceivably  go  back  to  her  old 
employer  and  ask  for  a  second  charac¬ 
ter.  This  she  sometimes  gets,  but  one 
may  very  often  hear  employers  say 
that  they  make  it  a  rule  never  to  give 
a  second  character.  In  such  a  case, 
therefore,  which  is  of  every-day  occur¬ 
rence,  the  servant  loses  a  good  charac¬ 
ter  and  is  very  seriously  Injured.  Let 
us  take  another  case.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  the  month  something  serious 
has  taken  place,  which  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  character,  yet  very  often 
the  employer,  to  save  annoyance  to 


herself,  will  give  the  character  she  re¬ 
ceived,  and  say  nothing  about  the  just 
cause  of  complaint  that  she  may  have. 
In  this  case  the  injustice  is  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Then  there  are  the  cases  of  em¬ 
ployers  who  would  gladly  befriend 
their  servants,  but  who  have  gone 
abroad,  gone  to  India  perhaps,  or  the 
colonies,  and  who  have  forgotten  to 
leave  the  character  of  a  servant  in 
some  obtainable  form.  Then  do  we  not 
all  know  of  the  employer  who,  when 
written  to  for  a  character,  answers  in 
the  hastiest  of  notes,  answers  one  ques¬ 
tion  and  quietly  Ignores  the  others? 
What  conclusion  to  draw  is  a  constant¬ 
ly  recurring  puzzle.  Now  it  seems  to 
the  writer  that  in  other  countries  they 
have  a  more  businesslike  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  system.  The  young  man  or  wom¬ 
an  intending  service  buys  a  book— let 
us  call  it  a  “service  book,”  in  which 
his  name,  birthplace,  parentage,  are  en¬ 
tered.  There  may  then  very  likely 
come  a  recommendation  from  the 
schoolmaster,  and  so  he  or  she  gets  his 
first  situation.  At  every  change  the 
character  is  written  In  the  book  and 
visaed  by  the  consul,  who  affixes  a 
stamp.  It  is  thus  possible  to  see  the 
“ensemble”  of  some  years  of  service, 
and  If  the  record  is  good  it  ensures 
work  to  every  industrious  man  or 
woman;  the  characters  are  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  more  carefully  set  down  than 
is  commonly  the  case  with  us,  and  the 
system  prevents  hasty  statements,  as 
“Frau  Buchholtz”  has  told  us  in  her 
inimitable  way.  The  writer  has  now 
one  such  book  before  her,  and  is  great¬ 
ly  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
plan  and  the  value  to  employer  and 
employed  of  such  careful  testimony. 
The  system  is  in  vogue  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  probably  In 
many  other  countries. 

We  know  that  In  all  classes  in  Eng¬ 
land  there  is  a  horror  of  organization, 
or  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  possible  that  objec- 
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tlons  luigbt  be  ruised  to  the  “service 
book”  even  If  it  could  be  bought  at  the 
nearest  i>OBt  office  and  the  character 
stamp  affixed  by  the  post-master.  We 
are  luclincd  to  think  that  the  best  ser¬ 
vants  would  welcome  the  Innovation, 
which  would  inevitably  bring  the  rank 
and  file  into  line.  Such  a  system  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  opening  of  public 
bureaux  where  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed  could  register  their  wants,  in¬ 
stead  of  as  now  employing  expensive 
registry  offices  and  advertising  in  the 
public  prints.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  these  are  safeguards,  but  the  little 
“service  book”  would  be  a  far  more 
efficient  safeguard,  and  would,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  greatly  assist  the  modern  house¬ 
wife  as  well  as  the  modern  servant. 
The  writer  has  been  urged  to  put  to¬ 
gether  these  suggestions  by  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  many  servants  as  to  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  nature  of  their  position; 
she  believes  that  they  would  welcome 

Tta*  NlMtMDtb  Oentaty  and  After. 


the  service  book;  but,  book  or  no  book, 
is  it  beyond  tlie  skill  of  the  law  to  give 
some  kind  of  sanction  to  the  domestic 
contracts  on  which  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  every  household  depend, 
and  so  to  guarantee  that  Justice  shall 
be  done  to  the  large  and  ever-growing 
class  of  domestic  servants,  who,  as  a 
class,  render  most  admirable  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  to  our  commonwealth?  It 
is  quite  Impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
heedlessness,  the  careless  indifference 
with  which  characters  of  human  be¬ 
ings  are  tossed  about  and  fiung  to 
chance  as  it  were.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  compel  an  employer  to  give  a 
character  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  served  him,  and  eaten  his  bread? 
We  must  remember  that  the  credit, 
happiness,  nay  the  very  chance  of  an 
honest  livelihood,  depends  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  fellow-subjects  upon  the 
momentous  question,  character  or  no 
character? 

E.  B.  Harrison. 


DOWN  TO  THE  SEAS  AGAIN. 

We  are  bound  for  blue  water,  where  the  great  winds  blow. 
It’s  time  we  got  our  tacks  aboard;  time  for  us  to  go. 

The  crowd’s  at  the  capstan  and  the  tune's  in  the  shout 
A  long  heave,  a  strong  heave,  and  warp  the  hooker  out. 

Cast  the  turns  off,  sonny,  stretch  the  rope  along. 

Sway  taut  handsomely,  ’n*  someone  give  a  song. 

Astern  us  are  the  Welsh  hills:  the  lights  o’  the  town. 

A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  “roll  the  cotton  down.” 

The  bow-wash  is  eddying,  spreading  from  the  bows. 

Aloft  ’n’  loose  the  tops’ls  ’n’  someone  give  a  rouse. 

A  salt  Atlantic  chanty  shall  be  music  to  the  dead. 

A  long  pull,  a  strong  poll,  and  the  yard  to  the  mast  head. 

Green  and  merry  run  the  seas:  the  wind  comes  cold. 

Salt  and  strong  and  pleasant  and  worth  a  mint  o’  gold. 

And  she’s  staggering,  swooping,  as  she  feels  her  feet. 

A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  aft  the  main  sheet. 
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The  blocks  are  piping:  the  weather-gear  strains. 

Such  a  clatter  o’  chain-sheets,  the  devirs  in  the  chains. 

Over  us  the  bright  stars:  under  us  the  drowned. 

A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  we’re  outward  bound. 

Yonder  round  and  ruddy  is  the  mellow  old  moon. 

The  red-funnelled  tug  has  gone,  and  now,  sonny,  soon 
We’ll  be  clear  of  the  Channel,  so  watch  how  you  steer. 

Ease  her  when  she  pitches;  and,  so  long,  my  dear. 

Tb«  SpMker. 
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The  first  thought  of  a  townsman  on 
awakening  in  a  country  bouse  will  be, 
“This  is  not  my  own  bed,”  bis  next, 
“How  still  it  is!”  It  is  this  that  has 
aroused  him.  As  the  dark  hours  rolled 
on,  the  porter  sense,  which  never  quite 
sleeps,  has  missed  the  familiar  tramp 
of  the  policeman,  the  mufiled  rumble 
of  underground  trains,  and  growing 
uneasy  at  the  unked  silence  at  length 
has  rung  up  consciousness. 

Other  impressions  follow:  sweet- 
scented  darkness  for  one;  darkness  un¬ 
relieved  by  dots  and  lines  upon  the 
ceiling  from  the  lamp  in  the  square. 

Then  come  rustlings  and  chirrups 
among  the  wistaria  leaves  which 
brush  the  pane,  and  from  somewhere 
aloft  a  thin  strain  tells  that  a  lark  is 
singing.  One  props  oneself  upon  an 
elbow  to  catch  the  delicate  trill,  but  it 
Is  lost  already.  Bird  after  bird  breaks 
upon  the  quiet  with  a  babel  of  sweet 
sounds,  such  an  outburst  as  can  only 
be  beard  in  the  dusk  of  a  summer 
dawn. 

Three  cuckoos  call  incessantly,  two 
clear-throated  and  close  at  hand,  one 
from  the  copse  with  breaking  voice. 
Thrushes  beyond  estimation,  black¬ 


birds  innumerable  are  singing  one  an¬ 
other  down.  Little  breathless  spurts 
of  melody  come  from  the  sill  where  a 
wren  is  bobbing  around  bis  small  wife 
with  drooping  wing  and  expanded  tall. 
The  drawl  of  the  green-linnet,  the  dry 
chirp  of  the  sparrows  mingle  with  the 
“Conk  .  .  .  Conk-conk”  of  coots  from 
the  pond.  The  drumming  crow  of  a 
pheasant  is  answered  by  a  clear  shoot 
from  the  Hambro’  pens. 

Verily  a  joyful  noise;  but  of  brief 
duration;  the  light  waxes  and  the 
merry  din  dwindles.  Nestle  down 
again  into  the  pillows  with  the  thought 
that  you  have  enjoyed  what  the  coun¬ 
tryman  hears  but  twice  or  thrice  a 
year.  He  commonly  sleeps  through 
the  chorale,  arrives  late  at  the  porch 
of  day  and  misses  the  introit. 

After  breakfast  something  is  said 
about  church.  “Two  miles  by  the  foot¬ 
path  and— no  shade,”  observes  the  pro¬ 
fessor  sententlously.  Selecting  a  Ger¬ 
man  review  and  a  paper-knife  he  re¬ 
tires  to  the  tent  between  the  cedars 
nursing  a  tobacco-jar. 

Yet  it  is  a  not  unfruitful  journey 
through  the  crops  that  clothe  the  white 
swells  of  the  downs,  sloping  from  the 
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rounded  knaps  topped  with  beech- 
woods  to  the  grassy  bed  of  the  winter¬ 
bourne  winding  between  its  alders. 

Peace,  peace  seems  all, 

Saint  Praxed’s  ever  was  the  church 
for  peace. 

When  was  It  otherwise,  think  you,  in 
this  sleepy  hollow,  this  forgotten  nook 
of  the  Midlands? 

A  fragment  of  ruddy  flint  in  the  foot¬ 
path  attracts  the  eye:  there  lie  three 
more  among  the  barley  stems,  small, 
angular,  with  the  color  of  Are  upon 
them;  plainly  some  ancient  burning, 
for  their  surfaces  have  the  soapy  glaze 
which  only  the  centuries  can  give. 
There  were  no  flred  shards  a  stone’s 
throw  back,  there  are  none  a  few 
strides  further  on,  yet  here,  just  here, 
are  scores  in  the  surface-soil  which 
swells  into  a  long  low  hillock.  The 
wash  of  winter  rains,  the  grooving 
share,  the  labors  of  the  worm,  “our 
busy  brother,”  have  all  but  obliterated 
an  ancient  monument,  yet  this  is  sure¬ 
ly  a  Long  Barrow. 

How  looked  the  green  country-side, 
think  you,  when  the  chief  lay  dead 
upon  the  bavins,  bis  flnery  and  weap¬ 
ons  about  him,  a  crowd  of  hoppled 
captives  Ailing  the  penfold,  sullen, 
hopeless,  awaiting  the  feeding  tongues 
of  flame?  What  manner  of  men  were 
those  who  planned  the  thing  and 
watched  it  out?  Who,  when  the  Are 
died  down  and  the  horrid  glee  was 
over,  basted  dog-like  to  scratch  the 
kindly  moulds  over  their  works  ere 
they  slunk  away?  Small  and  shaggy 
and  foul,  narrow  of  brow  and  bard  of 
heart  were  those  from  whose  loins  we 
sprung,  that  unacknowledged,  mis¬ 
creant  ancestry,  our  veritable  fathers 
—thine,  my  friend,  and  mine! 

Does  not  the  horror  of  the  awful 
past  draw  a  shadow  across  the  sun? 
It  is  good,  methinks,  at  times,  to  lay 
band  on  mouth  and  peer  in  silence  into 


the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  were 
digged. 

And  lo,  the  tiny  church  among  the 
hills,  asleep  in  the  sunshine,  for  we  are 
early.  Not  wholly  lonely,  for  a  lady 
moves  among  the  graves  with  flowers 
in  her  hands.  In  the  dark  interior 
someone  is  playing;  through  the  low 
dentelled  arch  thrills  the  sweet  sorrow 
of  Beethoven;  otherwise  are  no  signs 
of  worshippers  without  or  within. 

The  plan  of  the  little  sanctuary  tells 
Its  own  tale.  Here  are  four  stone 
w'alls  and  a  tiled  roof,  neither  vestry, 
aisle,  porch  nor  transept  complicates 
this  example  of  a  church  in  its  sim¬ 
plest  expression.  Plain;  bow  else?  Un¬ 
interesting;  by  no  means.  Every  stone 
is  tangible  history.  Will  you  read  with 
me? 

The  oldest  and  stoutest  work  is  the 
small,  four-square,'  unbuttressed  tow¬ 
er,  solid  and  dark  as  a  keep.  Eastward 
of  this  run  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
pierced  by  two  round-headed  doors  and 
a  window  of  Saxon  times.  Half-way 
to  the  pulpit  newer  work  begins  upon 
a  broader  ground-plan,  lighted  by 
straight  lancets  of  great  but  uncertain 
age,  uncertain,  since  the  chancel-arch 
beyond  them  is  semi-circular  and 
square  in  section,  possibly  dating  from 
the  eleventh  century  or  even  earlier. 

So  much  we  discern  despite  the  twi¬ 
light,  and  sinking  into  an  empty  pew 
enjoy  the  coolness  and  quaint  fusty 
smell  of  the  pious  place,  and  fall 
a-wondering  what  rude  imagery  of  the 
last  assize  the  blistered  whitewash 
conceals. 

The  chancel  is  all  air  and  sunshine; 
the  flicker  of  leaves  and  muymur  of 
bees— blameless  Sabbath  -  breakers— 
come  in  through  the  low,  flve-lighted 
windows,  last  effort  of  English  point¬ 
ed.  It  hardly  needs  the  MDCXXXVIII 
cut  in  the  tie-beam  to  mark  this  as 
work  of  the  first  Anglican  revival. 
Dunstan  here  joins  hands  with  Laud 
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youder  across  the  worn  sill  of  that 
cbaucel-arch. 

Meanwhile  the  corners  of  pews  are 
getting  themselves  tilled;  a  congrega¬ 
tion  for  the  most  part  of  elderly  labor¬ 
ing  folk  slip  into  our  cool  dusk  from 
the  glare  outside,  abase  reverent, 
wrinkled  faces  for  a  minute  before 
passing  the  red  handkerchief  over  the 
sweaty  front,  w’hich  done  the  worship¬ 
per  settles  himself  to  wait.  Men  these 
for  the  most  part,  the  wives  will  at¬ 
tend  the  afternoon  service,  being  oth¬ 
erwise  occupied  in  the  meantime,  for 
man  must  dine. 

The  squeak  and  clank  of  the  small 
bell  overhead  stop.  The  organ  wheezes. 
As  we  get  to  our  feet  two  men  enter; 
elderly,  bronzed,  iron-gray  at  the  tem¬ 
ples;  alike  iu  coloring  and  build,  alike 
in  gait  and  bearing,  stamped,  too,  with 
the  same  expression.  One  drops  Into 
the  pew  beneath  the  pulpit,  his  twin, 
who  wears  the  surplice,  kneels  at  the 
desk.  Squire  and  parson,  noticeable 
men  of  a  type  fast  disappearing,  one 
brief  description  shall  serve  for  both. 
The  square,  close-cropped  heads  sit 
well  upon  broad  shoulders  and  deep 
chests,  heads  not  easily  turned.  These 
are  tenacious  men,  of  a  pleasant,  pa¬ 
tient  tenacity,  of  some  few  prejudices 
and  no  theories;  Tory  and  flve-feet-slx, 
how  else?  Which  of  us  by  taking 
thought  can  add  a  cubit  unto  his  stat¬ 
ure?  Not  my  old  friends  here,  whose 
Toryism,  by  the  way,  is  of  a  lovable, 
humane  sort,  grounded  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  laboring  man  must 
live;  holding  to  a  pious  belief  in  a 
five-shilling  duty  on  wheat  which  there 
is  no  use  in  pressing  for,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  recognizing  the  predestined  Radi¬ 
calism  (and  consequent  ruin)  of  our 
dear  native  land— a  recognition  which 
need  not,  and  shall  not,  embitter  inter¬ 
course  with  “the  other  side.” 

Nor  shall  the  impending  bankruptcy 
of  the  landed  interest  spoil  the  appe¬ 
tite.  They  grow  a  little  poorer  every 


year,  “selling  out,”  as  they  confess,  a 
few  this  or  a  few  that  to  make  good 
the  leakage  from  the  laud;  but  here 
you  have  them,  still  at  their  posts, 
serving  their  God,  and  doing  their  du¬ 
ties.  B'or  the  rest  the  good  gray  head 
bent  over  the  folded  surplice-sleeves, 
no  less  than  its  facsimile  in  the  pew 
below,  belongs  to  an  all-round  man,  a 
clean,  quick  shot  at  rocketting  pheas¬ 
ant,  a  dependable  partner  at  whist 
(half-penny  points)  a  humanizing  in¬ 
fluence  at  the  meet  and  on  the  board, 
at  fireside  and  sick-bed  side;  a 
staunch  friend,  a  good  listener,  an 
arrant  and  incurable  peacemaker,  be¬ 
loved  of  the  laboring  folk  among 
whom  he  has  spent  his  life. 

For  the  service.  It  seems,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  matter,  neither  “high”  nor 
“low.”  Possibly  for  want  of  a  vestry 
no  Geneva  gown  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  but  we  see  less  significance  than 
our  fathers  saw  in  the  Geneva  gown, 
or  are  better  content  to  let  the  man 
who  does  the  work  do  it  in  his  own 
way.  So  the  stout  laced  boots  and 
trousers  of  Oxford  mixture  peep  from 
beneath  white  folds  of  ephod  through 
service  and  sermon. 

“Give  peace  In  our  time,  O  Lord!” 
This  is  good  discourse;  be  is  speaking 
of  what  be  knows  and  withal  pitches 
his  message  neither  at  our  heads  nor 
over  them.  Keeps  a  good  distance, 
medium  pace,  and  seems  dead  on  the 
—where  was  I?  .  .  . 

Thoughts  suggested  ramify,  wander 
even,  if  you  must  have  it.  Warm 
weather,  very.  .  .  .  The  grave,  fa¬ 
miliar  tones  run  together  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  indistinctness,  but  one  is  perfectly 
conscious,  quite  perceptive,  you  know. 

There  seems  more  of  a  congregation 
than  one  had  fancied;  kneeling,  too, 
unusual  perhaps,  but  all  right.  One 
finds  oneself  without  surprise  kneel¬ 
ing  close-packed  among  the  crowd  up¬ 
on  the  cool  flags.  Someone  is  praying 
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fast  aud  loud,  but  one  catches  uotbing 
of  the  sense.  Beyond  the  chancel-arch 
candles  are  winking  In  the  slant  sun¬ 
beam  that  strains  through  a  louvered 
window.  Tinkle!  Somebody  is  hold¬ 
ing  something  aloft  in  a  napkin.  The 
hush,  the  heat,  the  sense  of  human 
proximity  grow  oppressive.  A  subdued 
clink  and  jingle  here  and  there  among 
us  betray  the  presence  of  iron.  One’s 
neighbors  to  right  and  left  and  the 
man  in  front  wear  their  hair  longer 
than  is  customary.  All  are  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  excitement. 

At  the  altar  step  kneel  two  great 
pink-faced  youths  with  shocks  of 
sandy  hair  falling  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  mutterlngs,  the  restless¬ 
ness,  the  play  of  hot  breaths  become 
unbearable.  One  finds  oneself  out¬ 
side. 

Here  the  crowd  is  greater  but  less 
dense;  at  each  window-silt  stand  men 
straining  eye  and  ear  to  catch  the  ser¬ 
vice,  crossing  themselves  fast  and  fer¬ 
vently  at  each  tinkle  of  the  sacring- 
bell  within.  Among  the  graves  kneel 
men  grown  and  bearded,  weeping  hot¬ 
ly  upon  little  crosses  of  peeled  elder, 
or  praying  upon  sword-hilts. 

Swords,  swords  everywhere,  in  the 
hands  of  leathern-jacketed  smiths, 
athwart  the  knees  of  smocked  carters 
and  buskinned  ploughmen  who  sit 
astride  the  green  hillocks  honing  the 
bright  edges  whilst  their  lips  move  in 
half-conscious  prayer.  Bucklers,  too, 
rows  of  them,  clean  and  new,  white 
wood  and  fresh-strlpt  hide,  lean  on  the 
churchyard  fence. 

Westward  the  lanes  are  blocked  as 
far  as  one  can  see  with  tilted  wag¬ 
gons;  In  the  nearest  two  women  seated 
upon  the  sacks  are  twirling  a  hand- 
quern. 

There  are  glints  of  bright  metal 
among  the  beeches  upon  the  hilltops 
left  and  right;  against  the  sky-line  of 
the  bare  down  to  eastward  stands  out 
a  solitary  mounted  scout. 


We  are  no  heroic  figures,  nor  do  we 
posture  or  straddle  in  blusterous  wise, 
nor  fall  into  picture-book  groupings. 
For  the  more  part  we  are  common 
men,  clumsy  and  slow-gaited,  meanly 
dressed  and  pitifully  armed,  sweaty 
and  dusty,  too,  for  some  of  us  have 
come  far  and  lain  rough  for  a  week 
past. 

Field  hands  are  we  with  the  marks 
of  field  labor  upon  us;  short  of  stature, 
round-shouldered  and  wooden-featured; 
mere  loam,  but  loam  that  is  alight  at 
last  and,  kiln-like,  hot  to  the  heart- 
roots  with  dull-glowing,  unquenchable 
resolve. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  the 
men  before,  the  brown  kindly  faces 
are  all  so  neighborly.  These  stubbly 
chins  and  sunburned  thatches  of  hair 
hang  around  the  inn-yards  of  Hunger- 
ford  and  Newbury  at  the  October  hir¬ 
ing-fairs.  Just  such  men  have  I  met 
in  the  Hampshire  woods  at  bark-strip¬ 
ping  time,  when  the  tall  oaks  lay  na¬ 
ked  and  sallow  athwart  sheets  of  blue¬ 
bells.  I  am  among  my  brothers  and 
know  them  all,  and  what  they  will  do 
at  a  pinch. 

My  mind  seems  clouded  with  a  sense 
of  woe,  whether  overpast  or  impend¬ 
ing  I  cannot  just  say.  It  is  with  me 
as  with  one  who  has  fallen  asleep  un¬ 
der  an  intolerable  sense  of  loss,  a  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  heart  that  no  sighing 
will  heave  away,  who  awakes  in  the 
first  dusk,  crying  feebly,  “O  what  has 
happened?”  and  again,  “O  do  not  tell 
me!” 

And  lo,  from  the  tension  and  fear 
and  high-strung  resolve  around  me 
comes  a  clearness,  an  understanding 
of  what  It  all  means,  and  I  know  that 
the  enemy  is  in  the  heart  of  my  coun¬ 
try,  that  he  has  careened  his  heels  up¬ 
on  the  King’s  Meadow  and  made  the 
land  of  the  Radingas  his  horse-pas¬ 
ture;  that  Englishmen  are  working 
under  the  whips  at  his  staked  dyke 
'between  Thames  and  Kennet— men 
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whom  I  know,  men  whose  wives  and 
daughters  He  In  his  slave-pen. 

It  comes  to  my  mind— and  I  do  not 
ask  how— that  all  the  wild  rascaldom 
of  Baltic  pirate-holds,  rufllans  from 
Wexford  and  the  LlCfey,  from  Laxford 
and  Kyle  of  Tongue,  the  Romsdale  and 
the  Nordland  fjords,  are  turned  loose 
upon  poor,  stolid,  stupid  Berkshire. 
The  Danes  are  on  us!— have  been  upon 
us  since  March— sucking  us  white  as  a 
polecat  sucks  a  lamb.  The  Dane:  look 
you,  there  is  no  poetry,  no  glamour 
about  the  name  to  me,  song  and  saga 
and  romance  are  clean  forgotten  as  If 
I  had  never  heard  them.  The  word 
stands  for  everything  that  Is  filthy  and 
brutal  and  base,  and  ah!  too.  for  all 
that  is  hopelessly  cunning  and  nimble 
and  strong!  What  the  shark  Is  to  the 
swimmer  such  is  this  beastly  foreign 
Interloper  to  me,  something  hateful  to 
God  and  man— (yet  strangely  permit¬ 
ted,  like  his  father  the  Fiend)- lustful, 
butcherly  strength,  whom  no  truce 
will  bind,  no  weapon  overcome. , 

All  this  comes  home  to  me  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart.  I  know  of  a 
surety  that  the  thatched  roofs  of 
Pangbourne  and  Sonning  and  the 
steadings  of  Theale  have  gone  roaring 
aloft  In  fiame;  that  the  mill  at  Maple- 
durham  Is  a  smouldering  wreck,  that 
the  pits  of  Coley  have  been  rifled  of 
half-tanned  hide,  and  all  the  meal  and 
malt,  ale  and  candle-tallow,  salt-beef 
and  stock-fish  of  three  counties  has 
been  swept  Into  the  stockaded  “bury” 
built  around  the  ruins  of  Lawrence 
Church.  Infamies  unspeakable  go  on 
within.  Wherefore  we  have  risen, 
these  men  and  I,  at  the  call  of  our 
Alderman,  and  have  bidden  our  young 
thanes  Inside  there  to  lead  the  fyrd. 
We  are  bound  for  the  tryst  at  the 
rldge-way’s  end  between  Streatley  and 
Basildon.  Battle  will  be  Joined  before 
night.  So  we  are  hearing  mass  while 
we  may,  and  are  by  way  of  making 
our  hearts  clean  against  what  may  be 


our  last  day’s  work.  To  win?  Hardly: 
we  have  been  beaten  too  often  and  too 
badly  to  hope  overmuch.  One  thing 
we  mean  to  do,  we  of  the  forlorn  hope, 
cry  mightily  upon  the  White  Christ, 
and  die  if  needs  be,  but  die  killing 
each  of  us  his  man. 

So,  whilst  the  priest  of  Compton 
sings  mass  within,  the  priest  of  Midg- 
ham  (whose  church  was  burned  last 
Sunday)  shrives  us  under  the  church 
yew.  See  you  the  hot  tears  hopping 
down  his  rough  cheeks?  See  agalh 
how  young  John  of  Thatcham  and 
young  Edgar  of  Beedon,  who  fought 
thrice  about  a  certain  Edith,  having 
confessed,  are  a-making  blood-brother¬ 
hood  each  with  his  fellow’s  knife  upon 
his  own  shield-arm  and  are  taking  an 
oath  to  stand  by  one  another  this  day, 
to  set  free  or  make  an  end.  For  Edith, 
look  you,  is  in  the  slave-pen. 

******* 

And  now  we  are  at  Englefleld  Chase 
with  the  Kennet  Valley  below  us  all 
green  and  empty  in  the  slant  beams 
of  a  westering  sun. 

The  enemy  is  even  now  coming,  clat¬ 
tering  boisterously  to  the  field  upon 
stolen  nags,  every  fighting-man  flushed 
and  bold  from  his  stirrup-cup.  His 
horse-boy  trots  at  his  knee  or  holds  by 
the  tail  and  to  him  the  master-thief 
tosses  the  rein  as  he  lights  down  and 
strides  in  rippling  mall  to  form  the 
wedge  behind  his  Jarl. 

Their  two  wings  take  ground  to  the 
north  of  the  Roman  road,  close  up  and 
dress  with  something  of  the  careless 
precision  of  master-craftsmen  In  the 
presence  of  ’prentices.  ’Tls  plain  we 
are  held  cheaply  albeit  we  have  the 
upper  ground. 

Our  youngsters  are  somewhat  daunt¬ 
ed  by  the  manifest  prompt  nimbleness 
of  the  men  below  there.  The  main 
of  us  have  never  set  eyes  upon  a  Dane 
before  and  there  is  some  crowding  and 
craning  of  necks  and  more  talking 
withal  than  our  leaders  would  have; 
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they  bid  us  bold  our  tongues  aud  are 
obeyed. 

Now  is  the  word  passed;  it  is  begin¬ 
ning.  We  move  slowly  down  the 
grassy  slope  and  come  to  a  stand  be¬ 
tween  two  clumps  of  lichened  thorn; 
three  great  squares  of  Englishmen,  all 
men  of  Wessex,  one  over  against  each 
wing  of  the  pirates’,  the  third,  the  Al¬ 
derman’s,  in  the  rear. 

Some  of  us  are  red  and  choking, 
others  white  and  shaking  with  bard- 
curbed  eagerness;  a  color  a  wise  cap¬ 
tain  likes  well  to  see.  The  thieves, 
who  move  more  quickly  than  we,  have 
taken  fresh  ground  it  seems,  and  mean 
us  to  fight  with  the  sun  in  our  eyes. 

As  there’s  no  help  for  it  we  change 
front,  not  without  shouldering  and 
shuffling,  are  pushed  and  pulled  into 
line  again  by  our  company-leaders, 
men  who  have  seen  the  face  of  war 
before  to-day.  Hasty  and  rough- 
tongued  are  they  as  they  bid  us  be 
yare  and  not  to  crowd  upon  and  ham¬ 
per  one  another. 

In  the  front  rank  go  our  two  young 
thanes  and  their  household;  we  in  the 
middle  throng  see  little  save  grey  iron 
skull-caps  and  pairs  of  crimson  ears 
in  a  mist  of  sunlit  hair.  Certain  it  is 
that  we  are  none  of  the  stoutest  now 
that  we  are  come  to  the  point;  some 
of  us  indeed  are  pitifully  afeard.  The 
disarray  is  growing.  If  the  enemy 
struck  now - ! 

A  waft  of  wind  blows  upon  our  hot 
faces,  a  leader,  one  of  the  thanes  be¬ 
like,  strides  down  the  ranks,  claps  this 
weakling  upon  the  shoulder,  heartens 
up  that  other  with  a  cheery  word  and 
is  gone.  Who  was  he?  None  met  his 
eye;  none  recall  bis  speech;  bis  mail 
seemed  of  red  gold;  his  stature  taller 
than  a  tall  man’s.  And  the  wind  that 
went  before  him!  Of  a  truth  one  of 
the  saints  from  Paradise  is  with  us 
this  tide.  Mightily  uplifted  of  heart 
are  we.  Once  again  we  are  moving 
slowly. 


From  the  enemy  below  come  gusts 
of  cackling  laughter  and  shouts  of 
mockery. 

With  us  now  is  a  great  silence  save 
for  the  singing  of  the  churchmen  in 
the  rear. 

Hark!  Here  it  comes!  With  a  rattle 
of  axe-hafts  on  bucklers  and  a  deep- 
chested  charging-shout  the  left  wing 
of  the  Dane  comes  up  the  slope  at  a 
run. 

Our  thanes  speak  up  confidently. 
Tramp!  Tramp!  There  are  some 
sickening  moments  of  supreme  sus¬ 
pense  in  which  each  of  us  gets  bis 
shoulders  back  and  fills  his  chest 
with  air  before  the  two  lines  crash 
together. 

Like  leaping  white  fiames  the  swords 
of  the  house-karls  rise  and  fall.  From 
all  along  our  front  goes  up  the  clang 
and  clatter  of  smitten  wood  and  metal. 

We  are  moving  a  little,  pressing  on¬ 
ward  and  pressed  upon  from  behind, 
moving,  but  more  and  still  more 
slowly. 

Now  we  are  at  a  standstill,  are 
crushed  together,  rock  and  sway. 

The  swords  in  front  are  still,  or 
nearly.  It  is  knife  and  pommel  work, 
the  slippery  edge  of  battle. 

And  this  is  war!  Is  this  all?  In 
one  moment  every  man  of  us  realizes 
that  the  pirates’  onset  has  spent  itself, 
has  failed.  Ours  has  to  come;  now  is 
our  time!  With  a  roar  we  link  elbows, 
push,  heave,  thrust  forward,  crying 
upon  every  saint  that  we  know,  and 
on  the  Christ,  their  Master  and  ours. 
Nay,  the  lads  and  poor  knave  club¬ 
men  In  the  rear  catch  the  word,  clap 
shoulders  to  the  backs  of  their  cover¬ 
ing  files  and  strain  mightily.  And  lo, 
we  are  moving  a^ain  foot  by  foot 
down  the  slope  slOwly  at  first,  then 
faster,  till  we  find  ourselves  In  looser 
array  stumbling  onwards  and  down¬ 
wards  at  a  run  over  fallen  men  still 
or  struggling,  slipping  in  the  wet  hol¬ 
lows  of  shields,  with  a  flicker  of  rose- 
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tinted  blades  to  the  fore  and  a  mighty 
and  joyous  crying  of  our  fellows. 

At  the  ruts  of  the  Roman  way  we 
stagger  but  slacken  not  at  all,  through 
the  high  bracken  and  stunted  thorn 
below  we  brush  still  whooping;  no 
man  of  us  but  knows  this  cannot  last; 
yon  line  of  cankered  ashes  stands  on 
the  bank,  below  them  the  Kennet 
water  creeps  black  and  deep  with  the 
quaking  duck-marsh  beyond. 

Again  battle  is  Joined  with  the  din 
of  a  hundred  smithies  and  a  hustings 
voice.  Again  weight  will  have  It— on 
we  thrust. 

But  the  fore-men  are  thinning,  and 
we— we  are  pushed  to  the  front,  to  the 
very  flghtlng-llne,  and  must  grapple 
and  pant  knee  to  knee  amid  thudding 
blows  with  lusty,  hot-cheeked  Danes 
who  face  us  wild-eyed  and  sweating, 
crying  to  one  another  to  spread  out 
and  what-not  contradictory  cries,  until 
one  is  pressed  Into  their  very  embrace 
and  the  banging  of  axe  upon  target 
stops  again  for  lack  of  elbow-room. 

Those  behind  us  stab  with  the  point 
over  our  shoulders,  and  those  behind 
them  heave  but  as  now  we  hove. 

Hurt  men  holding  their  bucklers  low 
sway  and  lean  but  cannot  fall.  We 
axe  cumbered  to  the  knee  with  those 
who  are  down,  whose  voices  and  hands 
come  up  from  below. 

Men  who  have  hacked  on  doggedly 
with  bent  or  broken  blades  suddenly 
drop  them  and  grapple  each  a  robber, 
winding  naked  fingers  in  beard  or  hair, 
feeling  for  the  knee  or  the  neck  with 
the  dirk. 

First  winds  are  spent,  the  scale- 
beam  trembles,  the  event  will  fall  to 
whom  shall  rally  first. 

Can  no  man  raise  a  cry? 

Our  two  young  thanes  are  still  upon 
their  feet,  bleeding  but  dangerous, 
hewing  at  the  hairy  forearm,  stabbing 
at  the  tattoed  throat,  bearing  up  dint¬ 
ed  shields  to  the  heavy  axes.  God 


bless  their  brave,  pink  faces!  but  they 
are  mere  kempery-men,  dumb  as 
horses,  and  we  need  leadership  and  a 
cry! 

A  voice!  Whose?  It  is  the  great 
clear  note  of  our  lord’s  gleeman,  “The 
bull  is  pinned!  grip  fast,  ye  ban-dogs! 
grip  fast!  grip!" 

The  dry  roar  and  the  pressure  begin 
again;  the  throng  of  pirates  gives 
ground  foot  by  foot.  The  massed 
faces  before  us  are  all  awork  with  im¬ 
potent  rage,  all  dark  against  the  level 
red  light  of  sunset  save  for  the  fiash 
of  teeth.  Wherever  the  eye  turns  it 
meets  cages  of  clenched  or  gnashing 
teeth. 

Again  it  comes  upon  me  that  I  have 
met  these  men  before,  their  visages 
are  all  familiar.  That  high-cheek¬ 
boned  man  whose  hawk-nose  bends 
down  into  a  big  moustache  command¬ 
ed  some  ship  I  once  boarded.  I  can¬ 
not  put  a  name  to  the  place,  Harwich, 
perhaps,  or  Maldon;  it  matters  not,  I 
know  him  again. 

And  that  other  with  tufted  eyebrow 
and  bristly  nostrils  who  is  swearing 
so  abominably,  him,  too,  I  know,  and 
have  seen  in  Just  such  a  taking  on  the 
fish-strand  at  Falmouth,  or  Kinsale 
was  it,  when  the  mackerel  fieet  of 
Easterlings  put  in  for  water  and 
stores? 

They  have  not  room  to  use  their 
weapons.  I  see  a  man  gnawing  the 
rim  of  bis  shield. 

Back,  still  back  they  are  borne  until 
with  lamentable  cries  and  bitter  the 
rear  of  that  great  crowd  is  toppling 
backward  over  the  brink,  toppling  in 
bunches  as  bees  fall  into  the  skep, 
falling  as  a  wall  falls. 

Splash!  splash!  they  are  in  by  tens, 
by  scores.  ’Tis  a  quag  bottom  and  the 
banks  are  steep.  Aba!  the  club-ipen 
and  lads  upon  the  fiank  are  busy  and 
Joyful.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  how  goes  It  with  our  fel¬ 
lows?  The  borseguard  is  surrounded 
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aud  the  lings  retaken.  The  pirute 
right  charges,  has  shot  its  bolt,  is 
wedged  between  our  two  squares  (for 
the  Aldernmn  joins  battie  betimes). 
Hammered  until  they  break,  the 
thieves  attempt  to  rally  behind  the 
blackened  walls  of  Theale,  but  are 
broken  again  and  utterly.  They  are/ 
in  fear  for  their  line  of  retreat,  and 
whilst  their  front  makes  a  stand  their 
rear  is  melting,  sneaking  off  tow'ards 
Reading,  and  all  along  that  fire-mile 
causew’ay  is  fiight  and  pursuit;  a  slow- 
moving  cloud  of  dust  bearing  a  fight¬ 
ing  mob  within  and  leaving  a  ghastly 
trail  behind  it. 

Here  the  hunted  enemy,  thrust  in  up¬ 
on  his  centre  by  freshly-mounted  Eng¬ 
lish  upon  his  fianks,  headed-off,  fol¬ 
lowed  up,  waylaid,  struggles  onw^ard 
with  beard  on  shoulder,  hoping  only 
for  escape,  for  bis  palisade,  for  night! 

But  there  is  yet  an  hour  of  daylight, 
aud  it  is  England’s  hour.  In  the  heart 
of  that  dusk,  choking  dust-cloud,  beat¬ 
en  up  by  a  thousand  feet,  the  weakest 
of  us  plays  the  man.  Poor  chop-fallen 
lads  that  whimpered  on  the  hill-side 
above  ere  the  bicker  began,  and  had 
need  to  be  cuffed  and  rated  into  si¬ 
lence,  are  grown  as  fell  as  blooded 
mastiffs. 

Kibed  heels  and  empty  bellies  are 
clean  forgotten.  “They  close  full  fast 
on  every  side,  no  slackness  is  there 
found.”  This  is  no  time  to  take  breath 
but  to  kill  and  to  keep  on  killing. 

Every  minute  some  fellow  lustier  or 
braver  than  his  mates  shoulders  his 
way  to  the  front  to  make  bis  mark  or 
to  fall. 

Every  minute  we  are  joined  by  some 
man  of  ours  whom  we  bad  not  missed, 
or  whom  we  had  seen  down,  and  these 
new-comers  are  armed  with  the  Dan¬ 
ish  axe  and  go  in  bright  mail  strlpt 
from  some  dead  thief,  and  oh,  but 
they  are  fain  to  pot  their  findings  to 
the  proof! 

Every  Dane  hurt  is  a  Dane  down. 


and  a  Dane  down  is  a  Dane  done  for. 
Have  at  them!  “Worry,  good  dogs! 
Worry  r 

In  these  five  miles  we  make  thirty 
onfalls,  cheering  our  men  to  the  grim 
work  with  hoarse  croakiugs,  for  every 
voice  is  cracked  aud  every  tongue  is 
over-dry  for  speech. 

’Tls  a  desperate  hour  and  a  pitiless; 
an  hour  of  close  fighting,  up  and  down 
fighting,  the  straining,  gasping,  round 
aud  round  tugging  of  locked  bull-ter- 
rlers. 

At  last  the  Forbury!  The  remains 
of  the  foe  set  their  faces  for  a  last 
rally;  their  camp-guard  sallies,  but  is 
ill  led,  the  gate  jammed  by  meeting 
throngs  who  stab  and  trample  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  dusk.  We  win  the  end  of 
the  drawbridge,  w’e  cut  the  ropes,  we 
are  all  but  through! 

Then  the  ship-w’ards  of  the  Red  Jarl 
do  after  their  kind  and  man  the  gate 
to  cover  the  fiight  of  their  lord. 

The  freshest  of  our  mounted  men 
turn  their  horses  loose  and  are  for  car¬ 
rying  the  pass  with  a  rush,  but  the 
entry  is  too  strait  and  the  swing  of  the 
axes  is  too  terrible. 

Thrice  and  four  times  our  keenest 
rush  in  like  dogs  at  a  baiting  but  are 
beaten  back,  hewn  down,  swept  from 
the  planking  to  the  water  of  the  moat. 

The  press  of  fierce,  weary  men  thick¬ 
ens  at  either  end  of  the  bridge,  the 
footing  between  is  slippery-wet  and  of 
the  worst,  we  yearn  and  glare,  but  the 
Bury  is  still  to  take.  Darkness  is  fall¬ 
ing. 

Here  comes  the  old  Alderman,  sees 
all,  strokes  a  grey  beard,  and  speaks 
the  word. 

Three  wain-loads  of  faggots  stand 
nigh,  in  a  trice  a  hundred  bands  are 
upon  the  poles,  the  axles,  the  tail¬ 
boards;  groaning  and  rocking  towards 
the  ditch  they  go  and  crash  in.  Over 
we  storm,  sword  In  teeth,  a  leg  up 
here,  a  shoulder  there.  Help  me, 
brother,  and  I  will  help  thee! 
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We  are  inside  at  last  and  rigbt 
yuickly  upon  the  backs  of  the  warders 
of  the  gate.  Do  they  blench?  Not  one 
of  them.  Their  hour  has  come;  throw¬ 
ing  off  their  mall  and  fighting  bare¬ 
sark  they  die  there  to  the  last  man. 

It  is  very  fierce,  this  last,  and  long 
enough,  albeit  ’tis  soon  over.  The 
gate-posts  are  splashed  red  to  the 
height  of  a  tall  man  and  the  sill  is 
swimming  as  our  stormers  clamber 
over  the  rampart  of  dead.  Many,  oh, 
many  of  us  are  down!  John  of 
Thatcham  who  led  the  first  rush  lies 
underneath  the  bridge;  Edgar  of  Bee- 
don  lives  but  to  brain  the  last  pirate 
and  drops  inside  the  gate. 

Good  lads!  you  have  driven  your  fur¬ 
row  straight  and  may  to  sleep.  Little 
Edith  is  home  before  you.  .  .  . 

For  us  there  is  yet  stern  work  to  do 
in  the  thickening  dusk  ere  such  of  the 
thieves  as  have  ’scaped  the  storm 
hastily  launch  their  keels,  and  with 
half-manned  benches  make  off,  fouling 
and  bumping  in  the  darkness  down 
Sonnlng  Reach  for  their  Bury-ln-the- 
Marsh. 

Now  is  the  slave-pen  broken,  now 
are  the  hopples  stricken  off;  what 
rushings  to  and  fro,  what  anguished 
search,  sudden  recognitions,  ecstasies 
unimaginable,  griefs  unspeakable! 

Sounds  of  a  triumphing  host  roar  up 
in  jets  and  spurts  of  song  around  us, 
and  the  heaped  plunder  of  three  shires 
is  to  be  sorted,  reclaimed  and  divided 
in  a  night! 

For,  look  you,  the  tide  has  turned  at 
last  and  we  have  won!  Against  all 
forecasting,  by  some  amazing  luck,  Moe 
have  wont 


herself  slowly  and  all  misshapen  from 
the  dank  fen,  how  wife  and  husband, 
lass  and  lover,  reunited,  crowd  the 
roofiess  shell  of  Lawrence  Church  and 
join  all  brokenly  in  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  hymn:— 

We  praise  thee,  O  God! 

We  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord! 

In  the  hush  that  follows  someone  is 
speaking,  pauses,  begins  again  with 
the  undefinable  note  of  finality  in  his 
tone,  “And  now  to  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son - ’’ 

And  again  in  the  pleasant,  roofed-in, 
midsummer  coolness  I  am  standing 
among  prosaic  country-folk  with  heads 
bent  to  receive  the  benediction. 

Surely  I  have  slept,  dozed  at  least- 
humiliating  experience!  With  eyes  but 
half-used  to  the  twentieth  century  I 
find  myself  gazing  straight  to  my 
front.  Thank  God  it  is  all  over!  There 
were  times  in  the  past  history  of  our 
planet  when  our  green,  solid  England 
spouted  lava  and  rocked  in  seismic 
throes.  Those  times  and  the  red  wars 
are  done. 

Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord! 

The  wall  over  against  me  bears  a 
mural  tablet  of  yellowing  marble:— 

.  To  the  Memory  of 
Rolfe  Thurstan,  Yeoman. 

aetat  76  who  deceased  (illegible) 
for  XXXVIII  yeares  vicar’s  church¬ 
warden  of  this  parish 

of  antient  famllie  it  small  estalt 
His  store  was  little  but  his  heart  was 
grait, 

A  husband  falthfull  and  a  parent 
kinde  .  .  . 


Now  come  the  clergy  and  not  too 
soon,  and  wisdom  and  order  and  self- 
restraint  come  with  them,  and  we  be¬ 
think  us  of  Him  upon  whom  we  cried 
In  our  bitter  need. 

Lo,  now,  as  the  broad,  red  moon  pulls 


Enough  to  show  that  others  beside  the 
dusty  cherubs  atop  wept  for  this’  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Nsrse  reivers.  So 
grind  the  mills  of  God. 

*«**•*« 

“Well!  and  where  have  t/ou  dropped 
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from?  Rmutiugbnm,  I  supposo.  Jack, 

look  here!  Jack,  I  sny,  here  is - ;  he 

was  Just  behind  you,  be  says,  all 
through  the  service.  I  didn’t  see  him 
until  he  rose  to  leave,  but  then  my 
eyes  trouble  me  on  bright  days;  ’tis  a 
mercy  I  know  my  Prayer-book  and 
could  rend  the  service  blindfold.  Dark 
Interior?  Yes,  the  nave  is  rather  dark; 
that  stained  glass  was  a  mistake.  But 
what  is  n  vlcnr  to  do?  It  was  kindly 
meant.  Can’t  we  get  you  to  stay  to 
lunch?  Eh?  Pot-luck,  you  know!  No? 
Next  time,  then!” 

So,  wltl)  n  firm  hand-grip  the  good 
man  turns  back  to  his  church  wherein 
a  stout  village-wife  awaits  him  nt  the 
font,  babe  on  arm. 

1 

Alone,  again,  under  green  hedgerow 
elms,  pacing  ranks  of  standing  com, 
how  it  all  comes  back!  What  is  it 
that  I  have  seen,— have  felt,  too,  and 
smelt  and  handled  during  these  few 
crowded  minutes?  Those  quilted  jack¬ 
ets,  I  could  draw  them  from  memory! 
It  was  unmistakably,  horridly  real.  But 
when  can  it  have  happened?  Ashdown 
is  out  of  the  question,  even  the  his¬ 
toric  Englefleld  will  not  fit  in,  for 
Etbeiwulf— (be  teas  an  Alderman,  by 
tlie  by)— failed  to  storm  the  stockade; 
died,  indeed,  outside  it. 

One  thing  is  sure.  I  was  there.  Some 
Inherited  molecule  of  grey  cerebral 
matter  responded  to  some  local  stimu- 

Th«  Oantemporary 


lUH  and  repeated  its  thousand-years- 
old  exi>erlenc<*.  Impossible?  Why  so? 
Wliat  are  forty  generations  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  race?  Does  not  the  young 
Arctic  sandpiper,  scarce  eiglit  weeks 
from  tlie  egg,  leave  the  frozen  moss  of 
Franz  Josepli  Land  and  flit  south-east 
l>y  soutli  across  continent  and  archi¬ 
pelago,  land  and  sea,  to  spend  the  first 
winter  of  its  little  life  in  New  Zealand? 
The  chart  of  that  great  Journey  is 
graven  in  its  tiny  brain.  League  by 
league  it  follows  invisible  tracks  first 
beaten  by  its  ancestors  in  geological 
times  inconceivably  remote. 

1  was  tliere,  I  tell  you;  the  shouting 
is  still  In  my  ears,  my  breath  still 
catches  from  the  struggle.  Nonsense? 
What  is  time?  Tell  me  so  much  at 
least,  or  cap  to  our  race’s  greatest,  he 
knew  that  we  are  of  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of. 

So  musing,  so  bejeered  by  the  dull¬ 
eyed  matter-of-fact  modern  side  of 
self,  I  find  iny  way  up  the  avenue  to 
the  shaven  greenness  of  the  lawn 
splashed  with  its  pools  of  exotic  color. 
There  under  the  cedar,  beels-up,  a-snore 
in  his  hammock,  lies  one  of  our  new 
leaders,  taper-fingered,  spare,  light  in 
the  bone;  the  sinister  eyebrow  raised, 
maintaining,  even  in  sleep,  its  scepti¬ 
cal  attitude;  an  incarnate  doubt. 

The  dream  within  me  shuddered  and 
died. 

Aishton  HilUers. 


The  Song  of  the  Derelict 
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Wbeu  the  hour  is  goue,  and  the  leaf  grown  brown, 
Its  green  delight  over,— far  better  be  down! 

Wcli  if  the  wind  come  then,  and  deliver 
The  leaf  to  the  earth  or  the  sea-going  river: 

What  should  it  do  there,  outliving  its  dayf 
Well  if  the  wind  come,  and  blow  it  away. 


For  a  leaf  I  have  seen,  still  left,  with  ering  on 
Between  the  wind  and  the  wintry  sun, 

Wrinkled  and  wizened,— shaming  the  hour 

When  the  beech-tree  was  proud  and  the  birch  in  flower: 

What,  said  I,  avails  it,  outliving  its  dayf 

Well  if  the  wind  come,  and  blow  it  away. 


Well  if  the  wind  stoop  down  in  its  force. 

When  the  life  is  lived  out,  for  better  or  worse. 

Good  Lord,  I  pray  now,  take  thought  and  deliver 
Old  age  in  its  time,  as  the  leaf  to  the  river: 

What  should  it  do  there,  outliving  its  dayf 
Well  if  the  triad  come,  and  blow  it  away. 

Ernest  Rhys. 


Pall  Mall  Hagaaloa. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BIRD-SONG.* 


At  this  season  of  the  year  compara¬ 
tive  silence  has  fallen  upon  nature, 
few  song-birds  are  heard  in  the  bare 
woodlands  and  grey  meadows,  and  the 
severity  of  our  English  climate  re¬ 
stricts  out-of-door  investigation  of 
wild  life  within  narrow  limits.  The 
lover  of  nature,  unless  he  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  robust  to  face  Inclement  winds 
and  rains  and  frosts,  is  compelled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  such  subjects 
as  may  be  considered  at  home— to  read 

*  1.  “The  ETOlation  of  Bird-Song.**  Bj  Charles 
A.  Wltchell.  (London:  Adam  ft  Charles  Black.) 

S.  *‘The  Cries  and  Call-Notes  of  Wild  Birds.** 
B7  Charles  A.  Wltchell.  (London:  L.  Dpcott 
OIU.) 

8.  “The  Stmcture  and  Life  of  Birds.**  Bj 
I*.  W.  Headley,  M.A,,  F.Z.S.  (London:  Mac¬ 
millan  ft  Co.) 


up  the  authorities,  to  consult  his  note¬ 
books,  to  ransack  his  memory,  and  to 
deal  with  fascinating  problems  like 
that  before  us. 

Are  the  songs  of  birds  hereditary? 
What  part  does  instinct  play  in  their 
development?  How  far  are  they  influ¬ 
enced  by  danger  and  hunger,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence?  Are  they  largely  due  to  imita¬ 
tion  and  mimicry?  Are  they  simply 
the  expression  of  deflance,  or  of  the 

4.  "A  Dictionary  of  Birds.**  By  Alfred 
Newton,  assisted  by  Hans  Gadow.  (London: 
A.  ft  C.  Black.) 

6.  “Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory 
of  Natural  Selection.**  By  Alfred  Rassel'  Wal¬ 
lace,  LL.D.,  etc.  (London:  Macmillan  ft  Co.) 

6.  “Langage  et  Chant  des  Olseanx.**  By 
P.  Loscnyer. 
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pu88tou  of  love?  Or  ure  they  the  over¬ 
flow  of  nbuudant  vitality?  Do  several 
of  theoe  factora  blend  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  8onK?  How  are  we  to  account 
for  varietiea  of  aont;  in  individuals  of 
the  same  species?  Tbese,  and  kindred 
tiuestions,  occur  to  tbc  mind  ns  soon 
as  we  begin  to  look  at  the  subject. 

In  this  article  we  sball,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  adopt  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Witcbell's  deduition  of  bird-song— "tbe 
whole  range  of  voice  in  birds.”  The 
term  “phrase,”  as  we  shall  employ  it, 
will  not ’mean  “a  strain  in  music,  but 
a  period  of  song,  so  that  if  a  bird  sang 
a  few  notes  at  one  time,  then  paused, 
and  sang  them  again  and  so  on,  each 
repetition  would  be  a  ‘phrase.’  ”  A 
“strain”  means  a  succession  of  phrases 
uttered  in  a  definite  order  that  may  be 
repented  again  and  again.  In  tbe  same 
song  a  “phrase”  may  be  exactly  repro¬ 
duced,  or  it  may  be  varied  at  intervals; 
and  a  “strain”  of  music  may  incorpo¬ 
rate  many  different  phrases. 

Probably  the  first  vocal  sounds  were 
produced  involuntarily  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  danger,  or  during  conflict, 
and  were  cries  of  terror  or  anger. 
These,  ns  Mr.  Wltchell  points  out,  are 
represented,  in  their  earliest  expres¬ 
sion,  in  the  hissing  which  is  common 
to  reptiles  (to  which  avians  are  physi¬ 
cally  related)  and  to  certain  birds  when 
they  are  disturbed  by  intruders  on 
their  privacy.  The  wryneck,  the  great 
owl,  tbe  gander,  tbe  mute  swan,  and 
other  birds  utter  this  form  of  menace 
when  their  nests  are  invaded  and  their 
young  threatened.  Gradually  this  hiss¬ 
ing  sound  developed  into  a  high- 
pitched  exclamation  of  alarm,  which 
as  it  was  found  to  answer  its  purpose 
was  repeated  when  occasion  demand¬ 
ed,  and,  being  modulated  by  tbe  par¬ 
ticular  character  of  tbe  vocal  organ, 
became  common  to  a  genus  or  a  spe¬ 
cies,  and  was  understood  by  that  genus 
or  species  as  a  danger  signal.  The 
single  alarm-note  then  grew  into  a  pro¬ 


longed  alarm-cry,  varying  in  vehe¬ 
mence  and  pitch  according  to  the  kind 
of  bird;  and  as  it  would  be  uttered, 
generally,  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  nest, 
the  fledglings  would  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it  as  suggesting  to  tliem  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  In  due  course 
it  would  be  reproduced  and  perpetua¬ 
ted;  and  in  this  way  each  race  of  birds 
would  evolve  its  own  arbitrary  and 
practically  exclusive  danger-cry. 

The  habit  of  contemporary  birds  to 
utter  their  alarm-signal  many  times  in 
succession  when  fear  intensities  emo¬ 
tion  will  afford  illustration  of  what 
has  just  been  advanced.  “It  is  a  matter 
of  easy  observation,”  says  Mr.  Wltch¬ 
ell,  “that  the  rattling  alarm  of  the 
blackbird  is  constituted  of  repetitious 
of  one  cry.  As  the  peril  increases,  the 
notes  become  more  frequent,  more 
acute,  and  considerably  higlier  in 
pitch.”  Is  it  not  probable  that,  invari¬ 
ably,  alarms  which  consist  of  a  note 
repeated  many  times  were  evolved  in 
a  similar  way? 

Tbe  vocal  sounds  originating  in  fear 
and  menace  were  further  developed  by 
liostllc  combat.  In  defence  of  tlieir 
homes,  in  their  jealousies  of  rivals.  In 
eager  competitive  quest  of  food,  avian 
war  doubtless  raged  in  the  beginning 
of  their  history,  ns  it  still  rages  at 
times  in  woodland  solitudes,  on  river 
margins,  and  around  tree  cities.  The 
avian  war-cry  of  defiance,  the  confused 
noise  of  battle,  the  shout  of  triumph, 
the  shriek  of  suffering,  broke  tbe  si¬ 
lence  of  the  primeval  forests  of  gigan¬ 
tic  palms  and  ferns,  mingled  w’ith  the 
roar  of  oceans,  and  the  troubled  plash 
of  mighty  streams  where  fought  and 
bellowed  the  incredible  monsters  of 
that  far-away  world.  We  can  only 
dimly  imagine  the  conditions  of  life  on 
this  planet  in  those  distant  days;  but 
we  see  clearly  enough  from  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  to-day  how  the  martial  passion, 
stirring  emotion,  must  have  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  voices  that  filled  the  w’orld 
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with  n  tumult  of  uiigry  uiid  doflunt 
eouiidH. 

Wo  arc  fuiniliar  with  aviaiia  that 
illuHtrate  the  influence  of  anger  and 
doflaiioe  in  tlio  em|>loyiuent  of  bird- 
voice.  Chanticieer  invariably  crows 
when  it  has  I)caten  a  rival,  as  well  as 
when  It  challenges  to  single  combat. 
The  king-bird  {TyrannuH  carolincmia), 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  when  attack¬ 
ing  the  lordly  eagle,  and  the  snow-bird, 
at  llie  other  end,  when  quarrelling  over 
food;  larks  and  buntings  when  con¬ 
tending  for  an  eligible  nesting-itlace; 
the  robin  when  provoked  by  the  song 
of  a  rival  singer,— all  give  vent  to  their 
fury,  their  greed,  their  envy.  In  cries 
more  or  less  discordant.  Some  birds, 
like  the  crested  lark,  the  chiff-chaff, 
the  tree-pipit,  and  the  wren,  sing  when 
engaged  in  contest.  They  sing  on  the 
battle-field,  and  chant  to  the  stroke  of 
tooth  and  claw.  Mr.  Witchell,  quoting 
from  Jesse,  records  that  a  blackbird, 
after  beating  a  cat  away  from  the 
fledglings,  celebrated  Its  victory  with 
a  song. 

Naturalists,  usually,  have  distin¬ 
guished  the  call-note,  by  which  the  at¬ 
tention  of  other  birds  Is  attracted, 
from  the  danger-signal  and  the  com¬ 
bat-cry.  Not  that  there  is  a  clearly 
marked  difference  between  these  utter¬ 
ances  in  every  species,  but  that  In 
some  instances  specific  call-notes  are 
used.  It  Is  likely  that  the  earliest  call- 
notes  were  adaptations  of  alarm-cries, 
employed,  first,  to  secure  mutual  aid 
and  companionship  among  associated 
individuals  to  whom  the  alarm-cry  was 
well  known;  and,  secondly,  to  express 
the  need  or  the  discovery  of  food.  The 
call-note,  therefore,  is  related  to  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  to  hunger  and  its  satis¬ 
fying,  as  the  alarm-signal  and  the  com¬ 
bat-cry  are  related  to  danger  and  de¬ 
fiance.  The  young  birds  in  their  straits, 
after  leaving  the  nest  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  and  the  old  birds  instinctively 
i  concerned  for  their  offspring,  utter 


culls  which  are  penetrated  with  a 
plaintive  and  distressful,  or  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  tone  not  heard  in  the  cries  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to.  No  doubt,  as  we 
shall  sec,  imitation  in  time  influenced 
these  inherited  modes  of  expression. 
We  sec  that  many  birds  are  garrulous 
wliile  they  continue  with  their  young, 
making  frequent  use  of  these  charac¬ 
teristic  calls  to  direct  and  console 
them.  Doubtless  the  necessity  for  pro¬ 
tective  silence  among  birds  haunting 
grassy  savannahs  and  vast  treeless 
plains,  where  there  is  little  shelter 
from  enemies,  and  where  keen  sight 
is  of  greater  value  than  brilliant  song, 
has  retarded  the  development  of  voice*; 
and  this  may  in  part  account  for  th<> 
comparative  songlessness  of  these 
birds.  Fear,  unless  acute,  induces  si¬ 
lence,  an  axiom  of  Mr.  Witchell’s 
which  appears  to  be  true. 

Incessant  and  exacting  labor  to  pro¬ 
cure  food  has  the  same  effect.  Hence 
it  is  that  some  of  the  most  charming 
woodland  birds  are  well-nigh  silent.  The 
woodpeckers,  for  instance,  are  doomed 
to  a  life  of  severe  toil.  They  have  no 
leisure  to  learn  to  sing,  and  little  of 
the  vivacity  that  finds  expression  in 
music.  They  have  not  advanced  be¬ 
yond  the  most  meagre  call.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  existence  among  the  raptorial 
birds,  whose  life  is  spent  in  long  spells 
of  hunger,  as  they  patiently  watch  for 
prey,  intermittent  with  periods  of  glut¬ 
tony  and  consequent  lethargy,  militate 
against  any  development  of  song  be¬ 
yond  their  hereditary  or  instinctive 
cries  and  calls.  Kindred  arguments 
may  be  applied  to  other  species  whose 
pre-occupations  seem  to  have  prevent¬ 
ed  the  evolution  of  song. 

The  persistence  of  similar  alarm-  and 
defiance-cries  and  of  the  more  sociaf 
call-notes  in  species  physically  allied, 
but  whose  strains  of  song  are  quite 
distinct— some  of  these  strains  being 
remarkable  for  power  and  beauty, 
while  others  are  of  more  limited  range. 
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—limy  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  pre¬ 
sumption  that  from  the  danger-  and 
menace-signals  the  call-note  was 
evolved,  and  that  song  in  Its  fuller 
sense  has  Its  root  here.  Ilennlity  may 
account  for  the  retention  of  crude 
primal  cries— still  of  vital  Imixirtance 
to  the  young— In  species  which  have 
evolved  exquisite  musical  strains; 
though,  on  the  other  hand.  It  may  be 
contended  that  they  are  due  to  filial 
mimicry,  together  with  the  experience 
of  the  young  birds  that  the  utterance 
of  these  cries  is  associated  with  the 
approach  of  enemies  or  the  supply  of 
food. 

The  simplest  songs  consist  more  or 
less  of  repetition  of  call-notes,  or  of 
alarm-  and  call-notes  Interwoven  with 
additional  utterances  In  n  musical 
phrase.  This  is  evident  to  all  who 
have  an  ear  to  hear,— to  sympathetic 
listeners  in  field  and  copse  and  sunny 
glade,  and  especially  to  those  whose 
perception  Is  acute  and  clear  through 
long  training.  Mr,  Wltchell  fills  sev¬ 
eral  pages  in  illustration  of  this.  We 
may  be  permitted,  for  convenience  of 
space,  to  abbreviate  his  repertory  of 
Instances— to  select  and  recast.  The 
kestrel  repeats  Its  cry  to  Its  mate;  the 
rook  calls  incessantly  from  its  lofty 
perch;  the  tree-creeper  and  the  wry¬ 
neck  utter  in  rapid  succession  their 
plaintive  notes;  the  ringed  plover 
doubles  its  call;  the  lesser  spotted 
woodpecker  iterates  its  meagre,  me¬ 
tallic,  unmodulated  krick.  krick;  the 
greenfinch  and  bullfinch  repeat  their 
common  call-note. 

Then  another  phase  ensues.  The 
creeper  utters  its  cry  many  times  with¬ 
out  an  interval.  The  greenfinch  adds 
to  its  ordinary  call  another  expressive 
call-note,  and  repeats  those  notes  in  a 
regular  succession,  thus  producing  a 
sweet  phrase  which  is  sung  both  on 
the  wing  and  on  the  perch. 

The  bullfinch  introduces  variations 
into  the  reiterations  of  its  call-note. 


and  thus  commences  a  warble.  “The 
gold-crested  wren  constructs  a  phrase 
by  uttering  its  call-squeak  twice  in 
double  time,  afterwards  four  times  in 
succession,  and  in  the  latter  stage  the 
pace  is  accelerated  towards  the  close.’’ 
The  pled  wagtail  sings  a  jumbleil  song 
in  which  its  habitual  notes  predomi¬ 
nate.  "The  willow-warbler  repeats  its 
alarm-call-note,- a  whistle  sounding 
like  the  word  teicy  slurred  upwards, 
but  rendere<l  at  a  higher  pitch.  With 
progressive  variations  it  constructs 
from  this  cry  Its  beautiful  song.’’  The 
nuthatch  utters  from  the  elms,  which 
nre  its  larder,  again  and  again  its  full- 
toned  call  so  rapidly  that  it  produces 
a  prolonged,  mellow,  bubbling  strain. 
The  skylark  breaks  its  silence  by  re¬ 
peating  its  call-note,  soon,  however,  to 
abandon  It  for  its  ethereal  melody.  The 
goldfinch  and  the  linnet  appear  to  form 
their  strains  wholly  out  of  call-notes 
and  danger-cries.  Even  our  most  glori¬ 
ous  singers,  the  thrush  and  the  night¬ 
ingale,  mingle  these  notes  and  cries 
with  their  elaborate  songs. 

These  illustrations  are  not  given  as 
proofs  that  all  songs  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  from  elementary  cries  and  calls, 
hereditary  or  instinctive;  but  to  show 
that  many  songs  were  at  first  mere 
repetitions,  more  or  less  rapid  and  va¬ 
ried.  of  such  cries  and  calls,  slowly 
attaining  permanence,  and  ultimately 
resulting  in  the  strains  that  fill  with 
music  our  parks  and  gardens  and  the 
wild  places  of  nature. 

Habit,  emulation,  physical  energy, 
and  the  infiuence  of  environment  mod¬ 
ify  such  songs  in  regard  to  the  length, 
force,  and  beauty  of  the  strain. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
songs  are  repetitions  of  elementary 
notes,  for  the  best  singers  develop 
their  songs  from  exclamations  of  more 
extended  range.  Birds  that  sing  pro¬ 
longed  melodies  of  heart-melting  sweet¬ 
ness  and  power  learn  their  songs  as 
the  child  learns  a  language.  Their 
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volcvs  are  gradually  developed  and 
perfectly  attuned  by  long  practice;  and 
It  Is  only  after  a  thousand  tentative 
trials,  by  which  they  advance  step  by 
Btep,  that  they  attain  the  fluency  and 
proficiency  which  raise  them  to  the 
front  rank  of  songsters.  Some,  after 
all  their  efforts,  never  reach  that  rank, 
and  are  never  more  than  minstrels  of 
feeble  and  broken  utterance.  Every 
observer  of  nature  knows  that  no  two 
birds  of  the  same  species  sing  equally 
well,  and  that  some  never  sing  well 
even  among  the  most  gifted  kinds.  The 
reason  of  this  may  be  that  the  organ 
of  song  is  possessed  by  some  birds  in 
greater  excellence  than  others,  or  that 
one  member  of  a  species  has  the  physi¬ 
cal  strength  and  intelligence  to  persist 
in  the  assiduous  use  of  that  organ, 
while  another  has  not.  Mr.  Witchell 
gives  interesting  examples  of  progress 
In  proficiency  In  song  which  we  have 
not  apace  to  quote,  but  for  which  we 
refer  the  reader  to  The  Evolution  of 
Bong,  chapter  vlll.,  page  148,  etc. 

It  is  questionable  if  any  bird  of  elab¬ 
orate  song  inherits  its  strain.  It  is 
stated,  on  what  appears  to  be  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  nightingales  and.  other 
first-rate  songsters  which  are  batched 
under  a  different  species  never  sing 
their  natural  song  till  they  are  instruct¬ 
ed  by  their  own  kind;  and  that  birds 
brought  up  under  species  other  than 
their  own  will  learn  the  song  of  that 
species,  and  show  no  acquaintance 
with  the  song  of  their  parents;  but  this 
subject,  which  will  come  up  again,  is 
Involved  in  much  mystery,  and  seems 
to  display  amazing  contradictions. 

The  question  how  far  the  evolution 
of  song  is  affected  by  heredity  is  an 
important  one.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  definite  cries  and  calls, 
and  the  capacity  to  sing,  and  to  some 
extent  the  nature  of  the  song,  are  per¬ 
petuated  by  heredity.  To  what  degree. 
If  at  all,  the  perfect  phrase,  or  strain, 
is  due  to  this  cause  is  a  more  difficult 


question.  Evidence  appears  to  be  very 
conflicting,  and  the  advocates  of  rival 
theories  present  a  great  array  of  what 
they  declare  to  be  incontestable  in¬ 
stances  to  fortify  their  respective  ar¬ 
guments.  Probably  the  truth  lies  nei¬ 
ther  w’holly  on  the  one  side  nor  the 
other;  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  he¬ 
redity,  plus  further  causes,  must  be 
reckoned  with  In  any  honest  attempt 
to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
young  of  domesticated  thirds  inherit 
their  cries,  though  some  naturalists 
think  that  the  suggestive  value  of  these 
cries  is  the  result  of  association  and 
experience.  The  advocates  of  heredity 
state  that  chickens  fresh  from  the  in¬ 
cubator,  that  have  never  beard  tbe 
voice  of  the  parent  bird,  utter  distinctive 
alarm-cries;  that  young  golden  plovers 
hatched  indoors  piped  like  old  birds  as 
soon  as  they  could  run;  and  that  the 
cry  of  the  lapwing  was  uttered  by  the 
young  of  this  species  while  chipping 
their  way  out  of  the  eggs,  and  that 
they  became  immediately  silent  on 
hearing  the  alarm-cry  of  the  parent. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  an  accomplished 
and  observant  naturalist  of  wide  expe¬ 
rience,  states  that  some  young  of  the 
rhea,  tbe  South  American  ostrich, 
brought  up  by  him,  had  so  strongly 
inherited  their  knowledge,  that  when 
he  Imitated  the  alarm-cry  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  they  ran  to  him  for  shelter;  and 
that  the  young  of  the  South  American 
tinamou  and  the  oven-bird  utter  the 
full  cries  of  their  parents  when  only  a 
day  or  two  old.  Mr.  Witchell  says  that 
“apparently  birds  which  inherit  their 
cries  never  imitate  the  notes  of  other 
birds”;  but  this  is  doubtful,  for  be  also 
tells  us  that  "despite  tbe  force  of  in¬ 
heritance  variations  are  of  frequept 
occurrence,”  and  that  this  is  owing  to 
other  causes.  There  are  well  authen¬ 
ticated  exceptions  to  the  rule  which 
these  instances  seek  to  establish;  and 
imitation,  voluntary  or  Involuntary. 
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plays  au  importaut  part  iu  the  perpet¬ 
uation  of  the  cries  aud  calls  of  certain 
species,  as  seems  to  be  clear  from  the 
fact  that  young  birds,  which  at  first 
imperfectly  utter  their  characteristic 
notes,  gradually  acquire  them  ns  physi¬ 
cal  development  advances. 

Birds  physically  related  have,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  similar  voices.  This 
“class  tone,”  which  we  may  consider 
as  archetypal,  would  seem  to  warrant 
us  iu  arguing  for  a  common  starting- 
point,  from  \yhich  they  have  In  many 
cases,  under  various  iufiuences,  evolved 
a  great  divergence  of  song.  The  fact 
that  the  resemblances  of  the  cries  of 
the  young  of  these  allied  species  are 
much  more  alike  than  the  mature 
songs  of  the  adults  of  the  same  species 
strengthens  this  opinion.  The  corvidce 
present  an  illustration  -of  this.  There 
is  an  obvious  broad  similarity  of  tone 
in  the  notes  of  the  adults  of  most  of 
the  members  of  this  family,  from  the 
raven  to  the  jay;  yet  there  are  wide 
divergences,  as  for  instance  between 
the  rook  and  the  starling.  But  the  cry 
of  the  young  even  here  has  a  striking 
resemblance.  “Young  starlings  in  the 
nest  utter  cries  closely  like,  but  less 
loud  than,  those  of  the  rook  and  the 
jackdaw  of  the  same  age.”  The  simi¬ 
larity  of  voice  is  still  more  evident  in 
birds  of  the  thrush  family.  The  alarm- 
and  call-notes  of  the  throstle,  the 
blackbird,  the  ring-ousel,  the  field¬ 
fare,  the  redwing,  and  of  some  for¬ 
eign  thrushes,  are  very  much  alike; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their 
songs. 

Raptorial  birds,  gulls,  and  the  anati- 
d<e  illustrate  the  same  general  principle 
—that  birds  physically  allied  have  the 
same  tone  of  voice.  The  argument 
must  not,  of  course,  be  unduly  pressed, 
for  resemblances  of  voice  may  be 
traced  between  widely  divergent  orders 
of  birds;  and  it  would  be  futile  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  link  these  strongly  differen¬ 
tiated  avians  by  physical  analogies 


which  after  all  may  be  but  superficial 
aud  fanciful. 

We  come  now  to  imitation,  or  mim¬ 
icry,  The  evolution  of  song  is  large¬ 
ly  the  result  of  this  cause.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  of  the  songs 
of  particular  species  do  not  greatly 
alter.  Birds,  as  a  rule,  are  faithful  to 
their  own  songs  when  with  their  spe¬ 
cies,  even  when  dwelling  within  hear¬ 
ing  of  other  birds.  But  there  are  few 
individual  birds  whose  song  is  pure; 
that  is,  who  confine  themselves  to  an 
invariable  strain.  Their  language  is 
mixed.  The  throstle  is  a  fine  singer. 
Who  has  not  heard  this  bird  wake  the 
morning  with  clear,  glad  voice?  or  stir 
the  silence  of  evening  with  a  great 
rush  of  triumphant  melody— a  full  river 
of  song  that  fiowed  out  far  aud  wide 
in  rhythmic  waves  of  delicious  music? 
But  the  song  of  the  wild  throstle  is 
largely  imitative.  Mr.  Wltchell  says 
that  there  is  no  end  to  the  versatility 
of  this  bird.  He  shows,  by  means  of 
a  table  which  he  has  prepared,  that  he 
has  heard  the  throstle  imitate  over 
thirty  kinds  of  birds,  and  of  this  num¬ 
ber  twenty  were  exact  reproductions. 
It  borrows,  accurately  renders,  aud 
weaves  into  its  song  the  calls,  phrases, 
aud  strains  of  woodland  singers  like 
the  wryneck,  the  chiff-chaff,  the  wood- 
warbler,  the  nuthatch,  aud  the  butcher¬ 
bird.  It  appropriates  the  notes  of  the 
goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  and  even  the 
nightingale.  It  imitates  shore  birds 
like  the  dunlin,  whose  cry,  Mr.  Witch- 
ell  thinks,  it  has  caught  during  its 
winter  wanderings.  He  has  heard  it 
mimic  the  croak  of  the  crow,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  chanticleer,  the  clucking  of  a 
hen,  and  the  corncrake’s  “note  untun- 
able,  which  shears  the  breathing  quiet 
with  a  blade  of  rugged  edge.”  It  does 
not  disdain  to  enrich  and  vary  its  own 
superbly  delicious  song  with  tones 
from  the  poorest  of  singers,  and  it  does 
not  fear  to  adventure  the  loftiest 
strains  of  its  most  gifted  rivals.  And 
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miDilcry  characterizes  to  some  degree 
the  turdidw  as  a  whole.  The  missel- 
thrush  supplements  its  high  wild  strain 
—instinct  with  the  sentiment  of  free¬ 
dom,— and  the  blackbird  its  mellow, 
flutelike  song,  with  borrowed  notes. 
We  have  heard  the  latter  from  some 
perch  on  a  secluded  river  margin,  when 
the  song  seemed  to  be  extemporized. 
The  bird  followed  its  own  sweet  will, 
and  voiced  a  strain  of  singular  variety, 
never  returning  to  repeat  exactly  the 
same  phrases,  but  ever  uttering  new 
strains  of  unpremeditated  music,  yet 
not  new  strains,  but  echoes  caught 
from  congeners. 

4 

“The  blackbird’s  music,”  that  match¬ 
less  observer  of  nature,  Richard  Jeff¬ 
eries,  has  said,  “is  very  human,  like  a 
human  being  playing  a  flute;  an  un¬ 
certain  player,  now  drawing  forth  a 
bar  of  a  beautiful  melody,  and  then 
losing  it  again.  It  is  a  song  which 
strives  to  express  the  singer’s  keen  de¬ 
light,  the  singer’s  exquisite  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  loveliness  of  the  days;  the 
golden  glory  of  the  meadow,  the  lux¬ 
uriant  shadows,  the  indolent  clouds  re¬ 
clining  on  their  azure  couch.  Such 
thoughts  can  only  be  expressed  in  frag¬ 
ments.  The  blackbird  feels  the  beauty 
of  the  time,— the  large  white  daisy 
stars,  the  grass  with  yellow-dusted 
tips,  the  air  which  comes  so  softly,  the 
water  which  runs  slower  held  awhile 
by  rootlet  and  flag  and  forget-me-not. 
He  feels  the  beauty  of  the  time,  and 
must  say  it.  His  notes  come  like  wild 
flowers  not  sown  in  order.  The  sun¬ 
shine  opens  and  shuts  the  stops  of  his 
instrument.” 

It  gathers  many  notes  for  its  song 
from  the  voices  that  surround  it,  as 
the  child  gathers  a  host  of  wild  flow¬ 
ers  for  his  bouquet  from  hedgerow  and 
wood  and  meadow. 

Perhaps  few  songs  are  purer  than 
the  familiar  strain  of  the  robin,  a  love¬ 
ly  song,  a  winter  solace  to  bereaved 
woodlands  and  flelds;  yet  the  robin  has 
a  trick  of  mimicry,  and  will  so  accu¬ 
rately  copy  the  song  of  other  species 


that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
imitation  from  the  original.  It  is 
known  to  appropriate  the  notes  of  the 
greenflnch,  the  blackbird,  the  lark,  and 
several  other  birds.  It  often  associates 
a  number  of  imitations  in  one  phrase. 
Its  welcome  song— uttered  when  the 
nesting-season  is  far  away,  when  the 
branches  are  bare,  when  the  sun  is  at 
the  lowest,  and  when  such  voices  as 
are  heard  in  nature  are  chiefly  distress¬ 
ful— appears  distinctly  to  contravene 
the  theory  that  it  is  only  the  passion 
of  love  that  incites  avians  to  sing;  but 
before  closing  we  shall  return  to  this. 

Birds  that  associate,  that  have  the 
same  habitat,  catch  each  other’s  notes. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  in 
the  voices  of  birds  that  haunt  the 
banks  of  the  poplar-shaded  streams, 
and  the  fragrant  meadows  where  quiet 
broods  all  the  year  round.  Wagtails 
and  pipits  have  kindred  voices,  thin, 
silvery,  with  an  accent  of  plaintive¬ 
ness.  The  tree-pipit  appears  to  have 
given  to  the  skylark  the  flnal  notes  of 
its  early  spring  song.  The  warblers 
have,  as  we  might  expect,  much  in 
common  in  their  voices;  and  the  sedge- 
warbler,  a  mighty  singer,  is  a  gifted 
mimic.  There  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  variety  of  sounds  it  can  repro¬ 
duce.  We  have  listened  to  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  song— a  medley  of  many  strains 
—when  twilight  was  deepening  into 
darkness,  and  have  been  entranced.  It 
is  Impossible  to  describe  it— rapid,  of 
many  tones,  of  manifold  lights  and 
shades,  of  varied  cadences,  reproduc¬ 
ing  with  absolute  fldelity  the  songs  of 
neighbor  birds,  in  some  cases  appar¬ 
ently  arranged  in  a  preconcerted  order. 
Buntings  imitate  pipits;  greenflncbes 
and  yellow-hammers  have  similar 
voices,- and  we  know  that  in  winter 
they  seek  their  food  in  the  same 
places,  and  hear  each  other’s  calls.  So 
imitative  is  the  Jay  in  a  wild  state, 
that  it  has  been  known  to  introduce 
into  its  song  not  only  the  shrill  tcheto 
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of  the  kite,  the  scream  of  the  buzzard, 
and  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  but  the 
bleating  of  the  lamb  and  the  neighing 
of  the  horse.  A  sparrow,  we  are  told, 
educated  under  a  linnet,  hearing  by 
accident  a  goldfinch  sing,  developed  a 
song  that  was  a  mixture  of  the  songs 
of  these  two  birds;  while  another, 
brought  up  in  a  cage  of  canaries,  sang 
like  a  canary,  only  better;  a  third, 
reared  in  a  cage  close  to  a  skylark, 
Imitated  with  surprising  success  the 
skylark’s  song,  but  Interrupted  the 
strain  with  its  own  call-notes.  Local 
varieties  in  individual  songsters  are  In- 
fiuenced  by  local  circumstances,  as,  for 
Instance,  the  greater  prevalence  of  par¬ 
ticular  musical  species  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  abundance  or  the  scarcity  of 
food,  or  the  nature  of  the  country, 
whether  arboreal  or  pastoral,  a  place 
of  vocal  streams  and  harp-like 
woods,  or  a  place  of  deep  silences. 
These  illustrations  might  be  almost 
Indefinitely  multiplied,  and  indeed 
Mr.  Wltchell  crowds  his  pages  with 
them. 

Before  passing  from  these,  we  must 
refer  to  the  glorious  strain  of  the  night¬ 
ingale,  in  which  are  heard  the  notes  of 
many  birds,  if  the  ear  of  the  naturalist 
Is  to  be  at  all  trusted.  Mr.  Witchell’s 
educated  hearing  detects  in  the  song  of 
this  bird  the  whitethroat’s  melody,  the 
music  of  the  chiff-chaff,  the  water- 
bubble  note  of  the  nuthatch,  the  green 
woodpecker’s  cry,  the  blackbird’s 
alarm,  and  the  chissick  of  the  house- 
sparrow.  All  these  birds,  as  well  as 
others,  contribute  to  Its  wealth;  but  it 
cannot  be  analyzed,  any  more  than  the 
joy  which  it  creates  In  the  soul  of  the 
listener,  or  the  witchery  of  the  summer 
night  which  it  makes  eloquent  with  its 
passionate  song,  can  be  analyzed.  We 
like  Mr.  Witchell’s  description  of  the 
music  of  the  nightingale — one  of  the 
finest  things  in  his  book— much  better 
than  his  attempt  to  resolve  the  strain 
into  its  elements. 


The  fulness  of  tone  which  the  night¬ 
ingale  displays  Interferes  with  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  imitation  in  many  instances; 
and,  indeed,  so  wonderful  is  the  song 
that  the  listener  is  apt  to  forget  all 
else  than  the  supreme  impulse  and  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  singer.  Perhaps  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  bird  increase  the  ef¬ 
fect.  The  murmur  of  the  stream;  the 
soft  moonlight  which  bathes  the  dewy 
meadow  and  sheds  white  waves  across 
the  woodland  track,  chequered  with 
shadows  of  clustering  fresh  May 
leaves,— these  are  suitable  features  in 
the  realm  of  this  monarch  of  song,  and 
increase  the  effect.  Now  it  prolongs 
its  repetitions  till  the  wood  rings.  Now 
its  note  seems  as  soft  as  a  kiss;  now  it 
is  a  loud  shout,  perchance  a  threat 
(rrrrrr);  now  a  soft  peeuu,  peeuu,  swell¬ 
ing  in  an  amazing  crescendo.  Now  it 
Imitates  the  sip  sip  sip  sisisisisi  of  the 
woodwarbler,  now  the  bubbling  notes 
of  the  nuthatch.  The  scientific  inves¬ 
tigator  is  abashed  by  this  tempestu¬ 
ous  song,  this  wild  melody,  the  tri¬ 
umph-song  of  Nature  herself,  piercing 
beyond  the  ear,  right  to  the  heart.  It 
is  pleading  now!  But  no,  it  is  declam¬ 
atory;  now  weird,  now  fierce;  tri¬ 
umphant,  half  merry.  One  seems  to 
hear  it  chuckle,  mock,  and  defy  almost 
in  the  same  breath. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  imitation,  vol¬ 
untary  and  intelligent  or  involuntary 
and  instinctive,  has  played  a  great  part 
in  the  evolution  of  bird-song,  even  as 
the  charm  of  this  natural  music  is 
heightened  by  the  variety  thus  intro¬ 
duced  into  it— variety  in  the  beginning, 
or  at  the  end  of  certain  passages  (a 
habit  of  the  nightingale),  in  the  range 
and  rapidity  of  utterance,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  musical  pitch,  and  in  tone. 

Probably  the  voices  of  inanimate  na¬ 
ture  find  an  echo  in  bird-song.  The 
evidence  of  this  presented  by  a  natural¬ 
ist  like  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  in  his  na¬ 
ture  studies  in  La  Plata  and  Pata¬ 
gonia,  and  by  Mr.  Wltchell.  carries 
much  weight,  though  it  appeals  to  the 
imagination  as  much  as  to  the  reason. 
The  American  marsh-wren,  whose  hoM- 
tat  is  the  reedy  borders  of  boglands. 
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imitates  the  low  crackling  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  air-bubbles  forcing  their  way 
through  the  soft  ground.  The  belted 
kingfisher,  a  bird  loving  the  splash  of 
cataracts  and  the  hoarse  cadences  of 
rock-strewn  rivers,  utters  the  vocal 
counterpart  to  this  tumult  of  waters. 
The  shelduck  and  the  wigeon  Imitate 
the  whistle  of  the  winds.  Birds  such 
as  the  pelican,  fiamingo,  and  heron, 
whose  paradise  is  the  swamp,  the 
creek,  and  the  muddy  banks  of  slow 
streams,  imitate  the  voices  of  frogs 
and  toads  in  their  calls.  The  scream 
of  the  swift  is  in  keeping  with  the 
sicfsft  of  scythe-shaped  wings  as  they 
cleave  the  air.  The  voice  of  owls  is 
not  unlike  the  moaning  of  the  wind  in 
hollow  trees.  Some  wrens  appear  to 
copy  the  trickling  of  noisy  rivulets; 
and  the  robin’s  rhythmical  song  seems 
to  echo  the  musical  patter  of  raindrops 
on  leaves.  Other  birds  of  mellow 
voices  have,  perhaps,  partly  acquired 
their  music  from  the  soothing  murmur 
of  softly  fiowlng  streams.  Insect 
sounds,  also,  appear  to  have  been  mim¬ 
icked.  The  American  field-sparrow 
and  our  grasshopper-warbler  reproduce 
the  persistent  chirp  of  the  field-cricket 
and  grasshopper.  Animal  cries,  too, 
have  been  imitated.  The  roar  of  the 
ostrich  and  of  the  lion,  it  is  said,  are 
so  similar  that  even  Hottentots  are 
sometimes  unable  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  them.  Mr.  Wltchell’s  summary 
of  the  argument  from  imitation  pre¬ 
sents  the  matter  so  concisely  that  it 
will  be  well  to  quote  it: 

All  evident  Imitations  furnish  proof 
of  the  infiuence  of  surroundings  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  evolution  of  bird-voices. 
When  we  remember  that  probably 
through  long  ages  this  principle  has 
been  ceaselessly  operating,  and  that  its 
effects  have  not  necessarily  been  lost 
in  each  generation,  but  have  been  per¬ 
petuated  through  the  agency  of  filial 
imitation,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
cries  of  birds  (Imitative  or  unimitative) 
are  so  often  similar  to  the  sounds 


which  the  birds  themselves  bear  daily, 
either  in  relation  to  obtaining  food  and 
to  feeding  or  to  the  other  incidents  of 
their  lives.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
justly  be  surmised  that  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  bird-song  may  have 
been  affected  by  the  imitative  faculty, 
which  we  know  to  have  so  widespread 
an  infiuence  in  the  animal  world;  and 
that  the  voice  of  the  bird  has  been 
attuned  to  harmony  with  neighboring 
sounds,  just  as  its  colors  so  often  blend 
with  those  of  its  surroundings. 

In  reviewing  what  has  been  so  far 
advanced,  we  conclude  that  while  the 
theory  that  song-birds  learn  to  sing,  to 
acquire  proficiency  in  their  art,  and  to 
Introduce  variations  into  their  songs, 
under  the  Infiuence  of  imitation,  con¬ 
tains  undoubted  truth,  probably  it 
does  not  contain  the  whole  truth;  for 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  in  the 
case  of  some  species  song  comes  in¬ 
stinctively,  and,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson 
says,  “is,  like  other  instincts  and  hab¬ 
its,  purely  an  inherited  memory.” 

There  remains  to  consider  the  infiu¬ 
ence  of  the  passion  of  love  on  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  bird-song.  We  think  that  the 
Infiuence  of  love  on  the  production,  the 
intensifying,  the  differentiation  of  song 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  That  the 
root  of  song  is  found  in  the  rivalry  of 
the  males  in  their  efforts  to  charm  the 
females  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  their 
mates  we  do  not  believe;  though  we 
admit  that  rivalry  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  development  of  song. 
During  the  pairing-season,  the  male  of 
many  species  plays  before  the  hen  bird, 
fiutterlng  with  outspread  wings,  pros¬ 
trating  Itself,  and  performing  strange 
antics;  while  Its  voice  swells  and 
breaks  with  importunate  passion.  If 
the  bird  is  a  migrant,  it  sings  raptur¬ 
ously  before  the  arrival  of  the  female, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  a  love  strain. 
"When  the  hen  bird  arrives,  it  is  greeted 
with  a  perfect  rush  of  melody,  the 
breast  of  the  male  throbbing  with  the 
hope,  so  it  is  said,  that  it  may  be  se- 
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lected  as  the  most  excellent  singer 
among  many  rivals.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  till  courtship  is  over, 
the  nest  built,  and  domestic  cares  be¬ 
gun,  that  the  bird  utters  its  full  heart. 
“Courtship  has  the  effect,”  as  Mr. 
Hudson  puts  it,  ‘‘of  increasing  the 
beauty  of  the  performance,  giving 
added  sweetness,  verve,  and  brilliance 
to  the  song,”  not  of  originating  it.  And 
the  perfect  melody  is  not  that  of  one 
who  WOOS,  but  of  one  who  has  won. 
Perched  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest,  it 
pours  out  a  continuous  strain  of  song. 

Serious  doubts  must  be  thrown  on 
the  theory  that  the  passion  of  love  is 
the  only  or  the  main  incentive  to  sing, 
or  is  constantly  associated  with  the 
utterance  of  song;  and  that  females 
choose  the  male  because  of  superior 
vocal  gifts,  as  well  as  for  their  more 
showy  color.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of 
sexual  selection  is  far  from  established. 
‘‘It  is  true  that  the  females  of  some 
species  do  exercise  a  preference,  but, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  species,  the 
male  takes  the  female  it  finds,  or  it 
is  able  to  win  from  other  competitors,” 
It  is  a  question  of  capture  or  conquest 
on  the  part  of  the  male,  not  of  selec¬ 
tion  by  the  female. 

Song,  which  in  its  highest  display 
belongs  to  the  spring  of  the  year,  is 
uttered  in  the  main  by  the  adult  male. 
It  is  probably  a  manifestation  of  vigor 
and  exuberant  vitality.  It  is  the  over- 
fiow  of  the  new  life  and  contagious 
gladness  which  the  springtide,  with  its 
abundance  of  food  and  its  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  bring  to  the  healthy  bird.  The 
struggle  for  life  is  now  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  songster  expends 
Its  strength  and  Joyance,  now  at  their 
maximum,  in  unwearying  melody.  This 
is  practically  Dr.  Wallace’s  theory: 

The  act  of  singing  is  evidently  a 
pleasurable  one,  and  it  probably  serves 
as  an  outlet  for  superabundant  ner¬ 
vous  energy  and  excitement.  It  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  this  view  that  the  exercise 


of  the  vocal  power  seems  to  be  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  development  of  acces¬ 
sory  plumes  and  ornaments;  all  our 
finest  singers  being  plainly  colored, 
while  the  gorgeously  ornamented  birds 
of  the  tropics  have  no  song;  and  those 
which  expend  much  energy  in  the  dis¬ 
play  of  plumage  have  comparatively  an 
insignificant  development  of  voice. 

This  theory,  so  far  as  it  affects  color, 
and  only  so  far.  Dr.  Wallace  in  view 
of  further  facts  has  seen  fit  to  modify. 
It  is  now  indisputable  that,  especially 
in  South  America,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  are  great  singers,  while 
whole  families  of  birds  of  plain  plu¬ 
mage  are  without  the  gift  of  song. 

Song,  as  is  patent  to  everyone,  is  not 
confined  to  the  spring  of  the  year. 
During  fine  autumns  and  mild  winters, 
when  food  is  plentiful,  birds  sing 
much.  Sunshine  in  any  season  kindles 
in  them  glad  emotion,  and  inspires 
song.  There  is  a  direct  relation  be¬ 
tween  pleasurable  sensations  and  the 
expression  of  joy  in  animated  crea¬ 
tures.  Youth,  vigor,  plenty,  as  in  civ¬ 
ilized  man  so  in  inferior  animals  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  in  • 

fits  of  gladness,  affecting  them  power¬ 
fully,  and  standing  out  in  vivid  con¬ 
trast  to  their  ordinary  temper.  .  .  . 
And  birds  are  more  subject  to  this  uni¬ 
versal  Joyous  instinct  than  mammals, 
more  buoyant  and  graceful  in  action, 
more  loquacious,  and  have  voices  so 
much  finer,  and  the  gladness  shows  it¬ 
self  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways,  and 
more  regular  and  beautiful  motion,  and 
with  melody.* 

We  conclude,  then,  that  while  the 
evolution  of  bird-soag  owes  something 
to  sexual  selection,  it  owes  more  to  the 
glad  emotions  which  accompany  ful¬ 
ness  of  vitality  and  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  existence.  It  is  the  perfect 
muliic  of  bounding  life,  as  color  is 
Its  perfect  fiower. 

We  commend  Mr.  Witchell’s  careful 

*  W.  H.  Hadaon,  "TIw  Nttarmllat  In  lA 
PlaU,”  p.  9S1. 
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study  of  this  subject  to  all  lovers  of 
nature.  His  volumes  are  crammed 
with  interesting  facts,  and  his  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  song  appears  to  hold 
the  field.  At  any  rate,  it  Is  worth  the 
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serious  attention  of  “the  authorities” 
on  the  subject  of  avian  life,  who,  by 
the  way,  since  the  days  of  Darwin 
liave  done  little  to  investigate  the  gene¬ 
sis  of  bird-song. 

Robert  McLeod. 


ANATOLE  FRANCE  ON  CHILDHOOD. 


A  portrait  of  Anatole  France  repre¬ 
sents  him  in  his  study,  surrounded 
with  richly  bound  books,  bolding  in  bis 
hand  and  fondly  looking  at  a  little 
statuette,  a  frail  masterpiece  of  Greek 
workmanship.  There  is  no  better  defi¬ 
nition  of  his  mind  and  work,  so  redo¬ 
lent  they  are  of  scholarly  culture  and 
artistic  refinement.  Is  it  not  paradoxi¬ 
cal  that  a  writer  who  seems  to  stand 
so  far  from  unadorned  nature  should 
have  written  charming  pages  on  child¬ 
hood?  The  psychology  of  children  is 
not  something  you  learn  in  college.  It 
is  the  most  unclassical,  unliterary 
thing  in  the  world.  But  Anatole 
France,  for  all  his  amusing  pedantry, 
is  no  common  bookworm.  Were  it 
merely  as  a  lover  of  books,  he  knows 
what  a  wonderful,  invaluable  manu¬ 
script  the  soul  of  a  child  is.  Is  not 
the  history  of  our  own  origin  written 
there? 

“My  Friend’s  Book”  (“Le  Livre  de 
mon  Ami”)  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  author's  imaginary  friend,  Pierre 
Nozifere.  Pierre  Nozl6re  is  very  much 
like  Anatole  France,  and  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  his  boyish  days  will  explain 
to  us  much  of  France’s  own  mind.  He 
was  born  “in  a  fine,  somewhat  de¬ 
cayed  old  house  .  .  .  facing  the  Louvre 
and  Tulllerles,  close  to  the  Palals- 
Mazarin,  on  the  embankment  of  that 
glorious  river,  which  runs  between  the 
towers,  turrets  and  spires  of  old  Paris.” 
Is  it  possible,  he  asks,  that  one  should 
be  quite  dull  and  vulgar-minded  after 


being  brought  up  there?  His  father, 
who  was  an  anthropologist,  had  his 
house  crammed  with  a  lot  of  strange 
things,  “racks  of  savages’  arms,  pi¬ 
rogues  with  their  paddles,  banging  siae 
by  side  with  stuffed  alligators  .  .  .  and 
any  number  of  littl^  skeletons  which, 
I  thought,  bad  a  most  spiteful  and 
malicious  look.”  When  he  went  out 
for  a  walk  he  saw  bookstalls  and  curi¬ 
osity  shops  “filled  with  the  most 
beautiful  shapes  of  art  and  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  the  past.”  He 
stared  at  old  prints,  or  admired  a  rusty 
helmet,  and  the  world,  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  made  its  first  appearance  to  him 
through  an  antiquarian’s  window.  Such 
surroundings  were  bound  to  work  upon 
the  boy’s  imagination.  He  dreamt  at 
night  of  the  goblins  he  had  seen  in 
Callot’s  quaint  etchings.  He  longed 
after  distant  lands.  After  gazing  at 
two  chinaware  magots,  which  were 
perpetually  shaking  their  beads  and 
lolling  their  tongues,  be  resolved  on 
going  to  China.  “The  diflScult  point 
was  how  to  be  taken  there  by  my 
nurse.  I  was  positive  that  China  was 
lying  somewhere  beyond  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  But  I  never  contrived  to 
push  on  so  far.” 

The  swarming  of  fanciful  notions  in 
a  child’s  head,  his  life  in  a  world  of 
his  own,  are  made  the  subject  of  de¬ 
lightful  chapters:  still  more  delightful 
perhaps  are  those  which  describe  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  his  feelings.  There 
are  a  few  pages  on  Pierre  Nozidre’s 
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mother,  which  are  equal  to  anything. 
She  was  a  sweet,  charming  soul,  with 
“the  heavenly  patience  and  joyful  sim¬ 
plicity  which  belong  to  those  who  have 
no  business  in  the  world  but  love.” 
What  she  taught  her  little  boy.  It  is 
easier  to  feel  than  to  explain.  She 
taught  him  what  makes  life  truly 
worth  living:  she  gave  him  immaterial 
treasures,  more  valuable  than  silver 
and  gold.  “One  day,  in  the  small  par¬ 
lor,  she  laid  aside  her  embroidery 
work,  and  lifted  me  up  in  her  arms; 
then,  showing  me  one  of  the  flowers 
on  the  wall,  she  said  to  me:  I  give 
you  this  rose.  And,  to  make  it  easily 
known,  she  stamped  a  cross  on  it  with 
her  bodkin.  Never  did  any  present 
make  me  so  happy.” 

When  a  boy  is  six  or  seven,  the  inter¬ 
esting  chapter  of  vocations  begins. 
Most  boys  want  to  become  soldiers  or 
omnibus  drivers.  But  Pierre  Nozifere 
was  no  ordinary  boy.  As  his  mother 
often  read  to  him  legends  out  of  the 
“Lives  of  the  Saints,”  he  thought  of 
gratifying  bis  inordinate  yearning  for 
glory  by  becoming  a  saint.  The  tale 
of  his  endeavors  after  holy  life  is  a 
most  entertaining  one.  He  began  by 
refusing  to  take  his  breakfast.  Then 
he  thought  of  rivalling  St.  Simeon 
Stylites.  “I  climbed  up  the  small  cis¬ 
tern  in  the  kitchen,  but  I  couldn’t  settle 
there,  for  I  was  quickly  ousted  by 
Julie,  the  cook.”  His  next  model  was 
St.  Nicholas  of  Patras,  who  distributed 
his  wealth  among  the  poor:  he  threw 
out  of  the  window  some  new  pennies, 
his  marbles  and  his  top;  but  his  father 
simply  shut  the  window  and  called  him 
a  stupid  boy.  Other  misadventures 
followed:  he  was  flogged  for  tearing 
open  an  old  armchair  in  order  to  make 
himself  a  hair-shirt.  His  conclusion 
was  that  “it  is  very  hard  to  practise 
holiness  when  living  with  one’s  fam¬ 
ily,”  and  that  the  great  hermit  saints 
were  right  when  they  went  to  the 
desert.  He  thought  of  building  a  hut 


in  tlic  Zoo,  wliich,  in  his  opinion,  was 
no  less  than  the  Karthly  Paradise, 
where  all  creatures  lived  together  in 
IHiace. 

The  story  of  his  schooidays  has  not 
much  in  common  with  that  of  the 
average  Eton  boy.  There  is  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  games  and  romplngs  in 
it.  Ills  most  wicked  pastimes  were  the 
rearing  of  caterpillars  in  his  desk,  or 
the  tricks  he  played  with  his  chum 
Fontanet’s  cap.  He  formed,  ■with  the 
said  Fontanet,  all  sorts  of  schemes: 
they  tried  to  manufacture  swords  and 
shields  “with  pasteboard,  and  pieces  of 
the  silver  paper  in  which  chocolate  Is 
wrapped.”  They  intended  to  write  a 
History  of  France  “with  all  the  de¬ 
tails,”  in  flfty  volumes.  They  swore 
a  feud  against  some  tedious  school 
books,  and  agreed,  in  case  they  should 
be  used  in  the  next  form,  “to  enlist  as 
cabin-boys  on  Iward  a  large  ship.” 
Pupils  and  teachers  have  given  Ana¬ 
tole  France  flne  opportunities  of  dis¬ 
playing  his  particular  .kind  of  humor, 
which  cannot  be  compared  save  with 
that  of  Heinrich  Heine.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  very  enjoyable,  but  it  cannot  be 
easily  deflned:  just  a  touch  of  mockery, 
without  any  bitterness  in  it,  something 
very  light  and  exquisite,  which  will 
not  make  you  roar,  but  just  smile. 

To  his  own  recollections  Pierre  Nozl- 
^re  adds  a  few  stories  of  his  baby-girl 
Suzanne  and  her  little  friends.  Shall 
I  call  them  stories?  They  are  rather 
philosophical  essays— the  most  humor¬ 
ous  philosophy  you  ever  heard  of.  For 
instance,  Guignol,  the  French  Punch, 
is  to  Pierre  Nozi^re  the  subject  of  deep 
reflections,  which  are  amusingly  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  little  girl’s  more  in¬ 
genuous  views.  A  dreadful  battle  takes 
place  between  Guignol  and  Old  Nick: 
Old  Nick  is  killed.  Nozi&re  thinks  it 
is  rather  a  pity. 

The  Evil  One  being  dead,  good-bye  to 
sin!  Perhaps  Beauty,  Sin’s  ally,  will 
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have  to  go.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  uo 
more  the  flowers  that  intoxicate  and 
the  eyes  that  bewitch  and  kill.  Then 
what  shall  become  of  us  in  this  world? 
Will  it  be  even  possible  for  us  to  be 
virtuous?  It  Is  very  doubtful.  Gulg- 
nol  did  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind 
that  Evil  is  the  necessary  counterpart 
of  Good,  as  the  shade  Is  that  of  the 
light;  that  virtue  does  wholly  consist 
of  effort  and  struggle,  and  that,  if 
there  is  no  more  Devil  to  flgbt  against, 
the  Elect  will  remain  as  idle  as  the 
sinners  themselves.  Life  will  be  mor¬ 
tally  dull.  I  tell  you  that  when  be 
killed  Old  Nick,  Guignol  was  very  un¬ 
wise  indeed. 

He  is  thus  musing:  but  little  Suzanne 
thinks  be  is  sad.  She  has  a  notion  that 
people  who  are  thinking  must  be  in 
trouble. 

With  gentle  pity  she  takes  bold  of 
my  band,  and  asks  me  why  I  am  un¬ 
happy.  I  own  that  I  am  sorry  Guignol 
has  killed  Old  Nick.  Then  she  puts 
her  little  arms  round  my  neck,  and, 
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bringing  her  mouth  close  to  my  ear: 
“I’ll  tell  you  somefln:  Guignol,  he  has 
killed  the  nigger,  but  he  has  not  killed 
him  for  good.” 

Some  strict  Puritans  may  think  that 
Auutole  France’s  views  on  the  Evil 
One  are  most  dangerous.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  that  “Le  Llvre  de  mon 
Ami”  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  “Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress.”  But  the  Attic  style, 
the  delicate  feeling,  and  the  light  hu¬ 
mor  make  it  delicious  reading.  Perhaps 
the  ordinary  English  reader  would  not 
care  so  much  for  “M.  Bergeret”  or  “La 
BAtisserie  de  la  Relne  P6dauque” 
which  are  very  unconventional  and 
French  In  the  extreme.  But  “My 
Friend’s  Book”  would  certainly  rank 
among  masterpieces  In  any  country— 
as  some  of  the  small  statuettes,  of 
which  Anatole  France  is  fond,  can,  by 
their  perfect  shape,  rival  the  great 
works  which  made  the  Hellenic  chisel 
famous. 

Paul  Mantoux. 


SENOR  SAGASTA. 


The  most  prominent  Spanish  poli¬ 
tician,  the  last  of  the  Revolutionaries 
of  1868  who  rose  to  eminence,  passed 
away  on  the  5th  of  January,  in  the 
person  of  Pr&xedes  Mateo  Sagasta.  His 
parents,  who  belonged  to  the  middle- 
class,  resided  in  Logrofio,  in  Old  Cas¬ 
tile;  but  his  father,  for  years  in  active 
conspiracy  with  the  Progressists 
against  the  absolutism  of  Ferdinand 
VI.,  was  in  exile  when  Prflxedes 
Sagasta  was  born  on  the  21st  July, 
1827,  in  the  little  town  of  Torrecilla 
de  Cdmeros,  a  few  miles  from  LogroQo, 
where  his  mother  had  temporarily 
gone  Into  retirement. 

Starting  life  as  a  Government  Civil 
Engineer,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Province  of  Zamora,  where,  on  account 
of  his  energetic  efficiency,  he  became 
very  popular  In  the  days  when  good 


roads  and  bridges  were  so  sorely 
needed  In  Spain.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  being  already  closely 
identifled  with  the  revolutionary  politi¬ 
cal  faction  whose  object  was  to  depose 
Queen  Isabella,  be  took  his  seat  in  the 
Cdrtes  as  deputy  for  Zamora,  and  vig¬ 
orously  defended  the  Progressive  pol¬ 
icy.  The  corruption  of  the  Court  and 
the  officials,  the  conduct  of  the  Sover¬ 
eign  herself,  and  the  constant  Intrigues 
of  that  clique  of  Absolutists  under 
whose  influence  she  bad  fallen,  were 
openly  denounced  by  Sagasta  and  his 
colleagues.  When  the  coup  d'itat  of 
O’Donnell  took  place  in  1856  and 
search  was  made  for  the  opponents  to 
the  dynasty,  Sagasta  fled  the 'country, 
returning  to  Zamora  when  the  storm 
had  subsided.  His  re-election  for  that 
district  was  thwarted  by  Government 
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menaces  and  he  was  defeated.  He 
now  resolved  to  establish  himself  in 
Madrid,  where  he  threw  all  his  energy 
into  political  agitation  and  edited  a 
newspaper  called  La  Iberia.  During 
the  O’Donnell  administration  be  sat 
as  deputy  for  Logrofio  and  strenuously 
opposed  the  so-called  “Liberal  Union” 
ministry,  against  which  and  the 
several  succeeding  ministries  until 
1866  he  inveighed  through  the  columns 
of  his  newspaper. 

In  1866,  having  been  Involved  in 
the  abortive  insurrection  against  the 
Queen,  Sagasta  deemed  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  to  France.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  arraigned  for  high  treason,  found 
guilty  in  bis  absence,  and  condemned 
to  death.  During  his  two  years’  exile 
he  unceasingly  conspired  against 
Queen  Isabella,  both  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country  and  as  the  enly  means 
by  which  he  could  hope  to  return  to 
it  To  attain  the  desired  end  he  was 
ready  to  join  hands  with  any  party, 
and,  anti-AbsoIutist  as  he  was,  he 
would  not,  apparently,  have  scrupled 
at  an  understanding  with  the  Carlist 
faction,  for  he  crossed  over  from 
France  to  England  for  the  express 
purpose  of  finding  the  exiled  chief  of 
the  first  Carlist  war— Don  Ramon 
Cabrera.  No  public  event,  however, 
resulted  from  this  meeting.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  Joined  by  General 
Juan  Prim,  Marquis  de  Castillejos, 
who  lived  in  Maida  Vale,  London,  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  his  exile. 

Meanwhile  in  Madrid  the  profilgacy 
of  the  Court,  the  unconstitutional  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Queen’s  advisers  and  the 
increasing  severity  with  which  every 
one  who  raised  his  voice  In  protest 
was  treated,  produced  an  effervescence 
in  the  people  which  culminated  in  the 
deposition  of  Queen  Isabella,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1868.  Francisco  Serrano, 
Duque  de  la  Torre,  who  in  1866  had 
suppressed  the  rising,  now  took  the 
lead  in  the  inevitable  popular  move¬ 


ment.  At  Carthagena,  Amiral  Topete 
“pronounced”  against  the  dynasty  and 
carried  the  revolutionary  fieet  to  the 
Canaries.  Thesfe  two  leaders,  together 
with  Olozaga,  formed  a  governing 
triumvirate  until  the  arrival  of  Prim 
and  Sagasta,  who  landed  at  Cfidiz. 
Supreme  rule  was  at  once  vested  in 
General  Prim,  who  became  Dictator, 
Commander-in-Chlef  of  the  Army  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with 
Sagasta  as  one  of  bis  ministers. 

Ministerial  responsibility  soon  con¬ 
vinced  Sagasta— hitherto  an  ardent 
demagogue — of  the  impracticability  of 
his  early  theories,  and  with  his  modi¬ 
fied  views  his  administration  differed 
widely  from  the  iconoclastic  principles 
enounced  through  the  medium  of  La 
Iberia.  Indeed,  it  is  Interesting  to 
compare  the  bold  censure  and  the 
virtuous  indignation  expressed  by  the 
young  deputy  Sagasta  in  his  vehement 
speeches  prior  to  1866  against  ministe¬ 
rial  interference  in  elections  with  the 
practice.  In  later  years,  of  Prime 
Minister  Sagasta,  who  over  and  over 
again  resorted  to  the  very  expedient 
he  had  denounced.  He  possessed  no 
private  fortune:  political  ofiSce  was  his 
livelihood,  and  he  was  blessed  with  a 
conscience  elastic  enough  to  fit  him 
for  any  form  of  Government.  When 
the  Dictator  Prim  Invited  Amadeo. 
Duke  of  Aosta,  to  accept  the  throne, 
Sagasta’s  democratic  opinions  had  so 
signally  changed  that  he  was  willing 
to  hold  office  during  the  two  years  of 
the  Italian  Prince’s  kingship.  Nor  was 
he  discouraged  by  the  ghastly  sight  of 
his  Chief  Prim,  who,  on  the  30th 
December,  1870,  before  Amadeo  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  capital,  paid  the  pen.nlty 
of  death  for  his  temerity  in  re-estab¬ 
lishing  the  monarchy.  Sagasta  was  a 
minister  throughout  this  brief  reign, 
beset  with  numerous  enemies  who  not 
only  taunted  him  for  the  facility  with 
which  he  could  mould  his  politics  to 
suit  the  circumstances,  but  openly  ao- 
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cused  him  of  appropriating  State  funds 
to  his  own  use. 

Had  Prim  lived,  probably  King 
Amadeo  would  not  have  abdicated 
after  so  short  a  reign.  As  It  was,  the 
Sovereign  really  had  no  strong  sup¬ 
porter  left,  and  it  was  only  due  to  the 
Innate  chivalry  of  the  Spaniards  that 
he  was  tolerated  so  long  and  allowed 
to  retire  in  peace  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  where  he  wrote  his  “Reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  a  King.”  When  I  was  in  Spain 
two  years  after  Amadeo’s  abdication 
many  Spaniards  alluded  to  him  with 
pity,  others  with  contempt,  but  I  heard 
no  one  wish  he  were  still  there.  Even 
the  titles  which  he  granted  so  lavishly 
were  spoken  of  with  derision,  and  a 
“Marquds  de  Amadeo*’  was  for  years 
after  looked  upon  as  a  parvenu  amongst 
the  older  nobility.  Amadeo’s  last 
Prime  Minister,  Ruiz  Zorrilla,  was  a 
republican  at  heart:  he  became  Chief 
Magistrate  after  the  departure  of 
Amadeo,  and  all  his  life  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Bourbon  restoration. 

Sagasta  was  quite  prepared  for  the 
situation  created  by  the  abdication. 
Together  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
Prim  party,  he  at  once  accepted  the 
Republic  as  easily  as  be  would  have 
accepted  another  King,  but  opposed  to 
him  there  were  such  men  as  Salmeron 
and  Emilio  Gastelar,  who  consistently 
adhered  to  their  republican  doctrines 
and  strenuously  fought  against  any 
ministerial  combination  which  could 
include  Sagasta.  Castelar,  in  fact,  bad 
been  the  greatest  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  fallen  regime,  and  his  eloquent 
speeches  contributed  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else  to  bring  about  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy.  Why  Amadeo  re¬ 
linquished  the  crown  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  following  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Deed  of  Abdication  which 
he  signed  on  11th  February,  1873.  It 
says:— 

“I  have  worn  the  Crown  of  Spain 
for  two  years,  and  Spain  lives  in  con¬ 


stant  strife,  with  the  prospect  of  peace 
and  happiness  which  I  desire  for  her 
farther  away  than  ever.  If  the  ene¬ 
mies  to  her  happiness  were  foreigners, 
then  at  the  head  of  these  valiant  sol¬ 
diers  I  would  be  the  first  to  go  out  to 
meet  them,  but  all  those  who  with  the 
pen,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  with  the 
sword,  perpetuate  the  nation’s  sorrows 
are  Spaniards,  all  of  whom  seek  to 
justify  their  acts,  invoking  the  sacred 
name  of  Fatherland.  Amongst  the 
confusion  and  contradictory  clamor  of 
the  many  parties,  and  such  clashing 
of  public  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  which  is  right,  and  more  difilcult 
still  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil.” 

Sagasta  was  forced  into  political 
seclusion  upon  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  which  lasted  from  11th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1873,  to  the  3rd  of  January, 
1874,  and  served  the  useful  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  futility  of 
citizen  rule  over  an  ignorant  democ¬ 
racy.  Ruiz  Zorrilla,  Figueroa,  Pi  y 
Margall,  Salmeron  and  Castelar,  each 
in  his  turn  was  at  last  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  putting  his  long- 
cherished  ideals  to  the  test,  and  each 
one  signally  failed  to  establish  a 
stable  Government.  “Government  by 
the  will  of  the  people!”  Castelar  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed;  “Why,  the 
people  have  a  hundred  wills!”  It 
took  only  a  few  weeks  to  convince 
Castelar  that  the  President  of  a  Span¬ 
ish  Republic  must  necessarily  choose 
between  Dictatorship  and  resignation, 
so  he  forthwith  dissolved  the  Cdrtes 
and  ruled  for  a  few  months  on  absolu¬ 
tist  principles.  To  his  great  surprise 
when  the  Cdrtes  reassembled  they 
refused  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  ratify 
bis  acts  as  Dictator,  whereupon  he  at 
once  resigned,  and  from  that  moment 
no  real  Government  existed.  The 
Moderates  (Sagasta’s  friends)  bad  de¬ 
feated  the  Dictatorship;  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  bad  held  themselves  aloof 
from  active  politics  during  these 
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socialistic  experiments,  and  it  was  at 
this  crisis  that  General  Pavia,  as  Cap¬ 
tain-General  of  Madrid,  entered  the 
Congress  with  a  body  of  troops  and 
drove  out  the  deputies  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  1874.  The  succeeding  Gov¬ 
ernment-Republican  in  form,  but  in 
reality  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
Bourbon  restoration— was  headed  by 
Marshal  Serrano,  supported  by  a 
Cabinet  of  Moderates,  amongst  whom 
appeared  Prftxedes  Sagasta.  Men  in 
high  position  immediately  conspired 
against  this  second  Republic,  which 
lasted  only  a  year,  when  Marshal 
Martinez  Campos  issued  his  famous 
pronunciamiento  proclaiming  a  monar¬ 
chy  under  Alfonso,  the  son  of  the 
ex-Queen  Isabella.  Such  a  shifty 
politician  as  Sagasta  found  no  difficulty 
in  acknowledging  the  restoration  of 
the  dynasty  he  had  helped  to  demolish, 
and  he  became  leader  of  the  Liberals 
in  opposition  to  the  Conservative  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Don  Antonio  C&novas  del 
Castillo.  In  1881  he  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  after  that  up  to  the 
assassination  of  C&novas  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1897,  these  two  political  leaders 
alternated  in  the  premiership  by  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  crisis  whenever  it  suited 
their  convenience.  During  those  six¬ 
teen  years  Sagasta  was  Prime  Minister 
four  times  and  C&novas  three  times. 
Throughout  his  political  career,  after 
he  first  became  Prime  Minister,  Sagas¬ 
ta  seemed  always  reluctant  to  defend 
a  bold  policy  for  fear  of  losing  public 
favor.  Thus  in  1897  he  came  to  a 
tacit  understanding  with  C&novas  re¬ 
garding  his  Cuban  policy,  whereas 
subsequent  events  have  proved  that 
bad  be  opposed  that  policy  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Spain. 

.Upon  the  death  of  Cftnovas  the  War 
Minister,  General  Azc&rraga,  carried 
on  the  Government  with  the  existing 
Cabinet  for  a  few  weeks,  until  Sagas¬ 
ta  took  office  with  the  hopeless  policy 
of  grudgingly  granting  autonomy  to 


the  Antilles  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
although  he  cannot  be  accounted  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  American  Ultimatum  of  April, 
1898,  yet  had  his  patriotism  outweighed 
his  dread  of  unpopularity  he  would  not 
have  accepted  the  American  challenge, 
in  view  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
Spain’s  resources,  which  a  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  ought  to  be  better  cognizant  of 
than  the  populace  who  clamor  for  war. 
From  the  Parliamentary  Debates  after 
the  war  we  learn  that  Sagasta  was  in¬ 
formed  by  military  and  naval  experts 
of  the  real  condition  of  things,  but  he 
had  not  the  spirit  to  reveal  to  the  nation 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  mil¬ 
lions  exacted  in  taxes,  often  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  in  the  case  of  the 
Food  Tax,  the  so-called  efficiency  and 
preparedness  were  a  positive  fraud. 
Within  a  month  after  the  war  broke 
out  be  sought  to  shift  the  responsibility 
on  to  other  shoulders  by  tendering  his 
resignation  to  the  Queen  Regent,  who 
declined  to  accept  it.  The  Treaty  of 
Peace,  signed  in  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1898,  had  to  be  ratified 
within  six  months  from  that  date. 
Sagasta,  anticipating  the  scorn  with 
w'hich  the  culmination  of  his  greatest 
folly  would  be  received  by  his  enemies, 
insisted  upon  resigning,  despite  the 
entreaties  of  the  Queen  Regent  that  he 
should  remain  in  office  until  the  Treaty 
bad  been  ratified  by  the  C6rtes. 

The  Cftnovas  party  broke  up  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  death  of  its  leader,  and 
a  new  Conservative  group,  headed  by 
Francisco  Sllvela,  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  but  too  small  to  constitute  a 
Government,  coalesced  with  the  ultra¬ 
clerical  followers  of  Camllo  Polavleja 
in  opposition  to  the  Liberals,  and 
Silvela  for  the  first  time  became  Prime 
Minister.  Such  a  retrogressive  com¬ 
bination  produced  great  uneasiness 
throughout  the  country.  Polavieja 
suddenly  withdrew  from  the  coalition 
and  has  not  since  been  beard  of  in 
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the  political  world.  Shortly  afterwards 
Sllvela  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Azcftrraga  Ministry,  which  in 
March,  1901,  made  way  for  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  under  Sagasta.  A 
serious  economic  situation  resulting 
from  the  war  had  to  be  faced.  Riots 
broke  out  in  many  towns,  and  a  year 
ago  strikers  practically  held  Barcelona 
like  a  besieged  city  for  five  days.  In 
November,  1901,  the  question  of  the 
Religious  Associations  arose,  and 
Sagasta’s  leaning  towards  submission 
to  Rome  in  Spanish  home  affairs, 
whilst  he  made  speeches  at  the  same 
time  on  Liberal  lines  in  Parliament, 
caused  a  plot  to  be  formed  to  subvei’t 
the  Government  by  a  coup  d'itat. 
Hints  of  this  movement  were  given  to 
me  in  Madrid  at  the  time  by  one  of  the 
principals  concerned  in  it.  No  doubt 
the  intention  leaked  out  in  some  way, 
for  in  March,  1902,  Sagasta  reconstruc¬ 
ted  his  Cabinet,  very  adroitly  admitting 
into  it  the  extreme  Radical,  Sefior 
Ganalejas,  whose  views  regarding 
Vatican  influence  were,  however,  too 
advanced  for  any  Catholic  monarchy, 
and  in  a  couple  of  months  he  resigned. 

The  chief  event  in  the  last  year  of 
Sagasta’s  life  was  undoubtedly  the 
Coronation  of  the  boy  King  Alfonso 
XIII,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1902.  The 
close  of  the  Regency  would  have 
been  a  fltting  occasion  on  which  defl- 
nltely  to  retire  from  active  politics; 
had  he  resolved  to  do  so  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  saved  himself  the  dis¬ 
courtesy  to  which  he  was  subjected 
during  the  past  year  in  the  COrtes, 
and  of  which  he  complained  to  the 
King  when,  on  the  2nd  of  December 
last,  a  month  after  he  had  recon¬ 
structed  the  Cabinet,  he  was  defeated 
upon  a  vote  of  censure  and  tendered 
his  flnal  resignation.  The  discourtesy 
in  the  C6rtes  which  he  resented  was. 
in  reality,  due  to  his  own  Impassive¬ 
ness.  When  last  year  I  listened  to  a 
debate  in  the  Cdrtes  on  the  burning 
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question  of  the  Religious  Associations, 
Sagasta  uttered  only  four  words;— “It 
is  not  true’’— in  response  to  the  appeals 
of  the  deputies  to  declare  the  Govern¬ 
ment  policy.  At  a  later  sitting  Romero 
Robledo  affirmed  that  if  the  Prime 
Minister  were  no  longer  capable  bf 
governing  he  ought  to  resign  forth¬ 
with,  for  the  interests  of  the  State 
could  not  be  subordinated  to  personal 
consideration. 

The  private  life  of  Sefior  Sagasta 
was  of  the  simplest.  He  dressed 
carelessly,  ate  and  smoked  little,  dis¬ 
liked  ostentation,  and  amassed  no 
riches.  He  was  an  assiduous  worker, 
quick  at  grasping  the  details  of  any 
subject,  and  his  usefulness  was  per¬ 
haps  greater  as  a  Cabinet  Minister 
than  a  Government  leader.  Coura¬ 
geous,  imperturbable  and  emotionless, 
his  chief  characteristic  was  astuteness. 
His  frigid  serenity  was  remarkable 
for  a  Spaniard.  Full  of  imagination, 
initiative  and  clever  device,  he  lacked 
the  power  of  execution  and  that  im¬ 
posing  individuality  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  the  born  leader.  His 
oratory  was  devoid  of  those  flowery 
phrases  which  often  adorned  his  op¬ 
ponents’  speeches,  but  his  fluency  of 
language  and  his  skill  in  sophistical 
argument  generally  enabled  him  to 
foil  his  keenest  Parliamentary  adver¬ 
saries. 

Upon  the  whole  he  cannot  be  regard¬ 
ed  ns  a  great  politician,  for  if  ever  he 
conceived  a  master  stroke  of  policy,  ho 
was  held  back  by  the  fear  of  losing 
that  popularity  to  which  he  was  ready 
to  sacriflce  everything.  In  every  politi¬ 
cal  crisis  which  in  his  time  left  its 
mark  upon  the  history  of  his  country, 
he  was  but  the  follower  of  a  bolder 
genius,  yet  we  must  admire  the  talent 
with  which  he  held  together  for 
twenty-one  years  a  party  numerous 
enough  to  serve  as  a  healthy  counter¬ 
poise  to  retrogressive  clericalism.  His 
loss  will  be  the  less  felt  in  political 
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circles  because  be  bad  outlived  his 
capacity  to  govern.  But  bis  fellow- 
citizens  may  well  revere  the  memory 
of  one  whose  public  achievements  far 
outbalanced  his  deficiencies,  whilst  the 

.The  Contemporary  Rertew. 


reigning  family  cannot  fail  to  think 
with  gratitude  of  the  statesman  who 
faithfuly  piloted  their  fortunes  through 
a  sea  of  calamities. 

John  Foreman. 
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Only  perhaps  in  the  unpretending 
building  in  Regent  Street  where  last 
Saturday  he  died  have  fiags  been  dy¬ 
ing  this  week  at  half-mast;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  part  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  where  the  tidings  that  Quintin 
Hogg  had  fallen  at  his  post  have  failed 
to  bring  into  some  lives  the  shadow 
of  personal  bereavement.  Of  him,  with 
singular  exactitude  of  application, 
might  be  used  very  many  of  the  lines 
of  Matthew  Arnold’s  noble  tribute  to 
his  father:— 

Thou  wouldst  not  alone 
Be  saved  .  .  .  alone 
Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 

Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild.  .  .  . 

Still  thou  tumedst,  and  still 
Beckonedst  the  trembler,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand.  .  .  . 

And  through  thee  I  believe 
In  the  noble  and  great  who  are 
gone.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Souls  temper’d  with  fire. 

Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 

Heli)ers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

The  soul  of  Quintin  Hogg  was 
caught  early  by  the  tempering  fire.  Of 
this  his  having  held  Bible-classes  while 
a  boy  at  Eton  is  evidence  enough,  al¬ 
though  the  attendance  of  as  many  as 
half  of  the  boys  in  his  bouse  at  those 
gatherings  was  probably  attributable, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  Hogg 
was  quite  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
football  players  ever  seen  on  the  Eton 
or  any  other  playing-fields.  How  hotly 
the  same  fire  was  burning  a  year  or 


two  later  was  shown  by  the  sense  of 
something  nearly  amounting  to  com¬ 
pulsion  under  which  he  entered  upon 
his  forty  years  of  labor  for  the  helping 
of  the  youth  of  London.  Immediately 
on  leaving  Eton  he  plunged  into  work 
among  the  poorest  and  most  neglected 
of  London  boys,  not  knowing  whither 
it  would  lead  him;  and  the  contrast 
between  their  lot  and  that  of  his  own 
class  was  simply  intolerable  to  him. 
“I  had  never,”  he  wrote  long  after¬ 
wards,  “been  brought  into  contact  with 
real  poverty  and  want  before,  and  felt 
almost  as  though  I  should  go  mad  un¬ 
less  I  did  something  to  try  and  help 
some  of  the  wretched  little  chaps  I 
used  to  find  running  about  the  streets.” 
And  so,  as  everyone  has  seen  from  the 
obituary  notices,  he  began  by  teaching 
reading,  with  the  Bible  as  reading 
book,  to  two  boy  crossing-sweepers  at 
night  under  the  Adelphi  arches.  But 
he  was  soon  convinced  that,  for  him 
at  any  rate,  equipment  to  help  street 
boys  must  be  based  upon  genuine 
knowledge  of  their  point  of  view.  It 
followed,  as  of  necessity,  that  he  took 
the  most  simple  and  direct  steps  to 
place  himself  at  their  point  of  view, 
by  becoming  one  of  them  himself.  For 
two  or  three  nights  a  week  for  six 
months  he  lived  their  life— blacking 
boots,  holding  horses,  or  doing  any 
other  odd  Jobs  he  saw  them  doing,  and 
sleeping  out  with  them  on  barges,  un¬ 
der  tarpaulins,  or  on  a  ledge  of  the 
Adelphi  arches— breakfasting,  unsus- 
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pected,  with  his  father  next  morning 
in  Carleton  Gardens.  Round  such  a 
nucieus  of  fact  legends  must  accrete, 
and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  one  is 
now  enjoined  by  the  higher  criticism 
not  to  believe  that  he  once  blacked  Sir 
James  Weir  Hogg’s  boots  for  the  usual 
fee.  It  would  be  rash  to  dogmatize  for 
or  against  the  general  need  for  an 
apprenticeship  like  that  accepted  by 
Quiutiu  Hogg,  with  all  its  inevitably 
repulsive  accessories,  in  tlie  case  of 
those  who  wish  to  exert  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  leverage  on  the  lives  of  the  least 
fortunate  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Opin¬ 
ions  of  great  weight  might  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  quoted  on  either  side  of  that 
question.  It  is  in  some  respects  akin 
to  the  problem  presented  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  methods  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  in  Oriental  countries.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  sound  conclusion  on 
the  issues  raised  at  large,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  of  the  rightness  of 
the  instinct  by  which  Hogg  was  guided 
in  his  own  case.  If,  with  the  great 
advantage  given  him  with  all  boys  by 
the  possession  of  the  assured  confi¬ 
dence  of  manner  and  bearing  which  so 
usually  accompanies  athletic  prowess, 
he  was  yet  conscious  of  a  damaging 
aloofness,  it  would  indeed  be  presump¬ 
tuous  to  say  that  he  chose  a  wrong  way 
of  breaking  it  down.  For  that  he  did 
break  it  down  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
written  triumphantly  on  the  lives  of 
hundreds— indeed,  of  thousands— whose 
greatest  pride  has  been,  and  is,  that 
he  was  their  friend.  Once  down,  too, 
Quintin  Hogg  took  very  good  care  that 
no  wall  or  hedge  of  division  should 
ever  grow  up  again.  Having  estab¬ 
lished  a  ragged  school,  for  two  or  three 
years  he  scarcely  missed  his  attendance 
at  It  for  a  single  night,  and  his  at¬ 
tendance  meant  hard  teaching  from  7 
to  10  o’clock.  Moreover,  when  rather 
later  on  he  had  established  a  “two¬ 
penny  dosshouse’’  for  boys  at  bis 


school,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
sleeping  in  thieves’  kitchens  and  re¬ 
cruiting  the  criminal  population,  he 
and  a  master  whom  he  bad  engaged 
divided  between  them  the  duty  of 
sleeping  in  a  kind  of  cubicle  at  the  end 
of  a  dormitory  holding  forty,  and  of 
seeing  that  the  other  inmates  got  up 
for  their  w'ork  at  any  hour  from  5.30 
a.m.  onwards. 

Too  long,  though  most  attractive, 
would  it  be  to  tell  here  the  story  of 
the  steady  development  of  Quintin 
Hogg’s  undertakings,— partly  through 
the  introduction  of  necessary  classifi¬ 
cation  among  the  ever-growing  num¬ 
bers  of  boys  of  various  social  grades 
and  antecedents  who  were  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  the  irresistible  magnetism  of 
the  schools  dominated  by  his  personal¬ 
ity.  Towards  that  development  he  gave 
his  money,  if  possible,  as  freely  as  he 
lavished  all  the  leisure  which,  as  a 
first-rate  man  of  business  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  City,  he  possessed.  For 
many  years  he  is  said  to  have  spent 
£5,000  a  year  in  meeting  the  difference 
between  the  fees  paid  by  the  members 
of  the  classes  and  clubs  at  the  Regent 
Street  Polytechnic  and  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  them;  and  these  subven¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  very  large 
sums  which  he  devoted  to  the  purchase 
(in  1881)  of  the  original  building  and 
its  conversion  and  equipment  for  the 
uses  of  that  most  remarkable  institu¬ 
tion,  are  estimated  at  not  less  than 
£100,000,  which,  however,  was  but  a 
part  of  his  manifold,  well-considered, 
and  carefully  applied  benefactions. 
There  are  no  words  of  praise  adequate 
for  the  merits  of  generosity  of  this 
kind,  not  a  shilling  of  which  is  wasted, 
or  in  the  least  degree  checks  self-help 
in  a  single  beneficiary.  The  whole 
id6e  mire  of  the  Polytechnic,  too,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  and  the  best 
sense  liberal.  In  Mr.  Hogg’s  plain 
words,  “what  we  wanted  to  develop 
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our  Institute  into”— it  was  then  (1880) 
In  Long  Acre— ‘‘was  a  place  w'hlch 
should  recognize  that  God  had  given 
man  more  than  one  side  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  where  we  could  gratify  any 
reasonable  taste,  whether  athletic,  in¬ 
tellectual,  spiritual,  or  social.”  And 
for  twenty-one  years  that  is  what  the 
“Poly”  has  done  and  has  been.  Its 
very  great  value  as  an  agency  for  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  of  the  most  varied 
descriptions  has  been,  happily,  for 
many  years  recognized  and  stimulated 
by  substantial  grants  from  the  London 
County  Council.  The  value  of  its  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  teaching  is  attested 
by  numerous  degrees  and  scholarships 
of  many  kinds  won  by  its  students.  The 
interests  of  physical  development  and 
prowess  are  promoted  by  the  provision 
of  large  cricket  and  tennis  grounds, 
and  by  the  existence  of  many  very 
flourishing  clubs  for  the  pursuit  of 
athletics  of  various  sorts.  Other  recre¬ 
ations,  meeting  tastes  for  country  life, 
for  literature,  and  for  public  affairs, 
are  supported  by  distinct  societies.  And 
at  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole, 
recognized  as  the  dominating  inspira¬ 
tion,  but  never  obtruded,  has  ever  been 
an  intense  Christian  faith,  on  the  part 
of  men  ready  and  eager  to  afford  aids 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  life 
by  all  who  cared  to  use  them.  Chief 
among  those  men,  though  zealously 
and  powerfully  supported  by  associ¬ 
ates  of  like  temper  to  his  own,  has 
always  been  the  founder,  Quintin 
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Hogg.  For  many  years  he  knew  every 
member  of  the  “Poly”  personally;  he 
was  always  accessible  to  any  member 
—and  there  are  now  flfteen  thousand 
of  them— who  wished  for  advice  as  to 
the  things  of  the  body,  mind,  or  soul; 
and  for  such  and  divers  administrative 
purposes  (besides  the  conduct  of  direct 
religious  instruction  on  Sundays)  he 
spent  there  several  hours  of  almost 
every  day  of  his  life  in  London. 

No  human  being  can  measure  either 
the  amount  of  self-sacrlflce  concen¬ 
trated  in  such  a  life  as  that  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  or  the  extent 
of  its  contribution,  direct  and  indirect, 
alike  to  the  higher  and  the  more  ma¬ 
terial  welfare  of  the  nation.  To  contem¬ 
plate  it  Is  impossible  without  the  con¬ 
viction  that  in  the  multiplication  of 
such  lives,  combining  a  fervent  piety 
with  a  wide  human  outlook,  would  be 
found  the  solution  of  almost  all  the 
problems  which  most  grievously  oppress 
us.  Quintin  Hogg  was  not  a  man  of 
genius,  not  even  a  man  of  at  all  re¬ 
markable  intellectual  grasp;  but  be  had 
an  intense  and  consecrated  purpose, 
and  a  genuine  and  sympathetic  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  many-sided  nature  of 
man.  It  is  the  business  of  our 
Churches  and  our  now  reconstituted 
national  system  of  education  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  England  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  with  larger  numbers  of  citizens 
of  such  spirit  and  with  such  ideals. 
By  their  success  or  failure  in  doing  so 
they  will  be  Judged  by  future  genera¬ 
tions. 
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She  came  of  a  fighting  family,  you 
Bee,  it  was  just  that.  Her  five  broth¬ 
ers,  her  dead  father,  her  uncles,  the 
old  dimly-remembered  grandfathers, 
had  all  been  fighting  men.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  make  enough  allowance, 
perhaps  she  looked  at  life  from  one 
side  only— the  soldier  side;  perhaps  she 
had  never  valued  mere  moral  courage 
at  its  true  worth.  I  cannot  tell.  This 
only,  that  she  thought  him  wanting  in 
that  physical  courage  which  her  men- 
kind  had  always  possessed,  and  the 
thought  hurt  her— hurt  her  indescrib¬ 
ably. 

It  was  not  that  he  had  done  or  failed 
to  do  any  one  thing  in  particular.  It 
was  rather  in  the  careless  words  he 
would  let  fall,  in  his  lack  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  brave  deeds.  In  his  great  all- 
absorbing  care  for  his  personal  safety. 

Each  one  of  us  has,  in  his  vocabu- 
larj’,  certain  words  or  phrases  which 
he  uses  more  often  than  any  others. 
To  the  few  interested  In  such  things 
these  are  an  unconscious  self-revela¬ 
tion,  a  keynote  to  character.  And  this 
man  was  always  talking  of  “keeping 
a  whole  skin.”  She  grew  to  loathe  the 
phrase. 

She  bad  been  glad  when  it  was  set¬ 
tled  that  they  should  go  home  for  a 
while.  She  felt,  somehow,  that  for  the 
sake  of  all  the  future  years  it  would 
be  well  for  her  to  go  away,  to  stop 
thinking,  probing,  judging  for  a  season. 

At  home  in  civilized  Engiand  it  would 
be  better.  A  man  might  live  honored 
all  his  days,  nor  ever  have  occasion  to 
exhibit  that  personal  courage  in  which, 
thank  God!  few  Englishmen  were  lack¬ 
ing.  One  was  too  close  to  primitive 
passions  In  the  East;  death  was  too 
near,  and  treachery,  revolt,  disease— 
these  were  all  household  words.  There¬ 
fore  primitive  virtues  must  needs  be 


paramount  also;  courage,  endurance, 
strength,  skill  in  drawing  the  sword, 
nerve  to  quell  the  rising  panic,  all  these 
were  needed  in  the  East.  Ah!  indeed, 
it  would  be  well,  very  well  to  be  at 
home. 

Soon  the  long  voyage  would  be  over, 
and  soon  the  East  would  lie ,  behind 
them  like  a  nightmare  dream,  and  civ¬ 
ilized,  conventional  Europe  would  open 
her  sheltering  doors,  and  with  burglar- 
proof  shutters  and  metropolitan  police 
and  sanitary  laws  a  man  has  no  need 
to  be  afraid. 

She  leaned  over  the  side,  looking  into 
the  paler  waters  of  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  which  had  succeeded  the  Atlantic’s 
indigo-blue.  Soon  they  would  see  the 
cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  before 
long,  late  to-night,  perhaps,  the  Dover 
lights;  and  then  to-morrow,  the  ugly, 
crowded,  fiat-shored  river  and  home, 
once  again  home. 

Some  children  were  playing  about 
the  deck,  playing  a  wild,  unsteady 
game  of  catch-who-catch-can  round 
sky-lights,  over  lockers,  in  and  out 
cabin  doors,  up  and  down  hurricane 
stairs.  She  smiled  at  them  as  they 
fiashed  past,  cautioning  them  only  to 
keep  out  of  possible  danger,  for  the 
ship  was  lurching  clumsily  in  a  fresh¬ 
ening  sea. 

“You  are  right.”  Someone  spoke  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  she  looked  round  and 
nodded  good-evening  to  the  third  ofll- 
cer.  “I  don’t  like  to  see  the  children 
getting  too  wild.  It’s  much  easier  to 
fall  overboard  than  passengers  think. 
Those  children,”  he  pursued,  “are  not 
properly  looked  after.  To  whom  do 
they  belong?” 

She  pointed  toward  a  medley  of  Aus¬ 
trian  rugs  and  furs  and  red  umbrella 
wedged  in  a  sheltered  corner  behind 
the  music-room. 
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He  laughed  shortly.  “She  who  spends 
her  days  talking  to  the  little  chap  with 
the  scar  across  his  face.  I  see.” 

“Captain  Smith,’’  she  reminded  him, 
“is  the  possessor  of  two  Royal  Hu¬ 
mane  Society’s  medals  for  saving  life 
at  sea.’’ 

“riiat  the  man?’’  Her  companion 
showed  interest.  “I  had  not  made  him 
out.  Well,  I’m  glad  to  know.  One 
shouldn’t  be  down  on  people.  One 
never  knows.’’ 

“Never  knows  what?’’  Another  man 
had  joined  them— the  woman’s  husc 
band,  for  he  linked  his  arm  in  hers 
and  turned  her  round  to  face  the  deck 
and  not  the  sea.  “What  were  you  talk¬ 
ing  about?” 

“Saving  life  at  sea,”  his  wife  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  was  telling  Mr.  Jefferys 
about  Captain  Smith.” 

“Ah!  well,”  remonstrated  the  new¬ 
comer;  “I  don’t  see  really  that  it’s 
anything  so  very  much  out-of-the-way. 
A  fellow  could  hardly  help  himself  if 
he  could  swim.  A  man’s  natural  in¬ 
stinct  is  to  save  another.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  asked  the  third 
oflJcer.  “I  should  say,  rather,  that  a 
man’s  first  instinct  is  to  save  himself; 
it  needs  a  certain  courage  to  Jump 
from  easy  assured  life  to  very  possible 
death  on  the  chance  of  saving  someone 
who,  likely  as  not,  will  clutch  you 
round  the  neck  and  take  yon  to  the 
bottom  with  him.” 

“Oh.  come,  you  take  too  low  a  view 
of  human  nature!  My  point  is  that  a 
man  isn’t  a  hero  because  he  risks 
something  to  save  another.  There’s 
too  much  fuss  about  heroes  in  these 
days.  The  man  who  would  hang  back 
would  be  a  skunk.” 

“Yes,  a  man  should  go,  right 
enough,”  the  other  returned;  “but  he 
would  know  the  risks,  and  others 
would  know  them  too,  and  respect  him 
for  a  plucky  chap.” 

“Rubbish!”  retorted  the  woman’s 
husband  genially.  “Do  you  mean  to  tell 


me  that  if  someone  fell  overboard  now 
you  wouldn’t  go  in  after  him?  Come 
now,  there’s  a  test.” 

“One  hopes  one  would  go,”  said  the 
third  officer  soberly.  “I  should  be  sori-y 
to  say  that  I  would.” 

He  lifted  his  cap  to  the  lady  as  he 
turned  to  go  forward,  leaving  husband 
and  wife  alone.  Away  in  the  stem 
there  still  lingered  an  animated  group 
of  men  and  women,  talking  eagerly 
and  wrestling  with  papers  grown  un¬ 
ruly  in  the  rising  wind;  others  had 
wisely  retreated  to  their  cabins  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  last  miserable  night  at  sea. 

“Are  you  glad  we  are  so  near  home?” 
asked  the  man,  playing  with  the  edge 
of  her  woollen  cloak. 

“Glad?  1  am  thankful,”  she  said. 
“Think  of  seeing  the  others  to-morrow, 
really  to-morrow%  We  shall  be  just  in 
time  to  see  Ned  before  he  sails.” 

“Yes,  I  know;  deuce  of  a  row  there’s 
likely  to  be  out  there.” 

“Is  there  any  fresh  news  of  Frank? 
I’ve  not  seen  a  Plymouth  paper.  The 
dear  people  will  send  me  nothing  but 
gossip  and  fashion-plates.” 

“Nothing  fresh.  He’ll  get  his  V.C.  all 
right” 

“Oh,  Harry,  I  am  so  glad!” 

“H’m,  yes.  I  don’t  believe  in  all 
these  V.C.’s  myself.  A  man  should  do 
his  duty,  and  if  he  can’t  do  his  duty 
and  keep  a  whole  skin  he  must  risk 
it.” 

A  shade  passed  over  her  face. 

“I  am  glad  about  the  V.C.,”  she  said 
quietly,  “glad  and  proud.  Only  it 
seems  so  sad  that  Frank’s  wife  could 
not  live  to  know  of  it.  How  proud  she 
would  have  been!  But  perhaps  she 
does  know.” 

“What  nonsense  you  talk,  Min,”  he 
retorted  gently,  half  playfully.  “As  a 
matter-of-fact  I  daresay  Frank  would 
have  been  more  chary  of  running  un¬ 
necessary  risks  if  his  wife  had  lived.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  coldly;  and  turning  her  face 
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to  the  sea,  leaned  over  the  ship’s 
side. 

After  all,  why  should  she  feel  an¬ 
gered?  Some  men  talked  like  this, 
men  who  in  emergency  rose  to  great 
things;  and  If  he  had  never  had  the 
chance— and  who  could  say  if  he  meant 
all  he  implied? 

“How  the  water  races  by!  How  cold 
and  churned  up  the  sea  has  grown! 
And  look.  Harry,  look  at  that  piece  of 
wood,  quite  a  big  piece,  the  spar  from 
a  wreck  perhaps.  Oh!  doesn’t  it  seem 
dreadful  to  think  that  it  belonged  to  a 
brave  ship,  and  now  of  all  the  ship 
and  of  all  the  crew  that  manned  her, 
nothing  but  that  broken  spar  remains 
to  tell  the  tale?’’ 

“How  fanciful  you  are,  Min!’’ 

“I  seem  to  see,  Harry— I  seem  to  see 
men  clinging  to  it  for  dear  life,  clinging 
frantically  with  frozen  hands,  while 
the  fierce  greedy  waves  beat  and  buffet 
and  tear  them  off  one  by  one.  And 
the  sea  can  be  cruel,  so  utterly  cruel.’’ 

“Oh!  bad  enough.  I’ve  not  your  dis¬ 
turbing  imagination,  I’m  glad  to  say. 
I  don’t  see  any  men  at  all  and  the 
chances  are  she  was  heavily  insured 
and  the  crew  got  away  safe;  and  to  a 

man  who  can  swim - ’’ 

“Yes?  To  a  man  who  can  swim?’’ 
“It  isn’t  very  alarming  in  a  moderate 
sea  like  this.  You’ve  only  got  to  keep 
your  head  and  not  struggle  and  spend 
your  strength.’’ 

“I  wish  I  could  swim,  Harry.  You 
must  teach  me  some  day.’* 

“Yes,  I’ll  teach  you  if  you  like.” 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  as  they 
leaned  together  over  the  ship’s  side. 

“So  you  are  glad  to  be  going  home?’’ 
“Oh  yes— so  glad.” 

“And  yet  they  have  been  good  years, 
those  years  in  India,  you  and  I  alone, 
when  I  had  you  all  to  myself.  Now  I 
feel,  somehow,  as  though  you  wouldn’t 
belong  to  me  any  longer;  as  though  all 
the  home  people  would  have  a  claim.” 
Her  eyes  softened. 


“Is  that  why  you  have  cared  so  little 
about  nearing  home?” 

“I  suppose  so;  yes!”  He  laughed,  as 
though  a  little  ashamed  of  the  confes¬ 
sion.  “It  has  been  jolly  having  you  all 
to  myself,  you  know.” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

“It  will  be  all  right  at  home”;  she 
was  trying  to  put  into  words  the  con¬ 
fidence  she  scarcely  felt.  “Of  course 
in  a  large  family  like  ours.  It  cannot 
be  quite  the  same  as  when  you  and  I 
were  alone  in  the  little  hot  baked 
bouse  in  the  plains.  We  have  always 
been  great  friends,  the  others  and  I, 
and  have  made  more  fuss  than  most 
families  do;  but  you  must  not  get 
absurd  ideas  of  feeling  out  of  it  with 
us,  that  would  never  do.  It  would  be 
very  foolish  of  you,  Harry,  for  there  is 
nothing  so  hard  to  fight  as  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  any  one  who  persists  in  keep¬ 
ing  aloof.  And  you  will  have  to  be 
very  patient,”  she  continued  softly, 
“and  very  long-suffering,  for  they  will 
fuss  over  me  all  day.” 

“That  is  my  prerogative,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  trying  also  to  speak  lightly. 

“I  can  do  with  a  lot  of  It.  Wait  and 
see  how  much.  And  then  when  the 
dear  people  have  had  a  surfeit  of  me 
and  your  patience  is  worn  threadbare, 
we  will  go  away,  you  and  I.  We 
might  go  to  Italy  some  time,  and  per¬ 
haps  take  one  of  Frank’s  girls.  I  do 
want  to  mother  Frank’s  girls  a  bit 
while  we  are  at  home.” 

“Of  course.  We  will  take  them  all 
if  you  like.” 

“Thanks,  Harry,  but  that  would  be  a 
little  too  much.  We  will  do  what  we 
can  without  altogether  sacrificing  you. 
And  let’s  go  abroad.  I  pine  for  moun¬ 
tains  and  cool  winds  blowing  over 
fields  of  snow.  One  wants  bracing, 
mind  and  body,  after  India.  Yes,,  we 
must  go  to  Switzerland  and  spend  long 
delicious  days  on  glaciers,  and  do  some 
serious  climbing  when  we  get  into 
training.” 
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“Climbing;  not  I!  I’m  not  one  of  the 
fools  who  pant  to  climb  every  moun¬ 
tain  they  see.  I  can  see  all  I  want 
from  the  bottom,  without  risking  my 
neck.” 

He  laughed  cheerily  and  she  turned 
her  head  away. 

The  deck  seemed  deserted  save  for 
the  children,  who  still  remained  and 
romped  and  raced.  The  chill  of  the 
English  Channel  had  driven  the  other 
passengers  below,  although  it  wanted 
still  some  time  of  the  dinner-hour. 

“Take  care!”  she  called,  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  rushed  past  her  in  a  mad  struggle 
to  catch  and  not  to  be  caught. 

No  one  ever  knew  exactly  how  it 
happened,  but  suddenly  there  arose  a 
shrill  cry,  as  the  children  ran  scream¬ 
ing  wildly  along  the  deck. 

“She  has  fallen  in,”  she  cried,  clutch¬ 
ing  at  her  husband’s  arm.  “Harry, 
save  her,  save  her!  Take  off  your  coat, 
be  quick.  There  she  is— I  see  her!  Oh! 
be  quick,  be  quick,  or  you  will  be  too 
late.” 

He  did  not  move. 

“She  will  be  drowned.”  His  wife 
shook  him  wildly.  “Harry,  make  haste! 
What  is  the  matter?  Why  do  you 
stand  there  staring  at  me?  Don’t  you 
know  she  will  be  drowned?  Quick, 
quick!  You  are  losing  precious  time. 
She  will  be  out  of  reach,  out  of  sight. 
Oh!  jump  in,  jump  in.” 

He  did  not  move:  his  face  was  ghast- 
iy  white. 

“There  is  a  strong  sea,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  between  dry  lips  that  would 
scarcely  part;  and  she  only  pulled  at 
his  coat  as  though  she  could  drag  it 

off. 

“Harry,  Harry!  don’t  you  hear  me? 
why  don’t  you  go?  Oh!  my  God,  my 
God!  it  is  not  possible,  it  can’t  be  true. 
Don’t  tell  me  you  are  afraid,  don’t  tell 
me  that!  And  the  child  drowning— ah. 
Heaven  have  mercy!  and  I  who  cannot 
swim,  and  this  man  who  is  afraid!” 

“They  are  stooping  the  ship,”  he 


said  hoarsely;  his  face  looked  all  drawn 
and  old.  “They  are  going  to  lower  a 
boat.” 

But  the  child  will  be  drowned;  oh, 
iny  God!  .\fraid,  afraid.” 

She  rushed,  calling,  along  the  deck. 

“Help,  help!  a  child  overboard,  a 
child  drowning!  Be  quick,  be  quick!” 

There  came  an  answering  shout, 
many  answering  shouts;  the  ship  was 
certainly  slacking  speed.  A  man 
dropped  from  the  hurricane  deck;  it 
was  the  third  officer. 

“Where,  where?” 

She  pointed  to  where,  some  distance 
astern,  a  small  dark  object  was  still 
discernible  amid  the  heaving  waters; 
and  before  the  man  had  sprung  over 
the  side,  she  was  crouching  on  the 
deck,  her  face  burled  in  her  hands,  try¬ 
ing  to  shut  out  every  sight,  every 
sound. 

“Save  the  child,”  she  moaned.  “Save 
the  child.  God  have  pity,  have  pity! 
save  the  child.” 

People  were  assembling  rapidly,  ask¬ 
ing  and  answering  questions  wildly  and 
with  little  meaning.  Some  of  them 
glancing  at  the  huddled  figure  moaning 
and  rocking  to  and  fro,  whispered  that 
she  had  seen  the  child  fall  in,  that  in 
her  madness  she  had  tried  to  follow, 
though  she  could  not  swim,  and  that 
only  her  husband’s  superior  strength 
had  stayed  her.  They  had  been  seen 
clinging  to  each  other  by  the  first  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  reached  the  spot. 

The  mother  of  the  child  came  up  and 
stood  with  white  scared  face  while  some 
one  held  her  back  from  looking  over 
the  side,  telling  her  reassuring  things 
that  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  A 
shout  rang  sharp  and  clear,  and  some¬ 
one  from  above  called  out,  “He’s  got 
her!”  and  most  of  the  women  began  to 
sob.  There  was  a  horrible  period  of 
suspense  before  the  boat  that  had  been 
lowered  could  reach  the  dark  spot  far 
astern,  and  yet  another  straining  agony 
before  it  could  return. 
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8be  did  uot  seem  to  hear  anythiug 
that  was  said,  she  did  not  seem  to  heed 
those  who  stooping,  whispered— 

“It’s  all  over:  don’t  give  in.  He  has 
the  child  quite  safe,  they  are  both  safe 
now.” 

She  did  not  stir  until  the  officer  who 
had  gone  out  in  the  boat  stepped  on 
deck  with  the  little  wet  bundle  in  his 
arms;  then  she  sprang  up,  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  past  the  trembling 
dazed  mother,  and  snatched  the  child 
out  of  the  man’s  keeping. 

The  child  was  alive.  They  took  it 
from  her  and  carried  it  below,  and, 
little  by  little,  the  crowd  melted  away 
ana  presently  the  warning  bell  for  din¬ 
ner  rang  out,  for  the  ship’s  routine 
could  not  be  broken  because  a  little 
child  had  narrowly  escaped  death;  be¬ 
cause  two  men  bad  written  their 
names,  the  one  in  honor  and  the  other 
in  dishonor;  because  a  woman  bad 
come  to  know  without  any  hope  of 
mistake  that  her  husband  was  a  cow¬ 
ard. 

Only  those  two  were  left  together  on 
the  deserted  deck. 

She  was  leaning  her  elbows  on  the 
Bide  and  her  chin  rested  on  her  bands. 
In  her  face  was  a  dry-eyed  despair  not 
good  to  see;  but  the  man  could  not  see 
it,  for  her  eyes  looked  out  over  the 
sea  in  tne  direction  where,  presently, 
the  lights  of  England  would  stream 
forth  a  welcome  through  the  falling 
night. 

“Min,"  be  said  at  last,  when  the  si¬ 
lence  had  grown  beyond  endurance, 
and  his  voice  sounded  unfamiliar,  “for 
Heaven’s  sake  don’t  grieve  like  this! 
The  child  is  safe  enough,  you  know,” 

She  did  not  answer  him. 

“Jefferys  is  a  fine  swimmer,”  he  went 
on  after  a  while.  “And  strong.  I  was 
never  much  of  a  swimmer  in  a  rough 
sea.” 

Still  she  did  not  move:  she  did  not 
seem  to  hear  him. 

“I  knew,”  he  tried  again.  “I  knew 


they  would  stop  the  ship  in  time.  I 

knew - ”  he  broke  off  abruptly  with 

a  kind  of  sob. 

She  turned  her  face  toward  him, 

\ 

wondering  at  the  sound,  and  be  read 
the  despair  that  was  written  plainly 
in  her  eyes. 

“You  were  afraid,”  she  whispered. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  know  that  she 
spoke  aloud. 

“You  talk  as  if  I  were  a  murderer.” 
It  seemed  as  though  be  could  bear  bit¬ 
ter  words  rather  than  this  tremendous 
silence. 

“The  child  is  alive,”  she  answered 
him;  and  looked  back  over  the  restless 
waters. 

“Min,  don’t  look  like  that.  Say  what 
you  like;  blame  me,  only  remember 
that  we  cannot  be  strangers.  You  and 
I  have  got  all  our  lives  to  live  together: 
we  cannot  live  them  in  silence  always.” 

She  shivered.  “There  will  be  time 
enough  to  speak  by-and-by.  Now  1 
have  nothing  to  say.  You  were  afraid.” 

He  muttered  something  which  sound¬ 
ed  like  “That  is  absurd.” 

“You  were  afraid,  and  the  child 
might  have  drowned  for  you,  and  yon 
knew  I  could  do  nothing.  I  cannot 
swim.  I  could  not  even  try  to  save 
her,  and  you  would  have  let  her  drowil 
before  our  eyes.” 

“There  were  others,”  he  began, 
brusquely. 

“Oh,  yes,  there  were  others;  but  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  have 
only  to  do  with  you.  You  are  my  hus¬ 
band,  and  you  were  afraid.” 

She  turned  again  from  the  sea  and 
lifted  her  eyes  to  his. 

“Have  you  no  pity?”  he  asked,  look¬ 
ing  into  their  depths. 

“You  were  afraid.” 

“No,  I  was  not  afraid,”  he  struck  the 
side  heavily  with  his  fist.  “Wh^t  do 
you  know  of  me  or  of  my  motives? 
Say  what  you  like,  call  me  a  coward 
if  you  please.  I  do  not  care.  I  am 
sick  of  it  all;  I  have  had  enough.” 
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llo  uiovi'd  across  to  where  some  deck 
chairs  were  ranged  near  at  hand  and 
sat  down  on  the  first  one  he  reached. 

“Say  that  again,”  she  called  to  him, 
whisperlngly:  her  eyes  were  still  on  the 
hungry  sea  that  had  been  cheated  of 
its  prey.  "Say  It  again  to  me— that  you 
were  not  afraid.” 

But  he  did  not  answer;  he  bowed  his 
head  in  his  hands  w'hile  she  waited 
and  watched  the  racing  water. 

I’resently  she  turned  from  the  sea 
and  went  over  to  him  and  sat  down  by 
his  side. 

“Oh,  Harry,  what  am  I  saying  to 
you?  I  must  be  mad  or  wicked.  You 
thought  of  me,  you  did  not  feel  Justi¬ 
fied  in  leaving  me.  After  all,  what  is 
a  little  child’s  life  compared  wdth  a 
man’s?  And  there  are  so  many  chil¬ 
dren,  and  sometimes  they  are  welcome 
and  sometimes  they  are  not  wanted. 
And  to  die  before  one  has  sinned  or 
suffered  cannot  surely  be  an  unkind 
fate.  And  you  have  only  the  one  llte, 
and  so  much  to  do.  Who  shall  say  that 
a  man  has  the  right  to  throw  away  his 
one  life  for  the  sake  of  a  so-called  he¬ 
roic  deed?  Look  at  me.  Harry,  don’t 
tnrn  away.  Ah,  why  do  you  turn 
away?” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  her  voice  trembled. 

“Because  I  said  horrrlble  hateful 
words  whose  meaning  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand?  Harry,  forget  them,  try  to  for¬ 
get  them,  my  poor,  poor  dear.  You  were 
not  afraid.  Why  should  you  have  been 
afraid— you  who  can  swim?  But  there 
was  no  need  when  so  soon  the  ship 
would  be  stopped.” 

He  could  not  see  the  blank  despair 
in  her  eyes;  he  heard  only  the  words 
that  tried  so  bravely,  so  vainly,  to 
make  him  believe  that  which  she  could 
not  herself  believe. 

And  at  last,  in  the  horrible,  busy 
silence  that  wrapped  them  round,  her 
bnsband.  with  his  head  buried  in  bis 
bands  whispered— 


“No,  no;  it  is  not  true— what  you 
were  trying  to  say.  I  if>o«  afraid.” 

Something  of  pride  shone  in  her  face. 
He  had  found  courage  to  speak  the 
hateful  truth.  Then  the  infinite  pity 
for  his  pitiful  case  rose  again,  sub¬ 
merging  all  other  feeling,  as  she  mur¬ 
mured  meaningless  words  that  would 
fain  have  shown  him  how  this  di^ed 
would  have  been  a  mad  deed  and  not 
noble  at  all,  how  the  water  was  rough 
and  he  no  expert  swimmer,  how  she 
was  glad,  glad  that  he  had  not  gone. 

And  at  last,  ns  time  wore  on  and 
soon  people  would  be  coming  up,  she 
rose  from  her  place  and  he  rose  also. 
She  rested  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  as 
they  stood  there  in  the  night,  face  to 
face. 

“Courage,”  she  said,  trying  to  smile. 
“We  will  do  great  things  yet,  you  and 
I.  We  will  make  something  good  and 
great  of  life.  And  to-morrow  we  shall 
be  home.  Not  another  word  of  this 
again,  please;  it  is  over  like  a  bad 
dream.  We  will  prove  ourselves  too 
strong  to  be  touched  by  a  dream  that 
is  past  and  gone.” 

She  moved  with  head  erect  across  the 
deck,  down  the  companion,  through  the 
crowded  saloon  to  the  haven  of  her 
own  cabin;  but,  the  cabin  gained,  she 
sank  upon  the  narrow  berth  and  for  a 
while  the  waters  went  over  her  soul. 

And  the  man  she  had  left  on  deck? 

He  watched  her  move  away  and  dis¬ 
appear,  be  heard  her  exchange  a  casual 
word  with  someone  below;  afterward 
nothing  but  a  confused  murmur  of 
voices,  a  clatter  of  plates,  and  the 
pulse  of  the  engines  and  the  throb  of 
the  screw  and  the  tearing  asunder  of 
turbulent  waves  for  company. 

He  seemed  to  listen  unconsciously, 
neither  feeling  much  nor  understand¬ 
ing;  only,  through  the  maze  that  en¬ 
veloped  him,  he  always  saw  the  de¬ 
spair  in  his  wife’s  eyes,  always  heard 
the  pity  in  her  voice. 

And  presently,  as  the  mists  rolled 
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away  uud  the  blood  uo  longer  beat  so 
fiercely  at  bis  temples,  he  began  to 
think  more  clearly,  began  to  review— 
as  drowning  men  are  supposed  to  re¬ 
view— the  whole  of  his  previous  life, 
and  he  saw  across  the  years,  written 
In  letters  of  fire,  the  words,  “Coward, 
coward,  coward.” 

He  recalled  his  childhood,  his  youth, 
bis  early  manhood;  be  traced  through 
them,  unfaltering,  the  thousand  little 
traits  unnoticed  at  the  time,  which 
proved  him  coward  at  heart,  the  thou¬ 
sand  little  weaknesses  suffered  to  pass 
unchallenged,  unconquered,  which  yet 
had  gone  to  build  up  character.  It  all 
seemed  now  so  clear;  the  wonder  was 
that  be  had  never  known  or  under¬ 
stood  before. 

He  rose  and  went  across  and  leaned 
over  the  side,  peering  into  the  dark¬ 
ness.  The  foam  where  the  water  bad 
been  broken  by  the  vessel’s  prow  lay 
in  white  veins— the  white  track  of  the 
riven  waves  on  the  sea’s  dark  bosom, 
as  they  moved  along.  But  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  silence  would  not  last 
long,  and  presently  life  must  be  taken 
up  and  be  and  she  must  make  brave 
pretence  of  forgetting  that  which  could 
never  be  forgot,  must  smile  and  talk 
about  home  and  the  home-coming, 
make  plans  for  the  future  and  dwell 
thankfully  on  a  hundred  trivial  things, 
while  all  the  time  this  knowledge 
would  lie  at  their  hearts,  would  ring  in 
their  ears,  would  try  to  escape  from 
their  lips.  And  there  was  no  way  out, 
no  way  at  all.  She  had  been  right  in 
saying  that  this  must  never  be  named 
between  them,  must  be  burled  out  of 
sight,  forgotten.  It  was  so  easy,  was 
It  not? 

And  life  might  be  so  long,  and  shame 
could  never  die. 

“Ah,  my  God!”  he  cried,  as  he  looked 
out  into  the  murky  moaning  night, 
“give  me  a  chance:  a  chance  to  wipe 
out  the  past,  to  prove  myself  not  a  cur, 
but  a  man.” 


««****« 

Here  by  the  sea,  on  the  flat  w’aste 
land,  the  days  pass  peacefully.  The 
marsh  country  makes  for  peace.  Men 
may  have  worked  yesterday;  they  will 
certainly  toll  to-morrow;  but  to-day 
there  is  a  pause.  The  rank  grasses 
raise  brown  seed  beads  from  the 
swampy  ground  and  dream  of  drain¬ 
age  in  the  far  future;  the  browsing 
sheep  are  lazily  content  because  the 
pasture  is  good;  the  scant  population 
is  in  no  burry— does  not  count  the 
hours;  the  cry  of  the  birds  is  the  voice 
of  the  land— weird,  solitary,  shy. 

Here  silence  can  still  be  found,  and 
silence  is  good.  In  silence  hearts  have 
room  to  speak  and  souls  to  grow,  and 
there  is  even  leisure  for  dreaming.  And 
the  sunsets  embrace  the  whole  width 
of  land,  quickening  it  with  their  excel¬ 
lent  living  colors  which  spread  and  run 
and  mingle  with  the  gold-brown  sedges 
and  the  waste  mud  fiats,  and  the  grey 
misty  stretches,  until  heaven  and  earth 
are  no  longer  two,  but  one;  and  a  man 
may  surely  walk  straight  into  heaven 
by  a  wonderful  ruddy  way,  over  the 
grasses  and  ridges,  and  levels,  straight 
into  heaven,  where  wait  the  angels  of 
God. 

It  was  good  to  come  down  to  the 
quiet  of  the  marshland,  to  the  peace 
of  the  unfrequented  coast,  after  they 
bad  tasted  of  the  pleasures  of  home¬ 
coming  and  of  family  reunion,  and  of 
much,  very  much,  affection.  He  had 
been  patient  as  she  had  begged,  and 
had  not  stood  aloof  nor  done  any  of 
the  thousand  and  one  tiresome  but  in¬ 
finitely  human  things  which  people 
who  yet  love  one  another  can  do  upon 
occasion. 

And  after  a  while,  when  the  alrless- 
ness  of  cities  had  seemed  to  grow  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  the  confined  spaces  and 
trammelled  life  oppressive,  to  those 
who  had  been  used  to  larger  places, 
they  had  come  down  to  this  coast  and 
had  taken  a  boose  not  too  far  from 
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tbe  shore,  where  they  might  spend 
some  of  the  summer  mouths  alone 
when  It  seemed  good,  where  also  peo¬ 
ple  could  come  to  them  if  they  desired. 
And  people  came  often,  and  they  were 
little  alone,  and  for  this  they  were  se¬ 
cretly  thankful. 

It  had  been  us  the  wife  had  said. 
Never  had  that  one  subject  been  named 
between  them;  they  had  lived  and 
talked  and  smiled  and  planned,  as 

though  it  had  never  been,  and  yet - 

He  had  aged  rapidly,  hud  grown  more 
worn,  more  worried,  while  she— well, 
she  seemed  only  more  tender,  less  criti¬ 
cal,  less  impatient  than  of  old.  Each 
bad  kept  the  compact  faithfully,  and  in 
the  keeping,  in  the  gnawing  merciless 
consciousness  of  it,  both  w'ere  growing 
old. 

For  in  tbe  night-time,  as  the  man 
tossed  uneasily  in  unrefresbing  sleep, 
he  would  start  up  in  bed,  calling  in  a 
painful  whisper: 

“I  cannot  go— Min,  I  cannot  go— I  am 
afraid.  Tbe  sea  is  getting  up  and  the 
water  is  cold.  Ah,  Min,  don’t  look  at 
me  like  that,  don’t  look  at  me,  I  say. 
I  am  no/  afraid,  I  tell  you,  not  afraid.” 

“Hush.  Harry,  hush;  all  is  well,  is 
safe.” 

“I  could  have  gone  if  I  had  chosen, 
but  I  did— not— choose.  Don’t  you  hear 
me?  There  was  no  need.  I  told  you 
the  ship  would  stop.  Ah,  for  God’s 
sake  turn  your  eyes  away;  don’t  let 
me  see.  for  I  think— I  have  broken— 
your  heart;  but  I  cannot  go— I  cannot 
go— I  say— I  am  afraid.” 

But  tbe  man  never  knew  he  bad 
spoken  the  words;  only  his  wife,  God 
help  her,  knew. 

Yes,  it  was  better  to  have  people  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  bouse,  people  who  did  not 
wonder  why  one  talked  or  laughed, 
why  one  seemed  so  to  fear  the  silence. 
And  yet  there  was  something  good  in 
the  days  when  they  were  quite  alone. 
They  were  so  grateful  to  each  other, 
for  the  reason  that  each  tried  so  brave¬ 


ly  and  apparently  with  such  success 
to  blot  out  the  past. 

And  the  summer  days  slipped  by, 
long  days  spent  on  the  sands  disputing 
inch  by  inch  with  the  encroaching 
tides;  finding  sea -treasures  in  shallow 
pools— treasures  worthless  but  all  de¬ 
lightful;  driving  through  peaceful 
meadow  lauds,  along  circuitous  lanes 
which  led  uowhither  one  could  possibly 
want  to  go,  and  back  through  lavish 
sunsets  to  their  own  small  house, 
where  the  rooms  were  low  and  drear- 
papered,  and  tbe  bangings  smelt  of  age 
and  must,  but  where  bags  of  lavender 
lay  in  tbe  presses  and  tbe  scent  of  tbe 
sea,  laden  with  the  breath  of  summer 
flowers,  surged  up  to  the  lattice  win¬ 
dows  and  stole  in. 

And  the  laud  was  fair  and  green;  and 
green  is  sweet  to  tbe  soul  that  has  bad 
too  much  of  the  golden  glare  of  tbe 
savage  East,  and  too  much  of  the  grey 
gloom  of  the  enlightened  West,  and 
yearns  to  find  itself  and  its  own 
strength  amid  fresher,  purer  things. 

Tbe  night  had  been  wild  and  stormy; 
throughout  the  day  rain  bad  fallen 
in  heavy  showers  between  uncertain 
windy  onslaughts.  They  were  alone, 
their  last  visitor  bad  left,  and  to-night 
one  of  her  soldier  brothers  was  to  join 
them.  He  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window  on  to  the  beaten,  bedraggled 
flower-garden,  strewn  with  litter  of 
fallen  leaves,  and  from  the  dreary  out¬ 
side  world  back  into  the  badly  lighted 
room  where  his  wife  sat  at  a  table 
writing.  The  scratch  of  her  pen  on  the 
rough  note-paper  jarred  on  his  nerves. 

“Summer  is  over,”  be  said  at  last; 
and  his  companion  gave  some  inarticu¬ 
late  reply. 

“And  our  holiday  is  nearly  over,”  he 
pursued.  “Another  three  months  and 
our  faces  will  be  turned  eastward.  We 
don’t  seem  to  have  done  much  with 
our  holiday,  do  we?” 

“We  have  seen  many  old  friends.” 
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Bbe  said,  lifting  her  face  to  the  light. 
He  thought  how  old  she  looked. 

“Yes,”  he  agreed  doubtfully. 

“That  has  been  pleasant— that  and 
the  change  were  our  chief  objects  in 
coming  home.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  change.  You 
don’t  look  very  fit  as  yet.” 

“We  shall  feel  the  good  when  we  get 
back,”  she  insisted.  “And  Scotland 
next  month  will  work  wonders;  and 
then,  the  voyage  out.” 

“You  look  about  as  ill  as  you  can 
look,”  he  interrupted. 

“I  don’t  feel  ill,”  she  said,  returning 
to  her  writing  as  he  to  the  dreary  out¬ 
look.  Twice  he  tried  to  speak,  and 
twice  he  failed;  the  third  time  he  was 
more  successful. 

“How  would  you  like  to  be  left  at 
home  for  a  bit?” 

A  light  leapt  to  her  eyes,  a  sudden 
mad  light  that  she  could  not  hide;  but 
she  answered  soberly  enough: 

“I  should  not  like  you  to  go  without 
me.” 

And  the  man  drummed  nervous  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  window-sill  and  thought  of 
the  bouse  in  the  plains  and  the  return 
alone. 

“I  should  like  you  to  stay  behind  for 
a  bit.  It  would  give  you  a  chance  of 
picking  up.” 

She  knew  all  the  suggestion  meant  to 
him,  and  she  longed  to  say  so  much, 
but  that  which  lay  silent  between  them 
sealed  her  lips;  they  could  not  even  say 
why  to  stay  at  home  without  him 
would  be  good. 

“I  will  never  let  you  go  without  me,” 
she  said,  and  he  was  angry  with  him¬ 
self  because  of  bis  great  thankfulness. 

“I  am  going  out,”  he  told  her  pres¬ 
ently,  going  over  to  where  she  sat. 

She  nodded.  “I  would  go  with  you 
l)ut  that  I  want  to  meet  Frank.  Don’t 
be  late.” 

“I  shan’t  be  late,  it’s  not  a  day  to 
linger  out  of  doors.  Don’t  upset  Frank 
in  these  dark  lanes,  and  look  out  for 


fallen  branches.”  He  laid  bis  hand  on 
her  shoulder.  “It  is  rather  depressing 
when  it  rains.” 

“Oh!  I  don’t  mind,  Harry.  I  thought 
when  we  first  got  home  that  it  was  a 
relief  not  always  to  see  the  sun.” 

“Good-bye,”  his  hand  was  still  on  her 
shoulder.  “I’m  so  awfully  sorry  for 
you,”  he  said  indistinctly,  and  she  felt, 
for  the  first  time  for  weeks,  as  though 
she  wanted  to  cry. 

“There  is  no  need;”  she  tried  to 
smile.  “I  don’t  mind  the  rain,  and 
weather  does  not  affect  me  much,  and 
—and  I  think  you  are  quite  right  to  go 
out.” 

He  was  standing  behind  her;  he 
could  talk  better  when  he  could  not  see 
her  face. 

“This  infernal  weather  makes  one 
morbid,”  he  said.  “But  I  should  like 
you  to  know  how  sorry  I  am  for  you. 
God!  how  sorry  I  am.” 

“I  understand  everything,  and  you 
needn’t  be  sorry  for  me  one  bit.  Every¬ 
thing  is  so  much  worse  for  you,  and 
you’ve  been  so  good  to  me  and— now 
go  out,  Harry,  or  I  shall  talk  non¬ 
sense.” 

The  house  felt  lonely  after  he  had 
gone,  and  her  courage  filtered  away. 
It  had  not  been  wise  of  him  to  speak, 
oh!  not  wise  at  all,  though  rather  com¬ 
forting.  The  rain  pattered  against  the 
leaded  panes,  and  she  moved  over  to 
the  fire  that  had  been  so  welcome  this 
moist  midsummer  afternoon,  and  sat 
in  the  semi-dusk  with  her  hands  idle 
and  her  eyes  on  the  ruddy  coals.  The 
warmth  had  drawn  out  the  many 
musty  odors  of  the  old  bouse,  and  the 
fire  light  lit  up  bits  of  the  darkening 
room,  leaving  the  rest  in  unfriendly 
shadow;  the  starched  window-curtains 
waved  uneasily  with  each  fresh  gust, 
and  she  poked  the  fire  into  a  livelier 
blaze  and  watched  the  time  waste  by. 

The  fire  had  sunk  low  in  the  grate, 
but  still  she  sat  with  her  bands  idle 
in  her  lap,  and  listened  to  the  beating 
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rain.  The  clock  struck  seveu.  A  ser¬ 
vant  came  to  say  the  pony  cart  waited 
at  the  gate,  aud  she  gave  orders  for 
the  groom  to  go  aud  meet  the  train, 
for  suddenly  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  go,  must  not  go,  that  she  could  not 
bear  her  husband  to  come  home  this 
desolate  evening  aud  find  the  house 
empty. 

She  wanted  to  speak  to  him  to-night, 
tell  him  that  the  sorrow  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  these  long,  long  weeks  had  not 
been  all  in  vain,  that  she  had  found  it 
possible  to  respect  him  more  in  bis 
abasement,  to  love  him  more  in  his 
downfall  than  ever  In  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  days.  She  wanted  to  explain 
many  things,  to  thank  him  for  so 
much;  but  if,  when  he  returned,  she 
should  find  that  as  usual  it  was  wiser 
not  to  break  the  silence,  still  she  must 
let  him  see  how  perfectly  she  under¬ 
stood.  She  looked  at  the  clock;  he  had 
been  away  already  more  than  two 
hours,  it  was  time  for  him  to  come 
back.  She  wanted  him  to  come  before 
Frank  should  arrive— simple,  loyal, 
true-hearted  Frank,  who  had  never 
given  her  a  day’s  anxiety,  wlio  had 
always  gone  straight  along  the  straight¬ 
forward  manly  way. 

The  garden  gate  swung  back,  creak¬ 
ing  noisily;  it  might  have  been  the 
wind  that  drove  it,  it  might  have  been 
her  husband  who  returned.  She  lis¬ 
tened,  and  presently  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  heard  the  front  door  close. 
Rising  from  her  chair  she  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  at  the  grey  fall¬ 
ing  rain  and  the  grey  dusk.  Still  he 
did  not  come,  and  no  other  sound 
reached  her  straining  ears  until,  after 
a  while,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
in  the  room.  She  did  not  question  how 
he  had  come  in  with  so  little  noise; 
she  did  not  turn  round,  but  so  certain 
was  she  of  his  presence  that  she  began 
to  speak. 

“Harry,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come. 
I  have  wanted  you  so  badly.  I  used 


not  to  mind  being  alone,  but  I  have 
not  liked  it  to-day.” 

He  hud  moved  near  her,  surely;  he 
was  standing,  as  he  was  so  fond  of 
doing,  directly  behind  her. 

“Harry,  1  have  been  thinking  of  so 
much  while  you  were  out,  thinking  of 
all  that  we  can  never  say;  but  this  I 
must  say,  that  I  believe  it  will  all  work 
out  right  in  the  end,  that  we  shall 
make  something  great  of  life.  I  know,” 
her  voice  shook— “I  know  I  shall  live 
to  be  proud  of  my  husband.” 

She  stopped,  for  the  tears  were  dan¬ 
gerously  near,  and  she  was  not  a  wom¬ 
an  who  cried  often;  also,  it  seemed  to 
her  as  though  the  man  behind  her  was 
strangely  moved. 

“Harry,”  she  went  on  after  a  while, 
“It  was  dear  of  you  to  suggest  my  stay¬ 
ing  behind,  for  I  know  how  you  would 
hate  going  out  alone;  but  I  am  sure  I 
should  hate  staying  behind.  And  I 
don’t  believe  in  partings;  partings 
bring  change  and  everything  that  is 
sad  and  irremediable,  so  we  will  stay 
together  and  make  something  good  of 
life,  side  by  side,  until  the  one  great 
change  comes.” 

No  one  answ’ered  her. 

“Am  I  not  right,  Harry?  Tell  me 
you  are  glad.” 

Still  silence. 

“What  is  the  matter?  Why  don’t 
you  speak?  Are  you  not  glad?” 

She  turned  sharply,  a  vague  uneasi¬ 
ness  possessing  her;  the  room  was 
empty,  she  was  quite  alone.  She  went 
to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  looked  into 
the  darkness  of  the  hall,  but  that  also 
was  empty,  and  the  front  door  was 
shut. 

“Harry,”  she  called,  and  again— 
“Harry!  Harry!  I  want  you,”  and  the 
sound  mounted  the  shallow  staircase 
and  rang  at  the  doors  of  the  sleeping- 
rooms,  but  no  voice  answered  the  call. 
She  began  to  feel  horribly,  unreason¬ 
ably  afraid,  craving  instinctively  for 
human  fellowship,  yet  she  went  slowly 
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up  tbo  stairs  and  into  the  bedrooms 
above,  then  back  to  the  drawing-room 
whence  she  had  gone.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  recollection  she  experienced  a 
sense  of  absolute  hopeless  solitude,  and 
with  it  came  the  ice-cold  fear  of  the 
soul  tliat  knows  Itself  entirely  alone. 

She  moved  to  the  window  and  rested 
her  forehead  against  the  cold  panes, 
and  tried  to  reason  herself  into  her 
wonted  calm,  but  the  rain  splashed 
wet  drops  upon  the  thin  glass  and  they 
seemed  to  penetrate  into  her  blood  un¬ 
til  that  also  w'as  chilled.  She  went  to 
the  fireplace  and  leaned  by  the  mantel¬ 
shelf  and  tried  to  think  of  simple,  com¬ 
monplace  things,  while  every  nerve 
was  straining  to  hear  the  sound  of 
returning  footsteps.  How  long  she 
waited,  moving  from  the  window  to 
the  fire  and  back  again  to  the  window, 
she  never  knew,  but  the  room  was  al¬ 
most  dark  and  the  fire  was  black  when 
a  ring  at  the  front  door  made  her  start 
and  steady  her  pulses  by  an  effort.  She 
did  not  need  the  servant’s  halting  ex¬ 
planation  that  a  man  from  the  coast¬ 
guard  was  at  the  door  and  would  like 
to  speak  with  her.  It  was  quite  nat¬ 
ural.  She  had  lived  it  all  before. 

The  man  wished  her  to  go  with  him 
at  once;  there  was  no  time  to  lose; 
they  would  not  have  far  to  go,  only 
about  a  mile,  to  the  coastguard  cot¬ 
tages  on  the  shore,  where  that  which 
she  was  going  to  see  awaited  her. 

They  tramped  together  along  the 
lanes  heavy  with  mud  and  fallen  rain, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  man  did 
not  walk  fast  enough,  and  presently 
be  began  to  speak.  She  wished  he 
would  not  speak,  be  might  go  faster, 
perhaps,  if  he  did  not  speak. 

“He  hadn’t  no  call  to  go,  but  seemed 
as  if  he  couldn’t  stand  by  and  them  go- 
in’  to  their  death  so  near  by  and  never 
no  time  to  send  for  the  life-boat— why, 
she’d  never  ha’  rounded  the  Bill  against 
such  a  sea,  and  the  boat  breakin’  up 
fast.’’ 


The  way  was  never-ending,  and  there 
were  pools  of  water  in  the  ruts.  Her 
foot  slipped  on  a  loose  stone  and 
splashed  into  the  water,  and  the  mois¬ 
ture  penetrated  her  boot.  And  the  rain’ 
beat  upon  her  face,  and  shivering,  she 
drew  her  cloak  tighter  about  her. 

“They  do  say  as  ’twas  him  as  made 
’em  go.  Lord!  be  shamed  ’em  all. 
‘Come  along,  men,’  he  says,  ‘we’ll  never 
know  no  peace  if  we  don’t  go.’  ‘'There’s 
our  wives  to  think  on,’  says  one. 
‘That’s  why  we’ve  got  to  go,’  says  he. 
‘Do  you  think  it’s  good  for  the  women* 
who  love  us  to  remember  all  their  lives 
that  we  shirked  our  duty,  that,  poor 
devils,  we  was  afraid?’  He  stopped 
and  faced  ’em  proud.  ‘Damn  it  all,  I 
am  afraid,  damned  afraid;  so  we  are 
all,  that’s  why  we’ve  got  to  go.’  Ah! 
and  then  they  went  right  enough,  that 
fetched  ’em;  and  got  the  man  and  boy 
off,  and  fought  their  ways  back,  and 
near  shore  a  big  wave  struck  and 
swamped  her.  A  bad  business,  a  bad 
business;  but  they  all  got  to  land,  ’cept 
him,  all  on  ’em,  ’cept  him.  The  ways 
of  God  Is  strange.’’ 

Occasionally  the  darkly  •  looming 
hedge  seemed  to  break  off  abruptly, 
hinting  at  stretches  of  unknown  land 
beyond,  and  in  the  far  distance  a  light 
burned  steadily,  growing  brighter  as 
they  hurried  along. 

‘"They  was  ’tarmined  to  find  him,  so 
to  say,  and  went  as  far  as  they  could 
keep  a  footin’  wi’  the  ropes,  but.  Lord! 
I  minds  ’twould  ha’  been  kinder,  may¬ 
be,  to  ha’  let  him  be.  ’Twould  ha’ 
been  sooner  over.  Dreadful  broken  he 
was  when  be  was  brought  to  shore, 
and  mortal  injuries  he’ve  got  for  cer¬ 
tain;  but  there  was  life  in  him,  they 
says,  and  Bill  be  gone  for  the  doctor 
and  me  sent  for  you.’’ 

He  talked  on  and  on,  but  she  heard 
no  more;  her  eyes  were  piercing,  the 
black  ragged  line  of  hedge,  her  ears 
were  listening  to  the  labored  breathing 
of  a  dying  man. 
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Within  the  cottage  the  liglit  from  n 
candle  dickered  in  the  draught  from 
the  open  door  whereat  a  crowd  was 
gathered.  The  people  made  room  for 
her  to  pass,  and  she  heard  as  in  the 
vague  distance  murmurs  of  pity,  and 
the  expressed  opinion  that  someone 
was  a  brave  man.  The  doctor  had  ar¬ 
rived  before  her;  he  rose  from  the  far 
corner  of  the  room  where  he  had  been 
on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  an  impro¬ 
vised  bed;  he  moved  the  candle  away, 
leaving  that  corner  in  kindlier  shadow. 
Question  and  answer  were  exchanged 
without  many  words,  and  be  went  to¬ 
wards  the  door  to  keep  the  people 
from  pressing  in. 

She  knelt  by  the  bed  and  waited; 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait,  and 
count  the  shallow  breathing  and  bold 
the  cold  band  in  hers.  And  over  by 
the  door  the  doctor  stood  alert  and 
still,  looking  now  and  again  at  bis 
watch;  and  beyond  him,  set  in  a  frame 
of  glistening  oilskins,  were  the  awed 
faces  of  the  waiting  crowd. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait;  life  was 
in  haste  to  go,  and  Nature,  in  all  kind¬ 
liness,  now  that  the  struggle  was  at 
an  end,  was  pleased  to  still  the  pain. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  faintly 
at  his  wife. 

“I  was— afraid— but— I— went - ” 

She  alone  heard  the  faltering  words. 
He  looked  up  into  her  face,  and  she 
saw  how  already  the  marks  of  age 
were  passing  away,  how  like  a  boy  he 
looked,  the  boy  she  had  first  known 
and  loved. 

“Are— you— glad— Min  ?“ 

“Glad,  Harry,  and  so  proud.” 

He  smiled  again,  and  there  followed 
a  longer  silence;  only  her  fingers  tight¬ 
ened  on  his  that  were  growing  so  icily 
cold. 

TMn^«  Bar. 


“It  is- what— you— Avaiited,  Min.  No 
parting  —  until  —  the  —  one  —  great  — 
change.” 


In  the  dead  of  night  a  woman  went 
along  the  dark  drenched  lanes,  and  a 
man  walked  by  her  side  and  held  her 
arm  and  tried  to  make  her  lean  on 
him. 

Behind  could  be  beard  faintly  the 
shuffle  of  feet,  striving,  despite  the 
swampy  ground,  to  walk  in  accord. 
The  rain  swept  stinging  into  their 
faces,  and  the  wind  lashed  them  and 
bade  them  pause,  yet,  stumbling  and 
uncertain,  they  kept  on  their  way 
through  the  desolate  darkness. 

At  last  they  reached  the  shelter  of 
the  house,  and  the  man  led  her  into 
the  lighted  room,  and  drew  off  her  wet 
cloak,  and  prepared  to  wait,  dumb  and 
helpless,  until  those  who  followed 
should  arrive;  but  seeing  her  white 
tearless  face,  a  sense  of  his  impotence, 
and  his  man’s  clumsy  Ignorance  of 
woman’s  ways  surged  within  him. 

“Min,”  he  cried,  trying  to  draw  her  to 
him,  “don’t  take  it  in  this  way,  you 
will  make  it  so  hard.  Min,  my  little 
sister,  why  don’t  you  cry?  It  would  be 
easier  for  you,  I  am  sure,  if  you  would 
cry.” 

And  bis  sister  looked  up  at  him  and 
smiled. 

“I  do  not  want  to  cry,”  she  said,  “for 
he  went.  You  cannot  understand.  He 
was  afraid,  he  told  me;  be  was  afraid, 
but  still  he  went.” 

“He  was  a  brave  man,”  said  her 
brother,  and  his  voice  was  unsteady. 
“Min,  some  day  you  will  be  proud.” 

“I  am  proud,”  she  answered  simply: 
and  went  out  to  the  door  to  meet  those 
who  were  carrying  him  home. 

Maui  Oxenden. 
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LOVE’S  HYPOCRISY. 


Her  lips  said  “Go”;  her  s^ilning  eyes  said  “Stay.” 

How  tell  which  was  her  meaning,  which  her  will? 
How  read  the  riddle  of  her  yea  and  nay. 

And  disentangle  each,  bewildered  still? 

Hearing  her  chilling  tone,  all  hope  expired; 

Seeing  her  glowing  eyes,  despair  took  heart; 

One  moment  certain  of  the  good  desired; 

One  moment  turning,  hopeless,  to  depart. 


Then  as  she  stood,  with  half-averted  face. 

From  head  to  feet  veiled  from  his  ardent  eyes. 
Sudden  she  changed,  and  with  triumphant  grace 
Flung  off  the  mantle  of  her  soul’s  disguise! 

Sweet  hypocrite!  how  false  was  all  her  feigning. 

Turning  for  flight,  yet,  while  she  turned,  remaining! 


IN  SLIPPERY  PLACES. 


“This  is  disgraceful,  Simeon!”  said 
the  rector,  when  he  had  made  sure  in 
the  darkness. 

Simeon  lurched  across  the  narrow 
lane  over  the  hardened  snow  and  ex- 
pletively  invited  the  rector  to  “Come 
on!”  while  one  star  in  a  black  sky 
twinkled  through  the  trees  at  the  en¬ 
tertainment 

It  was  wayward  chance,  for  Simeon, 
latterly,  seldom  got  drunk,  and  the  rec¬ 
tor  seldom  visited  the  village  at  that 
hour  on  a  winter’s  night  It  was  un¬ 
kind  chance,  for  on  bibulousness  the 
rector  waged  righteous  war,  and  Sim¬ 
eon  not  only  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the 
rectory  and  did  odd  Jobs  thereat,  but 
cherished  open  aspirations  towards  the 
sextonship,  presently  vacant.  It  was 
perverse  chance,  for  Simeon  had  en¬ 
countered  that  human  hornet  of  a 
Tom  Kilby  at  the  corner  of  Church 
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Lane  and  Simeon  yet  smarted  flerily. 

“He  couldn’t  make  out  who  I  was,” 
related  Kilby  next  morning  when 
strange  rumors  ran.  “He  reeled  and 
spluttered  all  over  the  road.  I  made 
believe  call  the  bobby,  and  he  began 
to  take  bis  coat  off.  I  threatened  him 
with  the  rector,  and  be  cursed  all  par¬ 
sons  up  bill  and  down  dale.  He  put 
up  bis  hands  and  scraped  a  mark  for 
me  to  tread  on.  Rich!”  said  Kilby. 

The  rector  of  course  knew  nothing. 
Recognition  of  the  well-known  little 
round  flgure  hobbling  deviously  ahead 
shocked  bis  faith  in  fair-spoken  hu¬ 
manity.  He  felt  he  did  well  to  be 
angry.  Simeon’s  private  mutterlnga 
ceased  and  the  rector,  with  intense  se¬ 
verity,  said,  “Simeon,  this  is  disgrace- 
ful!” 

But  one  idea  possessed  Bimeon’s  fud¬ 
dled  brain.  He  stopped,  swung  round. 
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swayed,  tossed  off  his  bat  theatrically, 
and  his  fists  revolved.  “Got  yer  thish 
time!”  he  ejaculated  viciously  as  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  • 

The  rector,  amazed  and  reiterating 
“Disgraceful!”  receded.  Simeon, 
breathing  slaughter  against  “Par- 
sbons,”  followed  drunkenly.  They 
went  backward  and  forward,  hither 
and  thither,  across  the  lane.  Simeon 
faced  the  village  and  barred  the  way 
to  the  church.  At  times  be  slipped,  and 
the  way  he  recovered  himself  was  sur¬ 
prising;  once  or  twice  the  hedge  saved 
him.  Suddenly,  amid  his  oaths  and 
gestures,  the  dim  light  of  a  half  per¬ 
ception  seemed  to  strike  him.  He 
dropped  bis  hands  and  stood  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  immensity  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  fact.  The  rector  confronted  him, 
buttoned  to  the  jaws,  very  straight  and 
stem. 

“I  believe  it  ish?”  hazarded  Simeon 
at  length,  inclining  his  head  forward 
and  aside.  The  rector  very  curtly  as¬ 
sured  him  that  it  was. 

Simeon  straightened  himself  and 
touched  bis  forehead  with  bis  forefin¬ 
ger.  “I  asks  yer  pardon,  shir,  I’m  sure. 
I  'umbly  asks  yer  pardon.”  The  fore¬ 
finger  went  to  and  fro  briskly.  “I— I 
— mlshtook.”  His  body  swayed  rhyth¬ 
mically.  The  wind  scattered  the  scanty 
tufts  of  hair  above  his  ears. 

“You  had  better  get  your  hat,”  the 
rector  suggested  coldly. 

The  hat  lay  by  the  hedge  a  few 
yards  away.  As  Simeon  stooped  for  it 
be  lost  his  balance  and  fell  in  a  heap. 
“Got  me  down,”  he  remarked,  looking 
up;  “my  rheumatish,”  he  added  in  ex¬ 
planation. 

The  rector  helped  him  up,  and 
squeezed  his  hat  upon  his  bead.  “I 
perceive  I  shall  have  to  see  you  home, 
Simeon,”  he  observed.  “When  you 
are  sober  again,  yon  and  I  will  have  a 
talk  together.”  The  tone  of  this  prom¬ 
ise  did  not  favor  Simeon’s  chances  for 
the  sextonship. 


They  had  some  two  hundred  yards 
to  go.  On  either  hand,  stretching  dark 
against  the  snow,  rose  high  hedges, 
whence  trees  sprang  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals.  Ahead,  through  the  bare 
branches,  the  rectory  windows  glowed, 
three  or  four  of  them;  and  slightly  to 
the  left  and  lower,  lurking  nearer  to 
the  earth  in  proper  humility  of  sta¬ 
tion,  glimmered  one  casement,  that  of 
Simeon’s  cottage.  “Sh’d  think  tli’ole 
woman’s  gone  to  bed,”  remarked  Sim¬ 
eon,  interrogating  the  distant  square 
bodingly. 

The  trodden  snow  became  streaked 
with  black  bafids  where  the  children 
bad  made  slides.  Simeon’s  progress,  in 
his  canny  endeavors  to  avoid  these, 
grew  more  devious  than  ever.  He 
lurched  against  the  rector  heavily. 
“iRheuraatlsh,”  was  his  apology;  “gits 
in  my  legsh.”  At  last  his  heels  went 
from  under  him  and  be  sat  down  sud¬ 
denly  with  a  sounding  shock  and  a 
grunt.  “D — dasli  it!”  he  exclaimed.  He 
remained  sitting,  bis  legs  wide  and  his 
hands,  palms  downwards,  pressing  the 
snow  on  each  side  of  him. 

“What,  again,  Simeon?”  was  the  rec¬ 
tor’s  comment.  “This  may  prove  a 
lesson  to  you.  Remember  sinners  stand 
in  slippery  places.” 

“They— beat— me,”  grunted  Simeon 
after  a  pause, — “thish  rheumatish!” 
He  shook  his  bead  sadly.  “Shlippy 
plaish,”  he  repeated,  stroking  the  slide 
on  which  he  sat  and  looking  down  at 
it  curiously.  Then  he  peered  away  up 
the  lane,  seemingly  in  deep  rumination. 
At  length  he  deliberately  sprawled  out 
on  hands  and  knees  and  began  to  draw 
himself  along  on  all  fours.  The  rec¬ 
tor’s  somewhat  cynical  curiosity 
changed  to  amazement  as  he  compre¬ 
hended.  Simeon’s  intention  was  to 
crawl  home. 

'The  primitive  Instinct  of  progression 
came  out  strong  in  him  under  emer¬ 
gency,  and  he  made  considerable  speed, 
covering  some  ten  yards  while  the  rec- 
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tor  was  vaguely  wondering  what  ani¬ 
mal  he  called  to  mind.  Then  on  a  sud¬ 
den  the  rector  became  hot;  a  sense  of 
some  undeflnable,  mysteriously  partici¬ 
pated  personal  degradation  burned  in 
him.  Bending  down  he  constrained 
Simeon’s  shoulder  strongly.  “Come, 
come,”  he  said  in  Imperious  emotion; 
“you  cannot  go  like  this.  Get  up  and 
use  your  legs.  Walk!” 

“You  can,”  protested  Simeon. 

The  rector,  stirred,  almost  dragged 
him  up.  “Pull  yourself  together,  man!” 
he  said.  He  gripped  his  arm  under 
Simeon’s  to  the  shoulder,  tightly.  He 
was  the  taller,  surely  he  could  keep 
Simeon  upright  and  moving  despite  the 
slides.  But  he  had  hardly  reckoned 
with  the  infinite  vagaries  of  a  drunken 
man’s  legs.  Simeon’s  appeared  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  possible  perversity,  diver¬ 
sity:  they  flung  themselves  North, 
East,  West,  South,  describing  arcs, 
ellipses,  parabolas;  they  clung  to  earth, 
they  aspired  to  heaven;  by  turns  they 
crushed  the  toes,  by  turns  they  en¬ 
twined  themselves  "round  the  calves  of 
the  rector,  to  whom  they  appeared  as 
numerous  as  the  legs  of  a  centipede. 

Simeon,  whose  articulation  Improved, 
professed  that  they  advanced  glorious¬ 
ly.  In  bis  babble  he  chose  to  reverse 
their  respective  conditions.  He  arro¬ 
gated  leadership,  he  vaunted  capacity, 
and  was  profuse  of  encouragement. 
“You  stick  ter  me,”  he  counselled  the 
rector  heroically.  “You  stick  ter  me; 
Tl\  see  you  righted.  Why,  bless  yer, 
if  twarn’t  for  my  rheumaty  knees  I 
c’d  ha’  carried  yer.” 

The  rector  was  too  busy  for  words. 
Half-framed  phrases  of  homiletic  re- 


easily  in  frosty  weather.  He  mentally 
reckoned  each  yard  of  progress,  his  eyes 
gauging  longingly  the  distance  to  the 
glimmering  casement  a^ead,  less  than 
a  hundred  yards  away.  That  and  the 
red  squares  of  his  own  windows  took, 
to  bis  fretted  senses,  a  remoteness  that 
was  painful.  The  black  clouds,  the 
hal'd  pallor  of  the  snow,  the  inscrut¬ 
able  trees,  the  icy  sparkle  of  the  one  or 
two  stars  visible  oppressed  him  with  a 
feeling  of  loneliness  that  was  almost 
fear.  Once  his  Ups  shaped  to  cry  for 
help,  but  he  checked  himself  in  shame 
and  for  some  few  yards  their  progress 
was  straighter.  Then,  Just  as  he  was 
breathing  more  easily,  they  fell  to¬ 
gether  in  a  heap. 

Save  for  an  arrow  of  pain  and  the 
burden  of  Simeon’s  eleven-stone  per¬ 
son  across  his  the  rector  could  have 
laughed,  despite  the  shock,  for  the  ten¬ 
sion  was  broken.  But  the  edged  twinge 
from  his  ankle  went  to  his  stomach. 
When  Simeon  rolled  off  him  one  ten¬ 
tative  touch  of  the  foot  on  earth  made 
him  exclaim.  “It’s  out,  I  think,”  he 
said;  “anyhow  I  can’t  walk.”  He 
laughed  this  time,  in  bitter  acceptation 
of  the  bitter  ridiculous,  as  he  sat  on 
the  snow  nursing  the  injured  ankle  in 
his  bands.  Simeon  appeared  suddenly 
overwhelmed.  He  knelt  bunched  up 
beside  the  rector,  peering  at  the  ank¬ 
le,  his  hands  flat  on  the  snow,  his 
head  screwed  aside  and  his  mouth 
agape. 

“You  will  have  to  get  home  some¬ 
how,  Simeon,”  said  the  rector,  “Go  to 
your  wife  flrst;  she  will  tell  them  at 
the  rectory.  They  must  bring  the  old 
wheel-chair.” 


buke  faded  from  his  mind.  His  mouth  Simeon  recovered  himself.  “I’ll  go.” 
was  wide  for  air;  his  arms  ached  in-  he  said  with  confidence.  “I’ve  bln 
tolerably,  and  he  had  not  dreamed  one  further’n  this  on  ’ands  an’  knees.  It’s 
could  so  perspire  with  the  air  at  freez-  no  Journey.  Gosh!”  he  ejaculated, 
ing  point.  More  than  once  bis  heart  looking  skyward,  “it  rains!” 

Jumped  as  they  escaped  falling  by  a  An  icy  drop  or  two  fell;  the  few 
miracle,  and  he  remembered,  with  very  stars  had  withdrawn.  Simeon  briskly 
personal  keenness,  that  bones  break  shaped  for  travelling.  “Ah,  but, — he 
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said,  slewing  round  again,  “you’ll 
ketch  cold,  slttln’.  ’Ere!” 

At  the  word  Simeon  straightened  his 
hack  and  took  off  his  coat.  He  seemed 
seized  by  a  sudden  fever  of  haste. 
“You  put  this  under  yer  f’r  to  sit  on,” 
he  said,  “underneath  yer.”  He  began 
to  cushion  the  rector,  who  demurred. 
“If  you  don’t,  I  wunt  go,”  Simeon  de¬ 
clared. 

Thus  threatened  the  rector  permitted 
the  cushioning,  and  Simeon  in  bis 
shlrt-sleevee  made  a  right  wheel.  Then 
he  again  screwed  his  head  round; 
“Turn  yer  collar  up,”  he  commanded, 
“put  yer  ’ankercher  round  yer  neck.” 
The  rector  obediently  took  out  his  pock¬ 
et-handkerchief. 

“Not  that!”  burst  out  Simeon  con¬ 
temptuously.  “  ’Twouldn’t  keep  a  cat 
warm.  ’Av  this.”  He  began  to  undo 
the  ample  kerchief  which  girt  bis  own 
neck  in  lieu  of  collar.  “It— chokes — 
me!”  he  averred,  struggling  with  the 
knot  savagely.  The  rector,  a  little 
dubious,  took  the  voluminous  kerchief 
in  his  hand.  ‘*01ean  this  very  mom- 
in’,”  Simeon  assured  him.  “You’ll 
put  it  on?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  rector.  “Pray 
go!” 

“Wriggle  close  under  the  ’edge,” 
counselled  Simeon  in  parting,  “an’  keep 
wropped  up.  Clean  this  very  momin’,” 
was  his  last  word,  from  over  his  shoul¬ 
der. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  unusual  point  of 
sight,  but  the  rector  looked  after  Sim¬ 
eon  crawling  into  obscurity  with  none 
of  that  former  tingling  repugnance. 
Not  for  a  full  minute  did  he  remember 
that  his  wife  and  niece  were  out  for 
the  evening.  Then  he  could  have 
groaned  aloud,  reflecting  also  that  the 
gardener  lived  a  furlong  from  the  rec¬ 
tory.  Simeon  was  drunk;  be  might 
fall  asleep,  and  it  might  be  hours  be¬ 
fore  help  came.  He  shivered;  the  wind 
cut;  the  pitiless  icy  drops  bit  where 
they  fen.  A  piercing  twinge  from  the 


injured  ankle  peremptorily  forbade 
any  attempt  at  motion.  He  cowered, 
huddling  himself,  and  waited. 

The  loneliness  deepened.  The  branch¬ 
es  creaked  peevishly  m  the  wind, 
and  the  raindrops  descended  with 
a  vengeful  hiss,  making  faint  flashes 
as  they  broke  on  the  dark  slides. 
Around  the  obscurity  took  a  harder, 
more  impervious  blackness.  A  rat 
rustling  in  the  hedge  made  the  rector’s 
heart  Jump,  and  then  stand  still.  While 
he  was  chiding  himself  for  his  foolish¬ 
ness  a  faint  sound  in  the  direction  of 
his  hope  caused  him  to  strain  his  hear¬ 
ing.  A  long  minute  passed  and  be 
recognized  the  squeak  of  a  wheel  turn¬ 
ing  on  its  axis.  There  was  no  sound 
of  footsteps  or  voices.  The  advancing 
shadow  neared  and  grew  and  the  rec¬ 
tor  exclaimed  aloud  in  his  surprise.  It 
was  Simeon,  erect  and  trundling  a 
large  wheelbarrow. 

“I  know’d  they  were  all  out  up  at 
the  ’ouse,”  said  Simeon,  reversing  the 
wheelbarrow  alongside  the  sitting  rec¬ 
tor  triumphantly.  “So  I  put  my  ’ead 
under  the  pump  an’  thought  o’  my  bar- 
rer;  It’ll  take  yer  comf’tably.”  He 
sat  on  the  handle  an  instant.  “Hy 
missis  is  abed;  which  may  be  as  well, 
for  what  women  dunno  they  don’t  tell, 
generally.  When  we  git  there  we  can 
’ev  ’er  up  accordin’.” 

“But—?”  questioned  the  rector,  peer¬ 
ing  earthward,  puzzled. 

“Oh!  my  shoes,”  answered  Simeon 
with  a  hoarse  cackle.  “I  took  ’em  off 
y’see;  else  I  couldn’t  ’a’  walked.”  He 
held  up  a  white-stockinged  foot,  lift¬ 
ing  the  calf  with  his  hands.  “It  give 
me  a  grip  an’  th’  barrer  stlddled  me 
flne.  I  know’d  the  rain  ’ud  make  it 
slippler’n  ever  wl’  the  frost  cornin’  out 
o’  the  ground.”  He  raised  the  other 
foot  for  inspection.  “I’ll  change  ’em 
by  an’  by,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
stockings. 

The  rector’s  head  fell  badt  in  the 
hedge  and  his  sides  shook.  Slmeqn, 
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unmoved,  spread  a  sack  he  had  brought 
over  the  bottom  of  the  wheelbarrow. 
“Now  let’s  ’ev  you  In,”  he  said,  matter 
of  fact. 

The  rector  made  no  further  demur, 
but  tacitly  acknowledged  the  master 
resource.  When  be  bad  raised  himself 
and  was  safely  seated  in  the  barrow 
he  laughed  low  and  brokenly.  The 
wheelbarrow  squeaked  and  Simeon 
grunted  duly,  as  they  set  forth. 
****** 

“It  is  impossible  to  conceal  anything 

Macmillan’s  Magaalne. 


in  a  country  parish,”  said  the  rector 
afterwards.  “In  truth  I  felt  rather 
glad,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  that  I  wasn’t 
able  to  get  about  again  for  a  week  or 
two.  The  village,  I  have  no  doubt,  en¬ 
joyed  the  facts  Immensely.  Really, 
though  it  was  weeks  later,  the  next 
time  I  rose  in  the  school-room  (I  was 
chairman  at  a  temperance  meeting) 
everybody  smiled;  indeed  at  the  back 
there  was  quite  a  titter.  I’m  afraid  my 
own  face  wasn’t  of  the  straighteet,”  he 
confessed,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

W.  H.  Raintford. 


MERE  WORDS. 


“Jerry  Abershaw!  Jerry  Abersbaw! 
Jerry  Abershaw!”  cries  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  one  of  his  familiar  let¬ 
ters;  rolling  the  syllables  under  his  pen 
In  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  “The  two  most 
lovely  words  in  English.  Jerry  Aber- 
shaw!  D - ^n  It,  sir,  it  Is  a  poem.” 

Jerry  Abershaw!  So  it  is. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  romance,  the 
cloaked  night-riding  horseman  of  his 
childish  nightmares  come  staring  to 
light  In  five  syllables. 

The  perfection  of  Stevenson’s  work¬ 
manship,  the  true  professional  method 
in  all  he  wrote,  is  shown  as  much  by 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
well-sounding  words  in  their  places 
as  in  the  construction  of  the  nearly 
faultless  sentences  in  which  he  sets 
them;  that  “delicate  inlay  work  in 
black  and  white”  which  seems  to 
have  inspired  Mr.  Kipling  with  the 
happy  expression  he  uses  to  describe 
it. 

Sound  and  apposite  connection,  and 
the  snbtllest  pregnancy  of  meaning- 
all  must  be  patiently  sought.  No  mere 
substitute  will  fit  the  artistic  temper. 

“I  ken  the  word  now— It’s  ‘hantle,’” 
cries  the  sentimental  hero  of  a  fellow 


Scot,  bursting  suddenly,  triumphant, 
on  the  assembled  elders  in  Thrums 
schoolroom;  his  spirit  on  wings  above 
the  sorrows  of  failure  and  an  unfin¬ 
ished  essay. 

An  hour’s  kicking  and  jibbing  at  a 
small  obstacle,  sixty  weary  minutes’ 
brain  winnowing,  but  the  right 'word 
at  last 

Half  a  dozen  several  words  may  con¬ 
vey  nearly  the  same  impression  in  a 
given  context;  but  to  seek  laboriously 
and  choose  instinctively  the  one  which 
alone  reflects  through  a  sentence  all 
the  fine  lights  of  required  meaning, 
that  fits  appropriately  like  a  cot  jewel 
in  a  worthy  setting,  and  looks  as  well 
in  keeping— that  is  Art  unaffected. 

If  we  were  compelled  by  law  to  use 
right  and  handsome  words  in  their  due 
places  what  a  deal  of  bad  prose  the 
world  would  be  spared.  But  who  shall 
decide?  What  Is  meat  to  one  man’s 
mind  may  be,  in  words  as  in  books, 
another’s  poison. 

A  good  book  is,  after  all,  but  a  col¬ 
lection  of  proper  words  well  arranged, 
and  a  bad  one  the  like  of  bad  words 
ill  sorted;  and  a  man  of  a  certain  tem¬ 
perament  may  love  words  as  he  does 
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books;  not  only  for  their  meaning,  vai- 
ue,  or  effect,  but  ior  themselves. 

For  myseif  I  can  sit  for  an  idle  half 
hour,  at  any  time  contentedly  gazing 
at  the  speaking  backs  of  my  too  smail 
library”  not  wishing  in  the  ieast,  for 
the  time  being,  to  vary  my  pleasure  by 
a  re-investigation  of  their  interiors. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  filling  for  a 
wall  to  the  kindly  eye  than  a  well- 
known  bookshelf.  The  books  of  this 
especial  little  sub-collection  should  be 
old  friends,  or  such  as  have  been 
dipped  into  and  foretasted,  and  so  set 
aside  for  future  pleasures.  The  labels 
will  sufllce  then  for  a  mental  diet  at 
odd  times,  a  light  hurried  meal,  more 
stimulant  than  feeding. 

A  good  bold  title,  and  appropriate 
binding,  new  or  time-worn— but  the 
latter  for  preference— and  memory  or 
anticipation  catches  us  into  a  gentle 
reverie. 

I  have  sometimes  had  a  mind  to  pin 
up  on  the  wall  by  the  bookcase,  oppo¬ 
site  my  easiest  chair,  a  boldly  written 
list  of  fine  words  and  names  of  men 
or  places,  for  a  like  use;  cry  “Jerry 
Abershaw”  with  Stevenson;  and  feel, 
I  hope,  a  good  three-fifths  of  the  same 
pleasure. 

A  grand  thing  is  a  fine  sonorous 
bundle  of  vowels  and  consonants. 
Halllluia! 

It  may  seem  sweeping  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  to  talk  of  a  measure  for  the 
abolition,  except  for  mean  and  ugly 
uses,  of  petty,  ill-sounding,  and  ludi¬ 
crous  words— for  there  are  words 
whose  very  appearance  raises  a  pitying 
smile— but  we  have  had  the  courage  to 
revise  the  Testaments,  and  from  that 
to  a  spring  cleaning  of  our  mother- 
tongue  is  not  a  far  Journey.  I  have 
met  Americans  who  would  undertake 
it. 

No  familiar  language  is  richer  than 
blessed  English  in  words  worth  speak¬ 
ing  a  second  time,  brave  vigorous  mon¬ 
osyllables,  and  sonorous  compounds. 


Let  us  have  them  to  the  front  on  all 
proper  occasions,  and  away  with  triv¬ 
ial  conversation. 

Grandeur  of  scenery,  association  of 
history  or  legend,  or  frequent  use  in 
pleasant  connection,  may  soften  the 
offence  in  many  place-names;  but,  oh, 
if  some  localities  could  have  had  a 
happier  baptism. 

As  for  a  man,  be  often  has  to  live 
his  name  into  respectability  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Heaven  help  the  un¬ 
fortunate  who  so  has  to  conduct  the 
business  of  life  that  Snooks  or  Scrog¬ 
gins  may  become  pleasantly  familiar. 
Such  a  task  is  one  for  Hercules  or  a 
second  Borromeo;  and  yet  it  Is  done, 
and  many  a  strange  name  loses  its  un¬ 
couth  sounding  in  a  noble  history. 

The  soldier  families  of  P - s  and 

Y - s  (I  will  be  no  more  explicit  for 

fear  of  the  shade  even  of  offence)  have 
made  ridiculous  cognomens  glorious. 
A  the  philosopher,  B  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  C  the  man  of  letters  (and  you  may 
read  T,  P,  and  P  again  for  these  If 
you  will)  have  each  lived  down  the  of¬ 
fence  of  their  birthright 

Fitzgerald— blowsy-faced— may  haunt 
the  gutter  sides  for  rags  and  offal,  and 
Bottom  be  revered  through  Europe, 
but  their  names  remain  an  insult  to  the 
fitness  of  things. 

A  partial  revision  of  our  gazetteers 
would  give  great  scope  for  an  imagin¬ 
ative  temperament  and  fine  material 
withal  for  new  building.  Should  Put¬ 
ney,  Peckham,  or  Battersea  remain- 
not  to  stray  far  from  London,  Itself 
not  above  doubt— or  Swlneshead  be 
overlooked  in  remote  Lincolnshire?  The 
list  is  a  long  one,  and  each  may  write 
It  to  his  own  fancy. 

Especially  by  the  sea  coast  do  trivial 
names  seem  out  of  place.  They  fiout 
the  wide  horizon.  Cape  Wrath,  Caer¬ 
narvon,  Dungeness,  Holyhead;  these 
are  words  appropriate  to  their  situa¬ 
tion;  Lowestoft,  Dover,  Penzance  are 
fine  names  for  sea  famous  towns;  but 
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Brighton  and  Bognor  are  cockney  in¬ 
sults;  and  as  for  Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Littlestone-on-Sea,  and  some  other  vile 
bundles,  they  are  mere  maritime  varia¬ 
tions  of  Plgley-in-the-Pound. 

Amongst  the  better  sort,  plain,  easy¬ 
going,  soft  names,  but  nothing  striking 
to  the  ear,  we  are  handicapped  on  the 
map  of  Europe  by  our  frequent  affix 
“mouth”;  which  gives  in  compounds, 
it  is  true,  a  fair  second-class  word,  but 
has  at  best  an  uneasy  sound— pro¬ 
nounce  it  bow  you  will. 

“You  have  your  Portsmouth,  your 
Plymouth,  your  Yarmouth,  your  Wey¬ 
mouth,  and  your  Falmouth,”  sneered 
the  Dutch  sailor  in  the  story,  “and 
you  are  all  mouth.” 

“And  you,”  growled  the  Englishman 
in  reply,  “You  have  your  Amsterdam, 
your  Zaardam,  your  Rotterdam,  and 
your  Schiedam;  and  d - n  you  all!” 

But  even  so  they  retain  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  termination. 

For  a  rule  of  gallant  words  give  me 
the  West  country— and  the  further 
westward  the  better;  though  for  a 
combination  of  the  sublime  and  ridicu¬ 
lous,  cheek  by  Jowl,  Scotland  is  as 
likely  a  bunting  ground  as  any. 

Tiree  and  Coll,  the  absurd,  are  with¬ 
in  sight  on  a  clear  morning  of  Skerry- 
vore  and  Iona,  the  magnificent;  ple¬ 
beian  Harris  is  within  a  day’s  journey 
of  noble  Stornoway.  On  the  east  coast 
somber  Dunbar  across  the  Frith  of 
Forth  faces  childish  Pittenween; 
whilst  Burntisland  looks  back  at  Pres- 
tonpans. 

Inland,  Aboyne,  Braemar,  Balmoral, 
Kincardine  O’Neil  (a  poem  in  Itself), 
and  romantic  Lochnagar,  see  on  the 
skyline  Mount  Keen  and  Mount  Batten 
-reminiscent  apparently  of  commer¬ 
cially  minded  explorers.  Keen  and 
Batten;  Batten  and  Keen;  respectable 
ironmongers  anywhere. 

North  of  the  Cheviots  there  are  many 
such  dismal  contrasts  to  be  found. 

There  is  in  the  West  an  old  seaport 


town  of  happy  memories,  climbing, 
with  a  foreign  aspect,  to  face  the  sun 
along  the  terraced  slope  of  the  bills 
which  overlook  its  harbor;  around 
which  quaint  and  noble  place-names 
are  as  plentiful  as  pilchards  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

A  collection  of  them  is  almost  as 
pleasant  a  thing  to  bring  back  from  a 
summer  holiday,  with  a  cheerful  sun¬ 
burnt  face,  as  a  portfolio  of  new  pho¬ 
tographs,  or  the  fresh  memory  of  old 
friends.  Penwarne,  Penmorva,  and 
Penjerric  view  one  another’s-  gables; 
Pendennis,  a  mile  or  so  away,  caught 
Thackeray’s  ear;  Gyllynvaes  slopes  to 
the  sea  beneath  it. 

Hear  the  names  sounding  along  the 
harbor  creek  which  winds  inland  north¬ 
eastwards  amongst  the  woodlands 
past  Rostronguet,  to  Tolcarne,  Trelis- 
sic,  and  far-off  forgotten  Ruan  Lan- 
yon.  Tresillian,  Trevorva,  Lamorran, 
Ardevora  Year.  Beat  me  these  if  you 
can. 

Tregothnan,  Carclew,  Arwenack,  are 
proper  names  for  famous  bouses  here¬ 
about. 

And  Enys— do  not  be  deceived  in 
“Enys.” 

At  the  first  glance  there  is  a  certain 
littleness  about  it;  but  “Enys  of  Enys” 
seems  to  me  as  fine  a  title  as  a  man 
need  be  proud  of. 

Lord  Sayle  and  Sele  (It  is  one  of  the 
minor  sorrows  of  my  life  that  by  no 
possible  combination  of  circumstances 
—no,  though  I  lead  victorious  navies, 
or  be  five  times  a  millionaire— can  this 
title  be  mine)— Lord  Saye  and  Sele; 
the  Knight  of  Glyn;  the  Master  of 
Ruthven;  Enys  of  Enys— if  I  deserved 
so  much  at  their  bands  as  the  gift  of 
either  I  would  toss  with  the  gods  for 
which  should  grace  my  tombstone. 

Trelawarren  across  the  bay  has  a 
fine  title  roll;  and  Bochym,  Bochym 
rings  like  steel.  Sir  John  Bochym— a 
name  to  go  crusading.  Hard  knocks 
and  glory  in  the  very  sound  of  it  On 
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second  thoughts  I  would  make  it  the 
fifth  on  my  list. 

The  muster  roil  of  the  old  Cornish 
families,  too,  makes  noble  reading. 
Vivian,  Reskymer;  Oarmlnoes— tracing 
their  descent,  beyond  all  likelihood  of 
historic  record,  to  Arthur  himself,  and 
lords  a  while  back  of  Boconnock, 
Lanyhydrock,  Glyn,  and  Tregothnan; 
Bochigan,  Polywhele,  Pomeroy;  Tre- 
velllons,  whose  ancestor,  himself  of  an 
ancient  family,  reached  shore  at  last— 
It  is  told— at  Sennen  Cove,  still  proudly 
astride  his  horse,  only  survivor  from 
the  sunk  plains  of  Lyonesse;  Godol- 
phin,  Tremayne,  Trevannion.  Romance 
is  tangled  in  their  rolling  syllables. 

Here,  also,  we  can  glean  confidently 
arsund  the  outer  bays  and  promonto¬ 
ries.  Coverack  is  as  good  a  name  as 
could  be  devised  for  a  tiny  granite- 
built  fishing  village,  dropped  out  of 
the  world  almost  on  high-tide  mark  in 
a  remote  crack  of  the  lizard  cliffs. 
Porthalla  and  Porthoustock— d*eralla 
and  Proustock,  if  you  please— are  hard 
by  along  the  coast 

St  Anthony,  The  Dedman,  Cam  Du, 
Cape  Cornwall,  Tlntagel,  are  all  meet 
names  for  rugged  wave-breaking  head¬ 
lands,  whose  coves  smugglers  knew 
and  furtive  wreckers  have  haunted; 
where  the  Atlantic  swell  beats  and 
echoes  for  ever,  and  the  peregrine  still 
neats  in  the  rocks. 

But  some  malignant  fairy  was  of  a 
surety  present  at  the  christening  of 
the  Scilly  Islands,  sea-fretted  remnants 
of  vanished  Lyonesse. 

The  Wolf,  The  Long  Ships,  The 
Manacles,  the  Seven  Stones— name  of 
mysterious  ill-omen— the  Shambles,  up 
Channel  further  east;  these  are  meet 
places  for  shipwreck  and  disaster,  wild 
cloud  wrack  and  the  thunder  of  hope¬ 
less  surf. 

But  here  are  epitaphs  for  a  noble 
deep-sea  ship.  “Foundered  in  Pegwell 
Bay.*’  “Lost  off  Rottlngdean.’’  “Ashore 
at  Littlehampton.’’ 


Such  things  happen,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  tell  their  story.  The  tragedies 
of  poets  or  romancers  must  have  a  fit¬ 
ter  setting.  Wrecks  are  out  of  place 
in  Mucking  Bight  or  on  the  Mudstone 
Ledge,  suggesting  oyster-beds,  and,  in¬ 
directly,  typhoid  fever  and  drains. 

But  examples  of  one  or  the  other 
might  be  gathered  to  fill  many  pages. 
This  can  be  but  a  mere  nibbling  at 
the  fringe,  a  note  or  notelet  to  so  vast 
a  subject,  a  splash  on  the  verge  of 
ocean.  Every  man  may  look  to  his 
memory  for  additions. 

If  it  is  possible  to  make  a  single 
general  remark,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
mainly  in  the  too  frequent  use  of  cum¬ 
brous  and  thundering  adjectives  and 
adverbs  that  we  alter  and  abuse  our 
mother-tongue  of  recent  years.  Tre¬ 
mendous  and  tremendously,  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  its  horrible  adverb,  exces¬ 
sive  and  excessively,  and  a  whole  fol¬ 
lowing  of  their  kith  and  kin  are  dead 
weights  on  written  language. 

Ob,  for  lightness,  movement,  and 
strength;  more  keen  rapier  work  and 
less  of  the  dull  sledgehammer. 

There  is  a  fashion  and  use  in  words 
as  in  everything  else,  and  an  epoch 
may  be  classified  as  well  by  its  adjec¬ 
tives  as  by  the  cut  of  its  coats. 

We  have  lived  through  a  period 
where  a  miserable  word  in  a  grand 
connection  has  been  conspicuous.  “Ju¬ 
bilee!”  what  an  offence  it  is  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  horribly  trivial  and  foolish 
for  its  purpose.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
amples  hardly  worth  the  seeking,  but 
in  the  search  we  may  light  on  that 
which  should  give  pleasure. 

Twice  recently  I  have  by  chance 
read  mocking  allusions  to  the  notice¬ 
able  recent  growth  of  the  word  “stren¬ 
uous,”  in  a  wide  but  definite  sense. 
But  this  seems  a  hopeful  instance,  a 
trend  to  be  encouraged. 

It  is  a  brave  word — a  good  word— 
and  compresses  into  its  three  syllables 
ns  much  descriptive  matter  as  a  full 
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Bheet  of  foolscap  loosely  written. 
“Gentle,  honorable,  strenuous."  There 
you  have  a  fine  character  without  fur¬ 
ther  description.  “Gentleman,”  which 
expresses  so  much  in  so  small  a  com¬ 
pass— no  word  more— varies  too  great¬ 
ly  in  value  with  the  user’s  fancy  and 
Idea.  “Strenuous,”  it  sounds  its  mean¬ 
ing. 

It  has  been  written  somewhere  that 
chosen  words  grouped  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner  form  good  prose,  the  best  words 
grouped  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
poetry.  But  I  would  not  admit  so 
clear  a  distinction;  although  it  is  to 
poets  generally  that  we  must  turn  to 
find  a  habit  of  keen  appreciation 
of  the  sound  and  uses  of  fine  sylla¬ 
bles. 

The  sound  of  words  is  the  music  of 
true  poets.  The  poetic  idea  alone  is 
commoner  than  many  think;  to  sing  it 
to  the  true  accompaniment  of  words 
is  the  rare  gift 

“Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a 
bell.”  Keats,  perhaps,  of  all  poets, 

Longman’s  Magaslne. 


found  the  truest  use  for  the  melody  of 
syllables. 

Daisies,  the  pearled  arcturl  of  the 
earth; 

The  constellated  fiower  that  never 
sets. 

If  ever  words  were  well  handled, 
here  are  pearls  amongst  them  set  in 
due  order. 

“Victor  Galbraith,”  cries  Longfellow 
in  a  dying  refrain.  “At  midnight  in 
the  silence  of  the  sleep  time,”  murmurs 
Robert  Browning— not  often  remark¬ 
able  amongst  poets  for  the  melody  of 
his  single  lines. 

“Melody!”  I  doubt  If  another  fa¬ 
miliar  language  has  so  beautiful  a 
word  expressive  of  its  meaning. 

But  the  theme  scarcely  admits  lim¬ 
its  of  pen  and  ink  and  human  fancy. 

Collect  the  words  that  seem  to  you 
sonorous,  good  in  the  mouth,  or  happy 
in  their  connection;  and,  in  idle  unex¬ 
pected  moments,  fancy  will  stir  them 
to  weave  their  own  romance. 

Harold  Ismay. 
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American  millionaires  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  import  from  the  U.  S.  A.  into 
Western  Canada  during  the  year  1902. 
In  August  and  September  especially 
you  met  them  everywhere.  They  ex¬ 
hausted  the  champagne  in  the  club 
cellars;  their  private  cars  impeded  the 
traffic  on  the  railroads;  they  went 
bumping  over  the  prairie  in  buck- 
boards,  and  grumbled  humorously  at 
the  accommodation  in  the  country  ho¬ 
tels;  they  slept  out  in  the  woods  after 
bear  and  wapiti;  they  were  on  board 
all  the  steamers,  and  paddling  other 
people’s  canoes  in  more  senses  than 
one;  some  of  them  looked,  and  dressed. 


like  small  shopkeepers;  and  some  of 
them  were  as  good  fellows  as  you 
would  wish  to  meet.  Their  small-talk 
was  either  inquisitorial  or  autobio¬ 
graphic. 

When  I  got  on  board  the  Pullman 
of  the  Imperial  Limited  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  in  a  New  York  Hotel.  A  Har¬ 
vard  youth,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Rockies  to  shoot  sheep,  offered  me 
a  light  and  told  me  how  he  had  broken 
bis  collar-bone  at  polo;  a  Wall  Strpet 
broker  gave  me  a  candid  and  unbi¬ 
assed  opinion  of  the  comparative  hon¬ 
esty  of  American  and  Canadian  poli¬ 
ticians,  Illustrated  by  personal  expert- 
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ences  of  his  own;  a  Boston  man,  near¬ 
ly  bit  my  Lead  off  because  I  spoke 
Irreverently  of  moose-calling  as  a  form 
of  sport;  and  a  man  from  Montana 
wanted  to  know  why  I,  personally,  did 
not  build  a  new  hotel  in  Winnipeg? 
They  told  me  what  they  thought  about 
the  Boer  war— videlicet,  that  they 
wouldn't  mind  licking  the  British 
themselves,  but  that  they  didn’t  want 
anybody  else  to  do  so;  and  they  as¬ 
serted  gleefully  that  the  entire  Ameri¬ 
can  army,  with  drums  beating  and  col¬ 
ors  flying,  were  still  bunting  for 
Aguinaldo’s  aged  mother  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  When  we  got  into  Calgary— 
which  they  pronounced  with  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  penultimate— they  flocked, 
batless,  on  to  the  platform,  and  ko¬ 
daked  every  mounted  policeman  and 
every  Indian  who  came  within  range. 
Then  they  turned  their  backs  on  the 
white  peaks  of  the  Rockies,  standing 
out  sharp  and  dazzling  against  the 
blue  sky,  and  listened  to  the  dining- 
car  conductor’s  eulogium  of  the  new 
brewery;  and  then  they  waved  me  a 
farewell  from  the  tail-end  of  the  Pull¬ 
man,  and  told  me  to  rejoin  them  at 
Banff. 

The  streets  of  Calgary,  with  their 
grey  stone  buildings,  reminded  one 
of  a  country  town  in  Scotland.  The 
population  appeared  to  be  composed 
principally  of  Englishmen,  in  Norfolk 
jackets  with  leather  shoulders,  and 
Stetson  hats;  Chinamen  with  pigtails 
and  loose  blouses;  “piuto,”  or  skew¬ 
bald  horses,  with  Mexican  saddles; 
pointers,  fox-terriers,  setters,  and  “long 
dogs’’  crossed  betwen  wolf-  and  stag- 
hound.  The  floods  had  been  out  re¬ 
cently,  and  the  river  banks  were  lit¬ 
tered  with  saw-logs;  on  the  low-lying 
ground  were  mud-spattered  bouses 
tilted  up  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  win¬ 
dowless,  doorless,  and  shamelessly 
flaunting  their  nakedness  to  the  outer 
world.  Above  them  were  rolling  hills 
of  green  grass,  and  league-long  wire- 
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fences  with  posts  of  B.C.  cedar  and 
jack-pine,— for  the  big  ranches  are  be¬ 
ing  gradually  crowded  farther  west, 
and  in  the  late  fall  the  cattle  are 
driven  from  the  “foothilis”  in  their 
thousands,  to  be  slaughtered  and 
packed  away  in  cold  storage,  thereby 
saving  their  winter  feed.  My  driver 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  abattoir,  a 
sinister  dark-red  building,  round  which 
wolflsh-looking  dogs  were  flercely 
wrangling  over  the  offal,  and  I  was 
not  sorry  to  drop  down  again  to  the 
rapids  of  the  Bow  River,  and  then 
swing  round  over  the  short  smooth  turf 
to  the  Ranchman’s  Club,  there  to  talk 
horse  and  inspect  a  litter  of  Borzoi 
puppies  which  looked  like  half-shaven 
red  rats. 

For  some  flfty  or  sixty  miles  after 
Calgary  you  travel  through  the  ranch¬ 
ing  country;  past  rounded,  grassy  foot¬ 
hills,  and  under  river  benches  that  rise, 
terrace  above  terrace,  to  long  narrow 
plateaux;  and  then  you  see  in  front  of 
you  a  mighty  barrier  of  rock  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  cliff— tali,  sheer,  and  straight, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  either 
side;  smeared  with  faint  mildewy  green 
along  the  base;  scored  and  furrowed 
down  the  face,  and  crowned  with  Ir¬ 
regular  peaks  of  sparkling  snow  and 
ice.  You  catch  your  breath  as  you 
swing  suddenly  round  the  gap  between 
two  great  battlemented  walls— and 
then  you  are  a  little  disappointed,  for 
on  one  side  of  you  are  tall,  pallid  crags 
and  colossal  mounds  of  drab,  dried 
earth,  that  look  as  though  the  children 
of  the  Titans  had  built  gigantic  mud- 
pies  and  left  them  to  bake  in  the  sun. 
The  guide-books  will  not  tell  you  this, 
and,  indeed,  the  scenery  soon  after¬ 
wards  is  so  marvellous  in  its  grandeur 
and  beauty  that  the  flrst  Impression 
fades  away  and  is  forgotten.  The  river 
below  you  is  a  milky  blue,  fringed  with 
purple  flowers:  under  the  lee  of  a  little 
green  island  is  a  raft  of  brown  logs, 
but  the  mountains  themselves  are 
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somehow  featureless  and  dingy,  and  it 
is  ouly  the  fact  that  it  takes  you  so 
long,  first  to  reach,  and  then  to  pass, 
a  particular  hill,  which  enables  you  to 
realize  its  colossal  size. 

At  the  summit  of  the  Kananaskis 
Pass  Captain  Palliser  camped  on  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1858,  at  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  near  a  small  lake  about  half 
an  acre  in  area,  “where  there  was 
some  tolerable  grass  for  the  horses. 
From  this  lake  flow  the  first  waters  we 
had  seen  which  descend  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  With  these  waters  we  supplied 
our  tea-kettle,  while  our  scanty  supper 
of  tough  elk-meat  was  boiling  in  the 
waters  of  the  Saskatchewan.” 

Near  Ganmore  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  carved  into  fantastic  columns  like 
huge  yellow  organ-pipes,  where  the 
soft  deposits  have  been  washed  away 
and  left  monstrous  pillars  of  hard 
conglomerate,  known  locally  as  “hoo¬ 
doos”;  on  your  left  the  ragged  escarp¬ 
ment  of  the  Bundle  Mountains  towers 
5000  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Bow; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  is  Cascade 
Mountain,  just  a  couple  of  feet  lower, 
with  a  foaming  stream  leaping  from 
crag  to  crag  down  its  steep  slope  of 
naked  rock.  Bundle  was  a  Wesleyan 
missionary  from  near  Edmonton,  who 
camped  here  in  1841,  shortly  after  Sir 
George  Simpson’s  whirlwind  expedition 
of  five  thousand  miles  in  twelve  weeks 
of  actual  travel;  and  “Cascade”  is  the 
English  equivalent  of  the  Indian  name, 
meaning  “Mountain  where  the  water 
falls.”  In  those  days  it  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  resort  for  white  goat  and  grey 
sheep,  and  Dr.  Hector  relates  how  one 
of  the  former  was  wounded,  and  stood 
on  a  ledge  beside  the  waterfall  for 
seven  days,  till  it  fell  over  the  preci¬ 
pice,  and  the  hunters  found  that  it  had 
been  shot  in  five  different  places. 

There  are  too  many  tourists  at  Banff 
nowadays  to  suit  the  bighorns.  When 
our  train  arrived  in  the  early  morning 
the  sleeping-cars  emptied  themselves 


promptly,  and  the  passengers  crowded 
round  thp  bus  of  the  Hot  Springs  Ho¬ 
tel,  and  clamored  to  the  conductor  for 
rooms.  That  dignitary  held  a  written 
list  in  his  hand,  and  called  out  the 
names  of  a  chosen  few.  The  rest  re¬ 
turned  disgusted  to  the  train,  and  went 
on  to  try  their  luck  at  Field,  or  Lag- 
gan,  or  Glacier.  I  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  telegraph  a  week  ahead,  and 
drove  proudly  off  up  a  long  winding 
avenue  of  spruce  and  pine  and  Doug¬ 
las  fir  to  the  green  point  above  the 
falls  of  the  Bow  Biver  where  the  rail¬ 
way  company  cleared  away  the  jungle 
fourteen  years  ago  and  built  a  sort  of 
combination  of  Swiss  chalet,  and 
bungalow,  and  baronial  hall,  lit  by 
electricity,  with  sulphur  baths,  and 
swimming-tanks,  and  billiard-tables, 
and  Swiss  guides,  and  lady  orchestras, 
and  balconies,  and  terraces,— all 
perched  some  4700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  in  the  heart  of  the  everlast¬ 
ing  hills. 

It  was  the  strangest  mixture  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  barren  wilderness.  Nearly 
75  per  cent  of  the  visitors  were  Ameri¬ 
cans,  20  per  cent  travelling  Englishmen 
and  Australians,  and  the  rest  Canadi¬ 
ans.  There  were  Alpine  Club  men, 
long  and  sinewy,  with  thin,  tanned 
faces;  there  was  an  Australian  who 
looked  like  a  typical  John  Bull,  with  a 
son  who  looked  like  a  typical  Corn¬ 
stalk;  there  were  peers  and  parsons; 
there  were  American  girls— some  In 
diamonds,  some  who  knew  the  scien¬ 
tific  names  of  every  moss  and  lichen 
in  the  neighborhood,  some  who  dis¬ 
cussed  their  private  affairs  for  the 
benefit  of  every  one  in  the  room,  and 
others  who  said  very  little  but  ab¬ 
sorbed  everything  they  saw  silently; 
and  there  was  a  Personally  Conducted 
Party  from  my  own  native  land.  The 
conductor  was  a  big,  important-look¬ 
ing  man,  with  a  face  that  reminded 
you  of  a  bull-frog,  and  be  thoroughly 
understood  the  art  of  rMame.  In  every 
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place  in  Canada  at  which  the  party 
stopped  their  arrival  was  heralded  in 
the  newspapers.  They  were  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  that  was  best  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  and  art  in  the  mother 
country.  When  the  average  Canadian 
saw  them,  he  looked  at  the  average 
Englishman  and  winked,  as  who 
should  say,  “There!  didn’t  I  always  tell 
you?”  When  the  average  Englishman 
saw  them  he  ran  away.  The  women 
were  long  and  angular,  the  brims  of 
their  straw  hats  drooped  over  their 
noses,  and  they  carried  Huntley  & 
Palmer’s  tin  biscuit-boxes  tied  round 
with  string  in  one  hand;  in  the  other 
they  had  red  baize  bags  like  K.  C.’s. 
Most  of  the  men  were  quite  small,  with 
big  beards  and  long  hair.  There  were 
schoolboys  who  had  overgrown  their 
strength,  and  tutors  in  flannel  caps  and 
blazers,  whose  portraits  you  will  And 
in  the  works  of  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
AH  their  individuality  had  become 
merged  in  that  of  the  conductor.  They 
asked  his  permission  before  they  went 
in  to  meals  (this  is  an  actual  fact;  the 
Boston  girl  never  let  me  forget  it),  and 
they  stood  by  and  gazed  at  him  ad¬ 
miringly  while  he  announced  to  a  dum- 
founded  audience  that  they  were  trav¬ 
elling  in  thir  own  reserved  car!  The 
Philadelphia  man— all  the  flttings  in 
his  private  car  are  silver,  including 
the  door-hinges— looked  at  him  long  and 
thoughtfully,  and  then  he  turned  to 
the  man  from  Boston  and  said,  “See 
here!  If  you’ll  give  that  fellow  a  lick¬ 
ing,  I’ll  pay  the  flne  and  the  costs  of 
the  court.” 

If  they  had  been  Americans  I  could 
have  made  that  Boston  girl  sit  up.  As 
it  was - 

I  went  out  on  to  the  terrace  behind 
in  the  sun,  and  looked  through  a  vista 
of  tall,  tapering,  dark-green  flrs.  On 
the  left  there  was  a  rugged,  sombre, 
grey  precipice  topped  with  pines;  in 
front  were  two  dove-grey  crags  with 
high  white  peaks  beyond.  To  the  right 


was  a  valley  under  a  razor-backed 
mountain  like  a  thresher’s  fln.  Be¬ 
tween  the  trees  in  front  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  Bow,  and  in  my 
ears  was  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of 
the  white  poplar,  and  the  singing,  rip¬ 
pling  surge  of  the  falls  three  hundred 
feet  below. 

We  scrambled  and  slid  down  over  a 
smooth  carpet  of  pine-needles  to  the 
little  bridge,  under  which  the  Spray 
River  dashes  and  tumbles  along  at  ten 
miles  an  hour,  emerald  green  in  the 
pools,  grey  over  the  pebbles,  and  clear 
as  crystal  everywhere;  under  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  spruce  and  jack-pine;  over  stony 
beaches,  curving  round  the  base  of  a 
slaty  promontory,  capped  with  a  thin 
line  of  sentinel  firs;  till  it  merges  in 
the  milky  blue  of  the  glacier-fed  Bow. 
A  little  above  their  confluence  the  lat¬ 
ter  slides  down  In  a  steep  cascade  of 
dazzling  foam  between  huge  slabs  of 
rock,  pushed  aside  and  piled  up  on 
either  bank,  and  then  slackens  in 
translucent  patches  of  sapphire  and 
brown  agate:  below  again  are  little 
wooded  islands. 

We  rode  all  round  the  valley  another 
day,  on  little  western  ponies  that 
seemed  to  crawl  up  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  like  flies  on  a  window-pane;  we 
halted  beside  a  strangely  dappled  tarn 
of  pallid  green  and  white  at  the  foot 
of  a  stupendous  wall  of  bare  rock;  we 
saw  more  hoodoos,  that  looked  like  a 
ruined  castle  in  the  distance,  and  like 
great  kobolds  in  grave-clothes  when 
you  got  closer;  we  bathed  In  the  long 
swimming-bath,  where  the  water  has 
a  temperature  of  103“,  and  is  about  as 
buoyant  as  the  sea;  we  crawled  along 
a  dark  passage-way  into  a  cave,  where 
there  was  a  basin  of  clear  blue  water 
that  smelt  of  sulphur,  under  a  roof 
that  was  carved  by  Nature  into  the 
similitude  of  horrible  vampires  and 
were-wolves;  and  at  night  we  sat  be¬ 
side  the  big  open  fireplace  in  the  main 
hall,  and  talked  about  shooting  and 
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hunting  and  trapping  and  American 
politics;  and  everybody,  Americans  and 
Canadians,  Australians  and  English, 
stood  up  when  the  Ladies’  Orchestra 
played  “God  Save  the  King.” 

After  Banff  we  ran  through  a  valley 
of  dead  pines  into  a  stormy  waste  of 
mountains,  of  dark  gorges  and  rocky 
precipices;  of  shiny  yellow  cliffs,  and 
ragged  pinnacles  of  snow.  From  the 
summit  of  one  hung  a  great  motionless 
cataract  of  gleaming  ice,  and  round 
the  rocky  cliffs  at  its  base  were  white 
foaming  waves  frozen  into  straining 
stillness.  There  was  a  battlemented 
castle,  with  towers  and  turrets  and 
bastions,  and  a  huge  isolated  mass, 
shaped  like  a  knight’s  helmet,  stand¬ 
ing  a  mile  above  the  surrounding  val¬ 
leys;  there  were  citadels,  and  ledges, 
and  leaning  pyramids,  and  gloomy  ra¬ 
vines,  till  the  eye  got  dazed,  and  the 
tired  brain  refused  to  grasp  their  cha¬ 
otic  complexity. 

They  put  on  an  “observation”  car  at 
Field,  with  a  raised  platform  at  each 
end  and  a  glazed  roof.  Every  seat 
was  occupied  before  I  got  there,  so  I 
went  to  talk  to  the  engine-driver. 
While  I  was  doing  this  the  train  start¬ 
ed,  and  I  sat  down  on  a  narrow  seat 
right  alongside  the  boiler,  whence  I 
could  look  straight  ahead  of  the  train, 
and  walk  along  to  the  cow-catcher  if 
I  wanted  to.  As  we  hurtled  on.  in  the 
teeth  of  a  rushing  wind,  the  hissing  of 
the  steam  and  the  pulsing  throb  of  the 
machinery  seemed  to  restore  my  self- 
respect  a  little;  for,  after  all,  man, 
masterful  and  unafraid,  had  faced  this 
frowning  barrier  and  forced  his  way 
clear  through  to  the  sea.  Still,  even 
the  engine-driver  and  the  fireman 
would  pause  and  gaze  at  the  scenery 
time  after  time  with  a  rapt  far-away 
look  in  their  faces,  and  they  laughed 
when  I  asked  them  if  they  ever  got 
tired  of  It.  On  the  summit,  at  the 
Great  Divide,  a  little  triangular  wood¬ 
en  frame,  like  a  surveyor’s  land-mark. 


showed  the  point  where  a  thread-like 
stream  split  in  two,  and  half  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water  poured  above  the 
fork  would  find  its  way  to  the  Pacific, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  great  Cathedrai  Peak 
seemd  to  thrust  up  to  heaven  like  a 
fiaming  sword,  and  on  the  shoulder  of 
Mount  Stephen  was  a  toppling  glacier 
that  hung  menacingly  over  the  lesser 
crags  beneath.  Far  below  us  was  an 
old  river-bed  fringed  with  yellow 
sedge,  and  a  great  bank  of  clouds 
threw  purple  shadows  on  the  pine^ 
forests. 

At  Palliser  we  met  the  Atlantic  Ex¬ 
press,  otherwise  known  as  “No.  2.” 
Her  engine  was  drinking  copiously  and 
untidily  from  the  water-tank;  and  we 
slipped  off  down  a  side  line,  and 
amused  ourselves  by  shunting  a  few 
cars  while  we  waited  for  our  turn.  The 
crews  and  passengers  disembarked  in 
spite  of  the  straight-falling  rain,  and 
exchanged  greetings  among  the  misty 
hills,  rent  here  and  there  by  sun- 
patches.  The  grey-coated  colored  por¬ 
ters  grinned  amicably  across  the  track, 
and  the  two  engines  whined  impa¬ 
tiently  at  one  another,  till  a  sudden 
throbbing  whistle  told  us  that  No.  2 
had  quenched  her  thirst  and  was  off 
again.  Then  we  rattled  back  to  the 
main  line,  and  stopped  and  shrieked 
Imperatively  under  the  great  hose-pipe, 
and  swilled  and  hissed  and  purred  to 
show  our  satisfaction;  afterwards 
thundering  down  a  fathomless,  echo¬ 
ing  gorge,  whose  towering  walls 
seemed  to  meet  overhead  and  shut  out 
the  light  of  day.  Far  below  us  the 
Kicking  Horse  River  plunged  and 
raced  in  a  furious  cataract  of  foam, 
fiinglng  from  one  side  of  the  chasm  to 
the  other,  and  scooping  out  hollows  in 
the  solid  rock,  while  the  wind  raved 
past  us  like  the  blast  from  a  great 
furnace. 

Just  forty-four  years  ago,  a  dozen 
miles  or  so  higher  up,  one  of  Dr.  Hec- 
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tor’s  pack-horses  pluuged  into  the 
stream  to  escape  the  falling  timber. 
Luckily  there  was  an  eddy  there,  but 
the  banks  were  so  steep  that  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  him  out.  “In 
attempting  to  catch  my  own  horse,” 
says  the  explorer,  “he  kicked  me  in  the 
chest;  but  I  luckily  got  close  to  him  be¬ 
fore  be  struck  out,  so  that  I  did  not 
get  the  full  force  of  the  blow.  However, 
it  knocked  me  down,  and  rendered  me 
senseless  for  some  time.”  And  be¬ 
cause  of  this  accident  the  men  named 
it  the  Kicking  Horse  River,  and  it  is 
so  called  to  this  day. 

At  Golden  we  were  in  daylight  again, 
and  running  under  the  Selkirks,  and 
beside  the  broad,  stately  Columbia 
River. 

The  great  main  chain  of  the  Rockies 
runs  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  a  distance  of  5000  miles. 
West  of  the  Canadian  main  chain  lie 
the  Selkirk  and  gold  ranges,  which 
Mr.  W.  D.  Wilcox,  an  American  au¬ 
thority,  groups  together.  The  “Coast” 
range,  as  its  name  implies,  is  still 
nearer  the  Pacific  Ocean;  while  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  and  other  islands  to  the 
north,  form,  geologically  speaking,  a 
fourth  range  of  the  same  system.  In 
Colorado  the  mountains  attain  a  height 
of  13,000  feet  or  14,000  feet,  and  the 
system  extends  for  1000  miles  from 
west  to  east.  The  Canadian  Rockies 
rarely  exceed  11,000  feet  or  12,000  feet 
above  sea-level;  but  on  account  of 
their  steepness  and  their  great  snow- 
fields  they  are  far  more  Impressive. 
The  same  writer  tells  us  that  the  east¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  atmosphere, 
carrying  moisture  from  the  Pacific, 
causes  condensation  and  heavy  rain-fall 
as  the  air-currents  pass  over  the  Sel¬ 
kirks,  leaving  the  air  robbed  of  much 
moisture  to  pass  over  the  next  range 
to  the  east.  For  this  reason  the  moun¬ 
tains,  although  averaging  1000  feet 
lower  than  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  main  range,  seem  white  and  bril¬ 


liant  in  comparison.  The  heavy  rains 
in  summer  produce  a  rankness  of  vege¬ 
table  growth,  the  huge  tree-trunks  and 
the  boulders  being  covered  with 
mosses,  ferns,  and  lichens.  Owing  to 
the  deep  erosion  of  mountain  streams 
the  valleys  are  narrower  and  more  pre¬ 
cipitous,  and,  lastly,  the  cloud  effects 
are  superb.  Trees  generally  cease  to 
grow  at  an  altitude  of  7000  feet  or 
7500  feet,  though  dwarf  bushes  of 
heath  and  alpine  plants  will  fiourish 
up  to  8800  feet.  The  commonest  tree 
is  the  spruce,  with  its  single  tapering 
bole  and  small  downward-bending 
branches.  The  balsam  fir  is  very  simi¬ 
lar,  but  has  a  smoother  bark.  On  the 
main  range  the  Lyall’s  larch,  with  its 
bright  yellow  needles,  forms  ‘a  sort  of 
golden  fringe  between  the  darker 
spruce  and  the  bare  rocks  above.  The 
great  cedars,  with  shreddy  bark  hang¬ 
ing  in  strips  and  spreading  foliage; 
the  hemlocks,  with  their  “delicate 
spray”;  the  Douglas  fir,  reaching  a 
height  of  200  or  300  feet— half  a  million 
square  feet  of  it  have  been  cut  off  one 
acre,— all  these  are  characteristic  trees 
of  the  Rockies.  The  damage  done  by 
forest-fires  is  heart-breaking.  At  night, 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  you  will  see  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  a  great  crater  of  white 
fiame.  In  the  daytime  the  dun  smoke- 
clouds  will  hang  over  the  valleys  like 
a  pall;  you  will  travel  for  hours 
through  charred  and  grey-powdered 
skeletons,  the  thin  outer  shells  of  clas¬ 
sic  trees;  the  burnt  bare  soil  is  littered 
with  dry  blackened  sticks;  and  here 
and  there  you  can  see  the  red  core  of 
embers  ea\ing  through  the  live  wood 
like  a  cancer.  Then  the  young  growth 
begins  again:  on  the  prairie  the  white 
poplar  follows  the  conifers,  but  on  the 
mountains  pines  follow  spruce  and 
balsam,  or  vice  versA.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  of  these  fires  arise  from 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  man;  but 
too  many  of  them  are  purposely  started 
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by  prospectors,  to  save  themselves 
trouble  In  travelling  or  in  searching 
the  hillsides  for  minerals. 

The  mountains,  the  cataracts,  the 
glaciers,  the  valleys,  the  trees— every¬ 
thing  about  him— is  on  such  an  im¬ 
mense  scale  that  man  feels  a  vague 
inclination  to  assert  himself,  and  usu¬ 
ally  lapses  into  slang  as  a  sort  of  anti¬ 
climax.  We  all  of  us  marvelled  at  the 
sublime  cheek  of  the  human  beings 
who  seriously  undertook  to  cut  a  rail¬ 
way  through  British  Columbia.  The 
first  survey  party  started  work  on  July 
20,  1871.  They  spent  3^  million  dollars 
In  surveying  eleven  different  lines  be¬ 
fore  the  final  selection.  Of  the  lives 
lost  by  drowning,  by  forest-fires,  by 
slips  where  a  misstep  was  fatal,  by 
sheer  hard  work  and  privation,  no 
count  has  been  kept.  In  1880  the  con¬ 
trol  and  management  was  handed  on 
by  the  Government  to  private  individ¬ 
uals.  They  spent  140  million  dollars  in 
construction,  and  drove  the  last  spike 
at  Cralgellachie  on  November  7,  1885, 
and  ran  the  first  train  across  the  Do¬ 
minion  the  following  year— five  years 
before  the  time  stipulated  for  by  their 
contract.  It  was  the  kind  of  instance 
that  would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  and  Auberon  Herbert. 

From  Golden  to  Donald  the  railway 
follows  the  Columbia  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Selkirks,  and  then 
rises,  at  the  rate  of  116  feet  to  the 
mile,  for  mile  after  mile,  till  the  river 
is  a  pale-green  ribbon  in  the  forested 
valley  1000  feet  below,  and  then  we 
run  through  a  narrow  cleft  between 
Mount  Tupper  and  Mount  Macdonald, 
towering  vertically  a  mile  above  us, 
into  Rogers’  Pass.  It  took  two  years 
of  unceasing  toil  before  Major  Rogers 
and  his  party  discovered  this  route 
through  the  Selkirk  range,  along  a  val¬ 
ley  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  in  depth. 
The  men  who  worked  for  him  will  tell 
you  how  their  leader  urged  and  drove 
and  cajoled  them,  promising  to  immor¬ 


talize  them  by  calling  different  peaks 
after  their  names:  they  say  that  he 
could  only  sleep  from  sheer  bodily  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  that  he  could  never  real¬ 
ize  that  jiis  followers  were  not  as  tire¬ 
less  as  himself.  Two  or  three  miles 
farther  we  skirt  along  the  snowsheds, 
with  their  massive  sloping  roofs,  in¬ 
tended  to  curtain  off  avalanches,  and 
then  we  run  into  the  great  plateau  of 
glaciers  that  covers  an  area  of  forty 
square  miles.  The  “Great  Glacier”  is 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  a 
few  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  hotel 
and  the  railway,  over  which  it  hangs 
like  a  sword  of  Damocles.  Behind 
them  Mount  Abbott  unrolls  a  tapestry 
of  fir  and  spruce,  and  on  the  left  Sir 
Donald  rises  like  a  blunted  spear,  with 
the  engrailed  peaks  of  the  Hermit 
range,  and  Mount  Cheops,  a  perfect 
pyramid,  to  the  west 
Nine  people  out  of  ten,  when  they 
are  running  through  the  mountains  in 
a  train,  begin  to  talk  platitudes  about 
the  littleness  of  man  “in  comparison 
with  the  mighty  works  of  nature.”  If 
they  realize  this  immediately  they 
must  have  a  facility  for  detachment 
which  has  been  denied  to  the  writer, 
or  else  they  are  moralizing  because  it 
is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  While  every¬ 
thing  about  you  is  on  an  enormous 
scale,  it  is  also  in  proportion.  Tou 
have  to  get  off  the  cars  and  look  at 
the  train  before  it  strikes  you  that  a 
C.P.R.  engine  is  a  mere  toy  after  all. 
You  can  measure  your  own  height 
against  that  of  the  beetling  precipice 
above  you,  and  your  reason  tells  you 
that  the  one  is  infinitesimal  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other.  But  as  you 
look  round  at  the  endless  wilderness 
of  peaks,  your  physical  identity  be¬ 
comes  merged  in  your  surroundings. 
You  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  dog-kennel 
with  a  hole  in  the  side  which  it  woifld 
puzzle  a  fox-terrier  to  get  through,  and 
then  it  suddenly  strikes  you  that  this 
is  a  human  habitation.  But  after  you 
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have  iH'Pii  travelllnR  for  days,  after 
you  have  lived  lu  a  doll’s  house  your¬ 
self.  you  boKln  to  dread  the  obsession 
of  the  mountains;  to  realize  that  you 
are  hemimHl  In  on  all  sides  liy  a  ^reat 
tossiuK  sea  of  cliffs,  and  craKS,  and 
snow-clad  Inacccssihle  iHmks,  and 
hauging  glaciers;  to  understand  how 
men  who  have  lived  among  them  for 
months  will  get  cowed  and  cringe  un¬ 
der  their  imminent,  perpetual  despot¬ 
ism,  till  at  last  they  dee  to  the  prairie 
or  to  the  sea  from  a  thraldom  that  has 
become  Intolerable. 

We  had  dropped  the  dining-car  at 
Banff  to  economize  weight  lu  the  steep 
grades  beyond,  and  all  the  passengers 
raced  up  to  the  Glacier  House  for  din¬ 
ner.  The  residents  under  the  long  ve¬ 
randah  regarded  us  with  calm  disdain; 
a  few  of  us  had  managed  to  secure 
rooms  by  telegraphing  beforehand,  and 
the  rest  scrambled  for  seats  in  a  long, 
low,  old-fashioned  dining-room,  with 
small-paned  windows,  and  masses  of 
flowers  everywhere.  Next  day  we 
wandered  up  to  the  glacier  through  a 
forest  of  pine  and  spruce  and  tama¬ 
rack.  carpeted  with  berries  and  fes¬ 
tooned  with  hanging  moes;  and  then 
we  left  the  Selkirks  behind  us,  the  ice¬ 
fields  shining  with  a  phosphorescent 
glimmer  in  the  moonlight,  above  the 
black  shadows  of  the  tree-line. 

The  Gold  Range  is  crossed  by  the 
Eagle  Pass,  little  more  than  a  mile 
wide,  but  inlaid  with  lovely  lakes 
which  crowd  the  railroad  close  to  the 
mountain-side.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr. 
Walter  Moberly,  C.B.,  while  engaged  in 
a  preliminary  survey,  saw  an  eagle  fly 
up  a  narrow  opening  into  the  heart  of 
these  unexplored  crags.  Taking  this 
literally  as  an  auspice,  he  followed  the 
bird’s  flight,  and  thereby  discovered 
the  only  practicable  passage  across  the 
range. 

We  woke  up  the  following  morning 
to  And  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  the 
calions  of  the  Fraser  River.  The  rail¬ 


way  runs  along  a  rocky  ledge;  the 
river  storms  headlong  down  alongside 
It,  but  hundreds  of  feet  below,  in  swift, 
throbbing  ruslies,  and  broken  masses 
of  trembling  foam,  and  gn'en,  sunlit 
whlrlptK)ls.  In  the  days  of  the  gold- 
fever  they  built  a  road  along  its  banks, 
known  as  the  Caribou  (Cerf-btvuf)  'rrall, 
and  even  now  yoii  can  see  the  fractured 
trestles  pinned  high  up  on  the  opposite 
cliff,  where  they  used  to  drive  a  four- 
horse  stage  in  the  days  when  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  steam  trntlic  was  still  a 
dream.  Before  this  there  were  three 
possible  routes:  1st,  the  old  Mule  Trail, 
never  open  till  .lune;  2nd,  the  Lower 
Cafloii  Trail,  only  passed  when  the 
water  was  low,  at  which  time  there 
was  a  ledge  of  boulders  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cliff;  and  3rd,  the  Upper 
Trail,  passed  from  range  to  range  at 
a  height  of  from  50  feet  to  100  feet 
above  the  river.  In  the  summer-time 
the  stream  tears  along  at  the  rate  of 
20  miles  an  hour,  and  when  Comman¬ 
der  Mayne,  F.R.G.S.,  was  here  In  1859 
he  tolls  us  that  it  flowed  at  15  or  10, 
as  he  ascertained  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment.  In  places  he  and  his  party  had 
to  clamber  along  on  their  hands  and 
feet.  The  peaks  rose  1000  feet  and  more 
above  them,  although  they  were  prol)- 
ably  600  feet  or  800  feet  above  the 
river,  that  whirled  along  gurgling  and 
reverberating  in  deafening  echoes  be¬ 
low.  When  they  reached  boulders 
(bluffs  of  rock  Jutting  into  the  river) 
they  had  either  to  scramble  to  the  up¬ 
per  ledge,  or  to  round  them,  for  which 
purpose  the  Indians  suspended  poles 
by  native  rope,  made  of  deer-hide  and 
flbres,  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  the 
inner  end  of  the  flrst  and  third  resting 
on  the  trail,  the  middle  one  crossing 
the  two  on  the  front  of  the  bluff.  There 
was  nothing  to  lay  hold  off;  you  simply 
stretched  out  your  arms,  clasping  the 
rock  and  keeping  your  face  close  to  it. 
If  you  got  dizzy  and  made  a  false  step, 
the  pole  swung  avray,  and  you  toppled 
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1000  feet  Into  the  torrent  below.  "And 
yet  In  1851)  (Jovernor  DourIus  saw  a 
man  at  Fort  Yale  who  had  actually 
come  down  throuRh  the  cnflons  lashed 
to  a  large  block  of  timber.’’  lie  must 
have  been  In  a  hurry! 

There  were  Chinamen  washing  gold 
in  the  sandbanks  here  and  there;  and 
Indians  sitting  on  wooden  stages  that 
projected  out  from  the  banks,  hauling 
up  salmon  in  scoop-nets;  there  were 
strangely  decorated  graveyards,  and 
joss-houses,  and  high  crossed  poles 
with  split  llsh  hanging  up  to  dry.  Be¬ 
low  Spuzzum  (Phmbus!  what  a  name!) 
the  train  runs  into  a  long  tunnel  and 
out  Into  daylight  at  Yale,  where  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company’s  men  used  to 
rest  and  dry  out  their  furs  before  the 
long  climb  up  the  caflons.  Here  is  the 
head  of  navigation,  for  even  steamers 
are  unable  to  make  headway  against 
the  raging  torrent  above.  After  this, 
the  Fraser  widens  into  a  broad,  smooth 
river,  dotted  with  Indian  canoes  and 
“dug-outs,”  that  look  exactly  like  over¬ 
grown  wooden  toothpicks;  the  moun¬ 
tains  diminish  and  recede  into  blue 
haze;  the  trees  grow  bigger;  the  val¬ 
leys  widen  out,  and  we  pass  orchards 
laden  down  with  fruit,  flowers,  and 
thick  foliage  of  green  and  gold  and 
copper-red.  Then  we  skirt  along  the 
tide-waters  of  the  Paclflc,  Inlets  of 
sapphire  and  emerald,  till  we  reach  the 
long  wharfs  where  the  ocean  steamers 
from  China  and  Australia,  New  Zeal¬ 
and  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  San 
Francisco  and  Alaska,  are  moored; 
where  the  docks  are  piled  high  with 
yellow  lumber  from  the  great  saw¬ 
mills,  and  with  bales  of  silk,  and  tea, 
and  sealskins,— the  sizteen-year-old  city 
of  Vancouver,  and  the  western  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  Canadian  Paclflc  Railway. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  peninsula, 
fronting  on  Burrard  Inlet  (so  called  by 
Vancouver  after  "Sir  Harry  Burrard 
of  the  Navy”),  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains:  far  away  to 
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the  west  you  can  see  the  dim  blue  line 
of  Vancouver  Island.  To  the  south¬ 
west,  in  American  territory,  is  the  long 
wavy  crest,  thick-maned  with  snow,  of 
the  Olympian  range;  to  the  south-east 
Mount  Bilker  looms  up,  a  great  white 
donn*.  faintly  flushed  with  gold.  At 
your  feet  are  Inlets  and  islands  Innum¬ 
erable;  the  houses  are  buried  in  green 
foliage  and  bright  flowers;  the  harbor 
is  dotted  with  white  sails,  and  tall 
masts,  and  Indian  canoes,  and  big 
steamships.  The  town  itself  is  only 
sixteen  years  old,  and  has  been  flre- 
swept  once  in  that  time,  but  to-day  it 
has  over  30,000  inhabitants,  and  even 
the  American  millionaires  marvelled  at 
its  miles  of  asphalt  streets,  and  the 
solidity  of  its  buildings.  The  “bell 
boys”  at  the  hotel  were  Japs,  with  the 
figures  of  boys  of  fourteen,  and  the 
faces  of  men  of  forty.  They  were 
dressed  in  brown  tight-fitting  suits  and 
brass  buttons,  and  the  Boston  girl  was 
never  tired  of  watching  them  trip 
across  the  hall  with  a  regular  “Geisha” 
wabble,  whenever  the  bus  arrived  with 
passengers  from  the  station.  But  they 
were  civil  and  obliging,  and  even  the 
“elevator  boy”  kept  his  eyes  glued  on 
an  Anglo-Japanese  dictionary  while  he 
was  running  his  cage  up  and  down. 
There  was  a  big  verandah  in  front  and 
a  crowd  of  tourists  from  Alaska,  most 
of  them  carrying  gaudy  little  totem- 
poles,  which  they  proudly  assured  you 
were  family  trees  of  remote  antiquity, 
though  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
carved  yesterday  by  an  ingenious 
schoolboy  with  a  jack-knife.  Among 
the  tourists  I  noticed  two  women  in 
particular,  garbed  in  long  shapeless 
waterproofs  and  battered  old  straw 
hats,  who  looked  like  farmers*  wives 
from  the  backwoods.  One  of  them  had 
a  watch,  pinned  on  to  the  outside  of* 
her  cloak,  the  back  of  which  was  crust¬ 
ed  with  enormous  pearls,  and  the  other 
wore  the  very  biggest  diamonds  I  have 
ever  seen  set  in  a  ring.  The  Empress 
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of  China  had  just  come  In,  and  the 
rotunda  was  crowded  with  sunburnt 
travellers  from  the  Far  East,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  bell  boys  in  a  sort  of  pidg¬ 
in  English.  The  Personally  Conducted 
Party  from  my  own  land  had  also  ar¬ 
rived,  hung  all  over  with  field-glasses 
and  cameras,  like  Christmas-trees,  and 
they  were  engaged  in  reading  their 
family  letters  out  loud  to  their  cicer¬ 
one.  Two  or  three  quiet-looking  Aus¬ 
tralians  were  taking  in  the  whole 
scene  from  the  newspaper  counter,  and 
a  Winchester  boy,  with  a  school  ribbon 
round  his  hat,  was  chaffing  the  nigger 
barber.  By-and-by  we  saw  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  bearing  down  on  us  in  the 
distance,  and  the  Boston  man,  who  is 
a  Personage  in  his  own  country, 
grabbed  his  daughter  with  one  hand 
and  myself  with  the  other  and  ran  us 
precipitately  through  a  side-door.  Then 
he  breathlessly  hailed  a  cab,  and  told 
the  driver  to  take  us  to  Stanley  Park 
at  a  two-minute  clip. 

The  Park  is  a  promontory,  forming 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  city  is  built.  The  drive 
round  is  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and 
the  interior  is  practically  unbroken 
forest.  There  are  rides  cut  hither  and 
thither,  which  wind  through  colon¬ 
nades  of  firs  and  scented  cedar,  hung 
with  trailing  lianas  and  carpeted  with 
moss,  to  groves  where  the  great  trees 
shoot  up,  straight  and  stately,  for  300 
feet  above  your  head.  Some  of  the 
cedars  are  over  fifty  feet  in  girth  round 
the  bole;  one  giant,  three  hundred 
years  old,  had  enclosed  a  fallen  trunk 
beneath  its  roots,  and  the  wood  of  the 
latter  was  as  sound  and  fresh  as  if  it 
had  fallen  yesterday.  The  ferns  grow 
half  as  high  again  as  a  tall  man’s  head, 
and  even  find  nourishment  among  the 
branches  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground;  the  long  green  and  grey  moss 
hangs  in  pendant  tresses  from  the 
boughs,  and  the  turf  is  ablaze  with 


fiowers.  The  watex’s  of  the  Pacific  are 
beating  on  the  shore;  and  through 
treasures  of  leaves  you  catch  glimpses 
of  blue  inlets  under  frowning  cliffs; 
the  sea-gulls  look  no  bigger  than  but- 
terfiies;  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
are  little  white,  red-roofed  houses  un¬ 
der  hanging  woodlands  of  fir  and 
spruce;  far  away  to  the  left  is  a  trail¬ 
ing  cloud  from  an  Eastern-bound 
steamer:  inland  is  a  heavy  pall  of 
tawny  smoke  from  the  forest  fires;  and 
at  your  feet  is  a  fiotilla  of  Songbi  ca¬ 
noes,  and  little  hurrying  yachts. 

After  dinner  we  sat  on  the  verandah 
at  the  back  of  the  club  and  looked 
across  the  harbor  at  the  Couchant 
Lions  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  As  a 
rule,  I  am  hopelessly  stupid  in  catch¬ 
ing  profiles  in  rocks  and  mountains. 
The  innumerable  busts  of  Napoleon 
and  Wellington,  and  old  witches,  and 
cowled  hermits,  simply  worry  me,  or 
tempt  me  to  lie  at  once  and  have  done 
with  it.  But  the  Couchant  Lions  that 
guard  the  gateway  into  Vancouver  are 
as  clear  and  distinct  as  those  in  Traf¬ 
algar  Square,  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
is  no  more  difficult  to  make  out  than 
her  namesake  in  the  moon,  whom  she 
somewhat  resembles.  As  the  sun 
dipped,  the  waters  of  the  inlet  turned 
to  the  dim  rippled  blue  of  damascened 
steel  under  the  deep  purple  shadows  of 
the  mountains,  the  Chinamen  on  board 
the  yellow  funnelled  Athenian  began  a 
sort  of  riot  on  a  small  scale — they  are 
kept  “in  bond’’  like  cigars  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  land  without  paying  duty— 
and  their  shrill  staccato  jabber  sounded 
weird  and  uncanny  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  the  electric  lights  in  the 
town  and  on  board  the  ships  fiashed 
into  sudden  brilliance,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  forest-fires  vanished,  to  give 
place  to  a  dickering  sea  of  white  flame 
that  threw  a  red  glow  on  the  northern 
sky. 

Chat.  Banbury  Williams. 
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THE  RUSTIC  AT  THE  PLAY. 

Our  youth  is  like  a  rustic  at  the  play 
That  cries  aloud  in  simple-hearted  fear, 

Curses  the  villain,  shudders  at  the  fray, 

And  weeps  before  the  maiden’s  wreathed  bier. 

Yet  once  familiar  with  the  changeful  show. 

He  starts  no  longer  at  a  brandished  knife, 

But,  his  heart  chastened  at  the  sight  of  woe, 

Ponders  the  mirrored  sorrows  of  his  life. 

So  tutored  too,  I  watch  the  moving  art 
Of  all  this  magic  and  impassioned  pain 
That  tells  the  story  of  the  human  heart 
In  a  false  instance,  such  as  poets  feign; 

I  smile,  and  keep  within  the  parchment  furled 

That  prompts  the  passions  of  this  strutting  world. 

Oeorge  Santayana. 


IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  ST.  STEPHEN’S. 


The  late  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
one  of  the  many  desultory  and  gos¬ 
siping  chapters  which  he  left  behind 
him,  descriptive  of  life  at  St.  Steph¬ 
en’s,  observes:  “When  the  labor  in¬ 
volved  by  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  con¬ 
sidered-real,  hard,  dry,  long-continued 
labor— hours  late  and  early,  spent  in 
the  hot  air  of  the  House,  and  long 
hours  spent  in  the  close  air  of  a  com- 
mlttee-room— Wonder  may  truly  ask. 
Why  should  a  seat  in  Parliament  be 
sought  after?’’ 

Sir  Reginald  did  not  in  the  least 
exaggerate,  when  he  spoke  in  this 
way,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  expe¬ 
rience  and  knowledge,  of  the  severe 
character  of  the  work  that  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  average  member  of 
Parliament  who  takes  a  conscientious 
view  of  his  legislative  duties,  or  who 
systematically  gives  a  close  attention 
to  those  duties,  urged  thereto  by  the 
legitimate  ambition  that  he  may  find 


Parliamentary  distinction  by  pushing 
along  this  special  line  of  effort. 

There  is,  however,  anything  but  a 
general  disposition  abroad  to  believe 
that  our  legislators  live  laborious  days. 
Popular  sentiment,  as  is  very  often 
shown,  regards  the  life  of  a  member 
of  the  House  as  being  essentially  a  free 
and  easy  one,  in  which  a  kind  of  su¬ 
perior,  respectable  Bohemianism  is  al¬ 
ways  the  predominant  feature.  Fash¬ 
ionable  dinners,  society  functions,  the 
recreations  of  his  club  smoking-room, 
are  supposed  to  make  large  inroads  on 
the  time  which,  it  is  assumed,  must 
hang  so  loosely  on  his  hands.  If  a 
better-informed  and  juster  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ven¬ 
tures  to  run  counter,  as  it  must  do. 
to  this  purely  fictitious  idea  of  how  the 
representatives  of  the  people  behave' 
towards  their  responsibilities,  it  is  only 
after  considerable  trouble  that  those 
who  came  to  scoff  can  be  Induced  to 
remain  to  pray.  That  old,  threadbare 
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legend,  wliich  has  been  so  long  in 
vogue,  that  the  House  of  Conimous  is 
the  best  Club  in  Loudon,  has  bad  much 
to  do  with  creating  the  impression  that 
there  is  nothing  strenuous  or  exacting 
in  what  goes  on  day  by  day  within  the 
precincts  of  Westminster.  This  im¬ 
pression  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  er¬ 
roneous  one.  The  truth  is  that  the 
member  who  means  to  act  with  an 
honorable  regard  to  the  trust  that  has 
been  placed  in  his  hands  has  a  heavy 
and  fatiguing  burthen  cast  upon  him 
the  moment  he  signs  the  roll  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

Let  me  try  to  outline,  as  deftly  as  I 
can,  a  picture  of  the  average  day’s 
work  of  an  active  member  of  the 
House  when  a  session  is  in  full  swing. 
To  give  myself  a  somewhat  wider 
choice  of  phrase,  I  will  assume  that  I 
am  telling  the  story  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Segrave,  the  young  and  energetic  mem¬ 
ber  for  Bridgeforth,  for  whom  those 
who  indulge  in  the  harmless  pastime 
of  forecasting  parliamentary  destinies 
predicted  a  distinguished  career.  Mr. 
Segrave  had  been  closely  engaged  at 
bis  writing-table  in  bis  cosy  West  End 
study,  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half, 
in  cancelling,  with  fairly  satisfactory 
results,  some  heavy  arrears  of  private 
work.  It  was  now  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon,  and  he  was  due  in  No. 
15  Committee-room  at  the  House  of 
Commons  at  half-past  eleven.  A  quick 
drive  enabled  him  to  pass  through 
Palace  Yard  and  draw  up  at  the  mem¬ 
bers’  entrance  with  two  minutes  to 
spare.  As  he  entered  the  members’ 
cloak-room,  where  legislators  prosaical¬ 
ly  deposit  their  coats  and  umbrellas  on 
common  cast-iron  hooks  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  cloisters— which,  along  with  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  were  the  only  parts  of 
the  old  House  to  escape  destruction  in 
the  great  fire  of  1834— be  met  Sir  John 
Bouverie,  the  experienced  chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  which  be  was  mak¬ 
ing  bis  way. 


“tJood  morning,  Mr.  Segrave,”  was 
Sir  John’s  salute:  “I  am  glad  to  see 
you  so  well  up  to  time.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  it  is  only  the  young  man  who 
is  punctual  and  constant  in  attending 
to  his  committee  work  who  can  hope 
to  make  a  successful  Parliamentarian. 
The  House,  by  itself,  breeds  chiefly 
bores  and  talkers  of  dull  platitudes.  It 
is  in  the  committee-rooms,  where  one's 
attention  has  to  be  kept  keenly  riveted 
on  the  matter  in  hand,  that  our  novices 
get  the  true  groundwork  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.”  Sir  John,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  St.  Stephen’s,  held  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  the  real  usefulness  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  centred  upstairs  in  the 
committee-rooms. 

Having  bung  bis  top-coat  and  um¬ 
brella  on  bis  own  special  hook  and 
glanced  at  the  latest  news,  which  the 
tape-machine  was  merrily  clicking  out 
letter  by  letter,  the  member  for  Bridge¬ 
forth  ascended  the  members’  staircase, 
pausing  on  his  way  for  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  the  admirably  executed  marble 
bust  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
whose  meteoric  and  brilliant  Parlia¬ 
mentary  career  had  a  wonderful  fas¬ 
cination  for  him.  Passing  into  the 
members’  lobby,  he  saw,  as  he  glanced 
towards  the  Post  Ofllce,  In  the  left- 
hand  corner,  that  several  members 
were  already  at  the  small  window  ap¬ 
plying  for  their  morning  correspond¬ 
ence.  To  save  time  be  crossed  the 
lobby' into  the  legislative  chamber  it¬ 
self,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  choice 
seat  for  the  remainder  of  the  day— an 
admirable  precaution,  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  debate  of  the  evening  was 
going  to  be  an  important  one,  but  also 
because  be  bad  an  intention  to  speak 
himself  if  he  could  only  succeed  in 
catching  the  Speaker’s  eye.  He  bad 
already  written  bis  name  on  the  small 
card  bearing  the  word  “Prayers,” 
which  entitles  a  member  to  any  seat 
for  the  evening  that  be  may  select. 
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provided  he  follows  up  the  depositing 
of  this  card  on  the  benches  by  being 
present  when  the  Chaplain  opens  the 
Bitting  by  saying  prayers,  when  he  re¬ 
membered  that,  as  he  was  serving  on 
a  committee,  he  could  secure  his  seat, 
whether  he  assisted  at  prayers  or  not, 
by  taking  a  larger  card  and  leaving  it, 
along  with  the  smaller  one,  in  the  place 
he  wished  to  occupy. 

This  piece  of  formality  over,  his  next 
proceeding  was  to  ballot  for  seats  in 
the  Ladles’  Gallery,  an  act  of  gallantry 
which  he  rarely  neglected.  Turning 
into  the  “No”  Division  Lobby,  to  the 
left  of  the  Speaker’s  chair,  he  came  to 
a  small  desk  at  the  end  of  this  lobby, 
where  he  subscribed  bis  name  to  a  bal¬ 
lot  paper  for  the  Ladies’  Gallery.  “I 
suppose  I  shall  have  my  villainously 
bad  luck  once  again,”  he  remarked,  as 
he  folded  up  the  paper  and  dropped  it 
into  the  ballot-box.  The  chances  were 
certainly  against  him,  as,  indeed,  they 
are  against  every  legislator  who  takes 
part  in  this  lottery.  Out  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  members  who  may  daily  try 
their  chance  in  this  ballot  only  eighteen 
can  win.  The  fortunate  ones  secure 
two  seats  each  on  the  day  for  which 
their  names  come  out  successfully;  but 
when  they  are  thus  favored  they  are 
debarred  from  balloting  again  for  a 
full  week.  From  this  explanation  it 
may  be  seen  that  members  cannot  win 
places  in  the  Ladles’  Gallery  very  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  Session. 

Calling  now  at  the  Post  Office,  he 
found  that  his  correspondence  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy.  A  preliminary  sort¬ 
ing  of  his  letters  enabled  him  to  con¬ 
sign  to  the  large  waste-paper  basket, 
which  stands  beside  the  Post  Office 
window,  a  number  of  favors  which  re¬ 
quired  no  special  answer.  An  urgent 
whip  from  a  group  of  members  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Indian  opium  trade  asked 
him  to  be  in  his  place  on  the  following 
Friday  to  vote  for  an  Indian  Opium 
Bili.  A  resolution  of  the  Centrai  Coun¬ 


cil  of  the  Society  of  Amalgamated  Me¬ 
chanics  drew  his  attention  to  the  al¬ 
leged  iniquity  of  a  certain  Government 
measure.  Five  different  pamphlets  on 
five  different  subjects,  which  in  one 
way  or  another  were  before  the  House 
for  consideration,  led  him  to  wonder 
if  any  member  had  ever  been  so  indus¬ 
trious  or  curious  as  to  read  all  the 
pamphlets  which  the  post  brought  him. 
Then  there  was  the  usual  deluge  of  cir¬ 
culars  directing  his  attention  to  some 
wonderfully  fine  wines— to  carriages 
that  were  being  offered  for  a  mere 
song—  to  cigars  the  like  of  which  no 
statesman  had  ever  smoked— to  fiats 
and  houses  which  were  regally  superb 
in  their  appointments— to  stationery 
which  no  self-respecting  legislator 
ought  to  be  without.  Assisted  by  the 
waste-paper  basket,  mentioned  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  these  were  quickly  Disposed 
of;  but  a  weighty  balance  of  communi¬ 
cations  still  remained  behind,  which 
would  need  much  care  and  time  in  an¬ 
swering  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

When  he  reached  No.  15  Committee- 
room— the  scene  of  the  famous  struggle 
over  Mr.  Parnell’s  chairmanship  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party- he  was 
soon  deep  in  the  work  of  grappling 
with  the  details  of  the  gigantic  rail¬ 
way  scheme  embodied  in  the  private 
bill  which  was  being  promoted  by  that 
monarch  amongst  railway  corporations 
—the  Great  Metropolitan  and  Central 
Counties  Company.  For  some  hours 
his  labor  here  was  of  the  severest  kind. 
Anxious  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  impartial 
justice  to  all  the  large  interests  in¬ 
volved,  he  gave  a  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  huge  mass  of  intricate  tech¬ 
nical  evidence  that  was  submitted,  and 
followed  the  speeches  of  counsel  with 
a  keen  intellect  that  kept  wakefully 
alive  to  every  argument  adduced.  To 
leave  the  room  for  any  length  of  time 
was  impossible,  as  without  his  pres¬ 
ence  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  matters  would 
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tbeu  have  to  couic  to  a  stundstill.  Vust 
issues  were  at  stake  In  the  bill  before 
tbeui,  and  it  was  as  necessary  to  give 
a  rigid  scrutiny  to  each  successive 
clause  as  it  is  for  a  Judge  to  sift  every 
atom  of  testimony  that  may  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  him  in  court.  The  particular 
labor  in  which  Mr.  Segrave  was  now 
engaged  was  neither  showy  nor  excit¬ 
ing— it  was  not  of  the  kind  to  attract 
or  arouse  popular  enthusiasm;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  patient  energy  of  Sir 
John  Rouverie  and  bis  colleagues 
meant  a  considerable  easing  of  the 
pressure  under  which,  without  it.  Par¬ 
liament  would  have  to  be  driven.  Ail 
committees  are  required  to  suspend 
their  sittings  on  the  Speaker  taking  the 
chair  in  the  House  below,  but  when 
necessary  an  extension  of  time  is  given 
to  dnish  the  examination  of  a  witness 
or  to  avoid  breaking  the  thread  of  an 
almost  completed  section  of  the  case 
at  hearing.  Such  an  extension  was 
necessary  on  this  occasion,  nod  when 
nt  length  the  Committee  found  itself 
able  to  adjourn  for  the  day  the  mem- 
l>er  for  Brldgeforth  felt  very  fagged. 

Some  slight  reward  awaited  him  for 
his  strict  attention  to  duty  upstairs, 
when,  on  descending  to  the  Members’ 
Lobby  once  more,  be  was  handed  an 
envelope  by  an  attendant,  which  on 
opening  he  found  to  contain  a  card 
informing  him  that  he  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  previous  day’s  ballot  for 
the  Ladies’  Gallery.  This  was  an  un¬ 
expected  piece  of  luck,  his  ill-success 
in  this  lottery  having  become  almost 
proverbial  with  him.  One  result  of  re¬ 
ceiving  this  card  was  that  the  paper 
which  he  had  dropped  into  the  ballot- 
box  a  few  hours  earlier  would  now  be 
useless.  Assuming  that  it  came  out 
amongst  the  first  eighteen,  it  would  be 
simply  cancelled  by  the  officials  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  nineteenth  name  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  drawn.  Nor  could  he  now 
ballot  again  for  another  week. 

A  brief  visit  to  the  Chamber,  where 


Ministers  were  at  the  moment  answer¬ 
ing  questions,  told  him  that  some 
friendly  colleague  hud  duly  placed  in 
the  small  brass  frame  at  the  back  of 
tlu‘  seat,  which  he  had  taken  for  the 
evening,  the  card  he  had  left  with  his 
name  on  it  at  half-past  eleven,  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  No.  15  Commit¬ 
tee-room.  Notwithstanding  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  question  time,  he  was  unable 
as  yet  to  remain  in  the  Chamber. 
Amongst  the  letters,  which  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  post  had  brought  him,  was  an 
important  one  from  the  chairman  of 
his  Election  Committee  in  Brldgeforth. 
By  this  he  w'as  informed  that  Sir  John 
Langhorne,  who,  as  well  as  being 
Chairman  of  his  Committee,  was  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  many 
years’  standing,  intended  paying  a  visit 
to  Westminster  on  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  and  would  be  glad  of  orders  for 
the  House  for  himself  and  his  brother, 
who  had  Just  returned  home  from 
India.  The  letter  also  asked  for  some 
copies  of  an  Allotments  Bill  which  the 
Government  had  Introduced  a  couple 
of  days  previously. 

These  were  requests  which  Mr.  Se- 
grave  felt  bound  to  honor  without  a 
moment’s  delay.  Proceeding  to  the 
Speaker’s  office,  he  learned  that  he 
could  have  two  orders  for  either  the 
Members’  Gallery,  the  Special  Gallery, 
or  for  Under  the  Clock.  As  the  best 
available  position  in  the  House  was 
obviously  due  to  the  chairman  of  his 
Election  Committee,  he  took  the  order 
for  Under  the  Clock,  which  meant  that 
Sir  John  Langhorne  and  his  brother 
would  have  the  advantage  of  occupy¬ 
ing  seats  on  a  back  bench  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Chamber  Itself,  where  they 
would  be  on  the  same  level  as  mem¬ 
bers,  and  from  where  they  could  carry 
on  a  pleasant  conversation  with  their 
representative  while  the  debate  was 
in  progress.  This  little  matter  having 
been  adjusted  satisfactorily,  Mr.  Se¬ 
grave  made  his  way  to  the  Vote  Office 
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for  the  purpose  of  sending  off  copies 
of  the  Aliottnieiits  Bill  for  which  Sir 
John  hud  Inquired,  It  happened  thut 
the  text  of  this  Bill  had  only  been  cir¬ 
culated  to  lueuibers  that  morning,  so 
that  he  could  not  have  forwarded  It  a 
moment  earlier— a  point  he  was  careful 
to  explain  In  writing  to  his  friend.  It 
is  in  connection  with  the  circulation 
of  these  bills  that  members  retain  the 
one  remnant  left  them  of  an  old  privi¬ 
lege  which  their  predecessors  enjoyed 
In  full  for  centuries.  Up  to  the  date 
of  the  establlshmeut  of  the  Penny 
Post,  in  1840,  a  seat  In  the  House  of 
Commons  carried  with  It  the  right  of 
franking  correspondence— which  meant 
that  a  limited  number  of  letters  bear¬ 
ing  the  signature  of  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  were  entitled  to  be  carried  and 
delivered  free.  This  privilege  was 
abolished  in  1840,  but  members  still 
possess  the  right,  which  they  do  not 
fail  to  exercise,  of  sending  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  any  bill  to  their 
constituents  free  through  the  post  by 
writing  their  names  on  the  covering 
wrapper.  They  can  obtain  six  copies 
on  demand  at  the  Vote  office,  and  by 
entering  their  names  in  a  book  in  the 
Speaker’s  office  they  can  have  twenty- 
five  additional  copies  sent  free  In  the 
same  way. 

It  was  Mr.  Segrave’s  Intention  at  this 
point  to  spend  some  time  in  the  House 
listening  to  the  debate  In  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  take  part  later  on  In  the 
evening.  But  a  further  delay  Inter¬ 
posed.  He  was  standing,  speaking  for 
a  moment  to  the  doorkeeper  at  the 
entrance  to  the  House,  when  a  mes¬ 
senger  handed  him  one  of  the  cards 
which  have  to  be  duly  filled  up  in  the 
outer  lobby  when  visitors  call  to  see 
any  of  the  members.  A  glance  at  the 
card  told  him  that  It  could  not  be  dis¬ 
regarded,  even  with  all  his  anxiety  to 
hear  the  debate.  It  Informed  him  that 
Mr.  Warburton  and  Miss  Warburton 
desired  orders  for  admission.  Perhaps 


there  is  nothing  which  tries  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  a  mepiber  more  severely  than 
receiving  one  of  these  cards  when  be 
has  some  special  and  pressing  business 
on  hand.  As  a  rule,  when  there  is  a 
lady  in  the  case,  she  desires  to  be  es¬ 
corted  over  the  whole  place  and  have 
everything  explained  to  her.  Above  all 
things  she  is  curious  to  look  in  at  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Session,  and  then 
to  be  taken  to  the  Ladies’  Gallery  to 
allow  her  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
men  in  the  Commons  who  are  talked 
about  so  much  out  of  doors.  This 
needs  an  incessant  description,  and 
runs  away  with  invaluable  time. 
When  engaged  in  this  task  members 
feel  us  If  they  are  repeating  the  patter 
phrases  of  a  diorama  lecturer  as  they 
enlarge,  for  the  hundredth  time,  on  the 
numberless  details  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  a  walk  through  the  two 
Houses. 

For  Mr.  Segrave,  however,  there  was 
no  escape  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  War¬ 
burton  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  his  constituency;  indeed,  it  was 
that  gentleman  whose  name  stood  at 
the  head  of  bis  chief  nomination  paper 
at  the  last  election.  Betaking  himself, 
therefore,  to  the  Strangers’  Lobby,  he 
gave  a  warm  and  cheery  welcome  to 
Miss  Warburton  and  her  respected 
father.  He  imposed  no  restraint  on 
himself  in  doing  them  all  the  honor  be 
could.  Obtaining  an  order  “To  View’’ 
from  the  Serjeant-at-arms,  he  showed 
them  everything  in  the  Commons  in 
which  visitors  are  usually  most  keenly 
Interested.  He  threw  all  the  life  and 
animation  possible  into  the  descrip¬ 
tions  he  gave  of  the  persons  and  places 
they  saw,  and  as  he  bad  a  pretty  gift 
both  of  imagination  and  vocabulary  he 
made  the  stereotyped  tour  of  the 
Crypt,  the  Cloak-room,  the  Lobbies, 
the  Smoking-room  and  the  Terrhce, 
sparklingly  attractive.  Miss  Warbur¬ 
ton  expressed  herself  delighted,  and 
Mr.  Segrave’s  painstaking  courtesy 
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was  uot  lost  upon  her  father.  The 
House  of  Lords  being  engaged  in  an 
important  sitting,  he  next  secured  an 
order  from  the  Gentleman-Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  and  took  his  two  friends  to 
the  Upper  House.  Here  he  pointed 
out  the  Bar  at  which  the  Speaker  stood 
when  he  waited  on  the  Lords  officially, 
and  he  carefully  explained  all  about 
the  throne,  the  woolsack,  and  the  cross 
benches  where  the  Royal  Dukes  sat 
when  they  came  to  the  House.  As 
the  Prime  Minister  was  speaking  when 
they  entered,  and  as  he  was  followed 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Miss 
Warburton  had  every  reason  to  count 
herself  fortunate  in  the  time  chosen  for 
her  visit.  After  gratifying  their  curi¬ 
osity  by  hearkening  to  a  fair  sample 
of  the  oratory  of  the  Peers,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  member  for  Bridgefortb  was 
able  to  place  Mr.  Warburton  Under  the 
Clock  and  find  a  seat  for  bis  daughter 
in  the  Ladies’  Gallery. 

Free  at  length  from  any  further  out¬ 
side  demands  on  bis  time,  Mr.  Segrave 
was  permitted  to  make  his  way  to  the 
place  in  the  House  which  he  bad  se¬ 
cured  so  many  hours  previously.  The 
big  debate,  he  found,  was  developing 
handsomely,  and  promised  to  realize 
everything  foretold  of  it.  With  his 
carefully  arranged  notes  close  at  band 
in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  the 
member  for  Bridgefortb  followed  with 
a  sane,  critical  Judgment  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  in  the  discussion.  He  was 
anxious  for  several  reasons  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  speaking.  He  had  given 
much  thought  and  study  to  the  subject 
before  the  House,  and  he  felt  that,  al¬ 
though  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  might  not  be  original  and 
novel,  yet  they  were,  as  he  believed, 
thoroughly  sound,  and  be  had  an  hon¬ 
est  desire  to  add  to  the  practical  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  debate.  But,  while  this 
was  the  motive  which  actuated  him 
most  emphatically,  he  was  not  alto¬ 


gether  unconscious  of  being  infiuenced 
by  the  knowledge,  common  to  all  as¬ 
piring  legislators,  that  u  successful 
speech  made  in  a  high-class  debate  is 
the  best  advertisement  that  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  member  of  the  House  can  obtain. 
Devotion  to  such  committee  work  as 
that  in  which  Mr.  Segrave  had  been 
engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
close  attendance  in  the  Division  Lob¬ 
bies,  a  generous  obedience  to  the 
Whips,  have  their  effect,  without 
doubt;  but  it  is  the  smart  speech,  de¬ 
livered  in  an  all-important  debate 
where  the  life  of  a  Government  is  at 
stake,  that  impresses  the  crowd  and 
gets  talked  about  in  a  constituency.  A 
long  and  wearisome  interval  elapsed 
before  the  representative  of  Bridge- 
forth  found  himself  addressing  the 
House.  He  had  repeatedly  risen,  as 
one  of  quite  a  host  of  competitors  for 
the  Speaker’s  favor,  but  it  was  only  to 
resume  bis  seat  each  time  in  disap¬ 
pointment  But  when  his  opportunity 
came  ultimately  be  made  excellent  use 
of  it.  His  speech  had  many  notable 
points  in  it,  and  by  those  who  followed 
him,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  he 
was  warmly  congratulated. 

The  day’s  work  of  an  industrious 
M.P.  does  not  end,  however,  with  the 
peroration  of  a  successful  speech.  It 
will  be  clear,  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  up  to  the  point  I  have  now 
reached  Reginald  Segrave  had  not  had 
a  moment  to  attend  to  even  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  correspondence.  But  the  evening 
post  brought  an  additional  batch  of  let¬ 
ters,  of  more  or  less  importance,  all  of 
which,  however,  demanded  recognition. 
Before  dealing  with  these  be  snatched 
the  opportunity  of  having  a  little  din¬ 
ner,  and  then,  adjourning  to  the  Library, 
he  faced  the  tiresome  problem  of  set¬ 
tling  with  his  various  correspondents. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  exacting  labor. 
Some  constituent  has  a  grievance  which 
he  desires  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  in  the  shape  of 
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a  question;  another  thinks  that  Influ¬ 
ence  might  be  exerted  to  advance  a 
son’s  interest  in  a  Government  oflJee; 
a  local  village  holds  that  it  Is  entitled 
to  a  post-office;  a  complaint  is  made 
that  the  action  of  a  certain  police 
official  was  altogether  illegal;  an  Influ¬ 
ential  politician  in  his  own  particular 
locality  suggests  the  advisability  of 
having  an  immediate  demonstration 
there,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  tri¬ 
umphant  meeting  which  their  oppo¬ 
nents  have  just  held.  Petitions  are 
forwarded  for  presentation  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  inquiries  are  made  as  to  how 
a  deputation  should  proceed  which  is 
anxious  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  These, 
and  a  thousand  other  matters,  call  for 
tactful  handling.  Then  an  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  applications  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  clamor  for  a  response,  questions 
to  be  put  to  Ministers  must  be  framed; 
and  letters,  on  one  topic  or  another, 
have  to  be  addressed  to  Government 
departments.  Patiently  and  doggedly 
the  member  for  Bridgeforth  bent  his 
will  to  this  fagging  work,  using  many 
sheets  of  the  neatly  headed  Library 
notepaper,  and  afterwards  sealing  each 
letter  with  one  or  other  of  the  four 
Library  seals  which  are  at  the  use  of 
members. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  flnish  this 
work  without  some  prolonged  interrup¬ 
tions.  He  had,  for  instance,  to  attend 
an  important  conference  of  county 
members,  which  lasted  nearly  two 
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hours,  at  which  the  Government  Allot¬ 
ments  Bill,  issued  that  morning,  was 
closely  analyzed,  and  at  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  amendments  were  drafted  and 
given  to  different  men,  of  whom  he 
was  one,  to  move  at  the  proper  time. 
When  this  conference  had  closed  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  wished  to 
consult  him  about  a  case  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  that  Minister  a  day  or  two 
before.  The  effect  of  these  and  other 
interruptions  was  that  it  was  eleven 
o’clock  at  night  before  he  had  cleared 
off  his  correspondence.  He  had  still  an 
hour  to  wait  until  the  division  would 
be  taken;  and,  to  And  some  occupation 
for  his  thoughts,  he  passed  through  to 
the  end  room  of  the  Library,  where 
political  memoirs  and  biographies 
abound.  Here  he  tried  to  interest  him¬ 
self  in  “Greville’s  Memoirs,”  but  all  he 
found  himself  able  to  do  was  to  flx  his 
attention  mechanically  on  the  book¬ 
plate  of  the  Commons  which  stared  at 
him  from  the  inside  of  the  cover.  How¬ 
ever,  the  division  bells  rang  at  last, 
and  having  made  one  of  a  Government 
majority  of  ninety-seven,  he  passed  as 
quickly  as  he  could  out  into  Palace 
Yard,  where  the  policeman  on  doty 
called  a  cab  for  him,  and  he  drove 
home.  As  the  horse  sped  along  Victoria 
Street  he  heard  Big  Ben  chiming  the 
strokes  of  a  quarter  to  one.  He  had 
been  upwards  of  thirteen  hours  in  the 
House,  and.  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
not  been  idle  in  that  time. 

Daniel  Crilly. 
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It  is  almost  au  impertineuce  to  add 
another  article  to  the  many  that  have 
been  written  on  Jane  Austen.  Her 
merits  have  been  extolled,  her  every 
defect  pointed  out,  until  it  would  seem 
that  criticism  had  said  its  last  word. 
Yet,  after  all— after  Macaulay  has  com¬ 
pared  her  to  Shakspere,  and  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells  has  placed  her  above  “Scott 
and  Bulwer  and  Dickens  and  Charlotte 
Bront6  and  Thackeray  and  even  George 
Eliot,”  while  Charlotte  Bronte  has 
found  in  her  work  only  the  “accurate 
daguerreotyped  portrait  of  a  common¬ 
place  face,”  after  a  revival  of  fame 
which  has  had  few  literary  parallels, 
and  a  recrudescence  of  admiration 
which  one  must  suspect  is  in  some 
quarters  a  mere  fashion— after  all 
these,  is  not  Jane  Austen’s  true  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  books  ns  indeter¬ 
minate  as  ever?  She  has  been  placed 
by  enthusiastic  votaries  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  literary  achievement;  she 
has  been  accused  by  equally  fervent 
detractors  of  being  commonplace,  mo¬ 
notonous,  and.  worst  of  all,  feminine! 
Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number  of  this  Review*  so  em¬ 
phasizes  against  her  this  last  objection 
that  one  would  think  that  a  woman 
should  of  all  things  avoid  being  femi¬ 
nine,  and  that  her  work  is  only  valu¬ 
able  as  it  apes  the  characteristics  of 
a  man’s  mind.  The  verdict  reminds 
one  of  a  recent  remark  on  a  picture  by 
a  gifted  woman  artist,  “Why,  it’s  so 
flue,  you  might  think  it  was  done  by 
a  man!” 

This  kind  of  criticism,  however,  ob¬ 
scures  the  real  points  at  issue  and  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  our  knowledge  or 
our  insight.  It  is  the  function  of  genius 
to  give  us  the  author’s  individual  point 

*  living  Age,  Nov.  29,  1902. 


of  view;  a  man’s  view  if  a  man  is 
writing,  or  a  woman’s  view  if  a  wom¬ 
an’s  hand  holds  the  pen;  but  whether 
man  or  woman,  the  thing  seen,  the 
very  tiling  seen  by  that  one  soul,  and 
perhaps  by  no  other  out  of  all  creation. 
To  say  that  Miss  Austen’s  work  is 
feminine  is  indeed  its  highest  praise. 
She,  and  she  alone,  has  given  us  the 
womanly  outlook  of  the  time  from  1775 
to  1817,  the  time  when  Scott,  who 
could  depict  anything  and  everything 
but  an  actual  young  lady  of  his  own 
day,  was  enchanting  the  kind  of  mind 
that  to-day  is  enchanted  rather  by  his 
great  contemporary;  the  time  when 
our  great-grandmothers  were  girls 
working  samplers,  and  our  great-grand¬ 
fathers  in  powdered  hair  were  absorbed 
in  the  Interest  of  “the  war  with 
Boney”;  that  old,  old  time,  barely  a 
hundred  years  ago,  yet  so  far  removed 
from  our  world;  the  time  before  rail¬ 
ways,  before  Catholic  Emancipation, 
before  the  Reform  Bill,  when  the  Navy 
was  still  recruited  by  the  press-gang, 
and  Lord  Sidmouth’s  Seditious  Meet¬ 
ings  Act  made  a  public  assembly  even 
more  dangerous  than  was  two  years 
ago  a  pro-Boer  meeting  in  these  days 
of  our  enlightenment.  Writers  of  our 
own  epoch  with  infinite  labor  of  re¬ 
search  have  endeavored  to  reconstruct 
for  us  those  vanished  days.  She  alone 
has  written  with  full,  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge,  with  delicate  satire,  with  the 
ease  that  comes  of  life-long  familiar¬ 
ity,  of  that  old  world  in  which  she 
lived. 

“It  most  have  been  a  dull  world, 
after  all,”  says  Mr.  Lord  in  the  article 
already  quoted.  Indeed  It  was,  for  a 
woman  especially,  and  what  thanks  do 
we  not  owe  Jane  Austen  for  investing 
this  dull  world  with  the  quaint,  dainty 
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grace,  the  delicious  humor,  aud  the  ab¬ 
solute  humanity  that  we  tlud  In  her 
novels!  Like  Wordsworth  she 

iSaw  into  the  depths  of  human  souls. 
Souls  that  appear  to  have  no  depth  ut 
all 

To  careless  eyes. 

Is  there,  for  instance.  In  literature 
a  character  more  true  to  ordinary  life, 
more  humorous,  with  that  true  humor 
that  lies  so  near  to  pathos,  than  that 
of  Miss  Bates,  the  gossiping,  good- 
hearted  old  maid,  so  humble,  so  cheer¬ 
ful,  so  forgetful  of  self,  so  truly  good 
yet  so  ridiculous,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
absurdity,  so  estimable?  The  hand  that 
drew  that  portrait  went  with  a  heart 
that  beat  strong  with  kindliness  aud 
an  eye  that  had  a  wide  range. 

Fur  it  is  not  surveying  mankind 
“from  China  to  Peru”  that  makes  the 
range  of  the  artist’s  vision.  1  would 
not,  indeed,  make  a  remark  so  obvious 
were  It  not  that  Mr.  Lord  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  Miss  Austen’s  range  as  narrowed 
aud  limited  by  the  geographical  boun¬ 
daries  of  her  experience.  “What  was 
Miss  Austen’s  world?”  he  writes. 
“Take  the  world  of  to-day  and  elimi¬ 
nate  Japan;  eliminate  China  and  the 
South  Seas— all  Asia,  in  fact,  except 
India.  In  Europe,  eliminate  everything 
but  Prance.  For  purposes  of  polite 
conversation  you  may  include  the 
Rhine.  ...  It  is  very  important  to  re¬ 
member  how  small  Miss  Austen’s 
world  was.  We  are  thus  saved  the  an¬ 
noyance  and  surprise  at  finding  ourselves 
called  upon  to  consider  seriously  the  do¬ 
ings  of  children  of  seventeen  who  have 
never  been  outside  their  village."  * 

Clearly  this  is  the  note  of  the  su¬ 
perior  person.  Wordsworth  must  be  an 
even  greater  offender  in  Mr.  Lord’s 
eyes,  for  Wordsworth  asks  us  “to  con¬ 
sider  seriously”  the  doings  of  children 
of  five  and  eight  who  have  hardly  been 
ouf^ide  their  village,  and  Shakespeare 

*  The  Itallre  are  mine. 


is  not  much  better,  for  does  he  not  ask 
us  through  a  whole  play  “to  consider 
seriously”— surely  we  must  take  her 
seriously!— the  doings  of  a  girl  of  four¬ 
teen  who  hud  probably  never  been  out 
of  her  native  Verona? 

If  the  tender  age  and  limited  travels 
of  a  heroine  cause  Mr.  Lord  such  “sur¬ 
prise  and  annoyance,”  with  what  ac¬ 
cumulated  disgust  must  he  read  of  the 
sixteen-year-old  Perdlta,  the  fifteen- 
year-old  Miranda,  aud  the  fourteen- 
year-old  Juliet!  None  of  them  had 
much  acquaintance  with  the  world; 
and  as  regards  Miranda  we  have  the 
best  authority  for  believing  that  both 
her  topographical  knowledge  and  the 
range  of  her  social  Intercourse  were  re¬ 
markably  narrow.  Yet  we  do  not 
therefore  find  her  uninteresting. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  such  a  criticism 
seriously.  What  has  the  geographical 
area  known  to  us  to  do  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  look  at  it?  Robert  Burns 
wrote  his  sweetest  songs  and  uttered 
bis  noblest  thoughts  before  be  bad  left 
the  seclusion  of  bis  farm.  Shakspere, 
as  far  as  we  know,  had  never  been 
out  of  England,  nor  have  we  any  rea¬ 
son  to  think  be  had  travelled  much 
within  it.  Dante’s  wanderings  were 
confined  to  bis  native  Italy.  And  to 
both  Dante  and  Shakspere  the  limits 
of  the  known  world  were  even  more 
constricted  than  they  were  to  Miss 
Austen.  Yet  we  do  not  feel  obliged  to 
make  allowance  for  either  on  the 
ground  of  the  smallness  of  bis  world. 
Gan  anything  be  more  obvious  than 
that  it  Is  the  mind  which  gives  the 
range,  not  the  amount  of  the  earth’s 
surface  known  to  it?  The  parochial 
intelligence  is  not  seldom  found  in 
globe-trotters,  and  the  wide  outlook 
which  makes  the  earth  look  small  has 
been  found  in  a  certain  Bedfordshire 
tinker  who  had  never  been  a  hundred 
miles  from  home. 

The  subject,  what  matters  the  sub¬ 
ject?  It  is  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
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that  holds  that  because  a  man  writes 
about  an  ass  he  thereby  writes  himself 
down  an  ass,  that  if  he  writes  of  an 
idiot  he  proves  himself  the  hero  of  the 
story,  one  had  thought  was  dead  and 
gone.  And  why,  pray.  Is  a  girl  of  sev¬ 
enteen  who  has  never  been  outside  her 
own  village  less  interesting  than  any 
other  theme?  We  must  not  forget  that 
when  we  say  a  subject  Is  not  Interest¬ 
ing  to  us  we  are  really  expressing  not 
the  defect  of  that  subject,  but  our  own 
limitations.  We  mean  that  we  have 
little  knowledge  of  it  and  less  sym¬ 
pathy.  And  with  human  beings,  so 
long  as  they  are  genuine,  not  affected, 
there  is  hardly  one  that  would  be  un¬ 
interesting  did  we  know  him  as  he 
really  is.  I  think  of  that  wonderful 
feat  of  sympathetic  insight  achieved 
by  the  most  cultured  woman  of  the 
Victorian  era  when  she  showed  us  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  little  dairy-maid 
Hetty  Sorrel.  We  may  not  like  the 
character,  but  who  can  say  that  It  is 
not  interesting? 

“Come  now,”  said  Thorwaldsen  to 
Hans  Andersen,  “write  us  a  new  story. 
I  wonder  if  you  could  make  up  one 
about  a  darning  needle?”  And  that  Is 
how  The  Darning  "Needle  came  to  be 
written.  Miss  Austen  has  given  us 
stories  about  very  little  more  than 
darning  needles,  but  what  has  she  not 
worked  into  them?  She  has  shown  us 
the  heart  and  mind  of  a  whole  geneta- 
tion  of  women. 

It  is  a  stock  remark  that  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten’s  women  have  no  mind  and  very 
little  heart,  but  is  it  really  true?  Their 
mental  interests  were  not  ours,  and 
compared  with  ours  they  had  very  few. 
But  their  mental  powers,  wasted  as 
they  too  often  were,  seem  quite  equal 
to  ours.  They  are  better  letter-writers 
than  we.  Or  perhaps  It  is  only  that 
Miss  Austen  is  a  better  letter- writer? 
I  do  not  think  many  girls  of  twenty 
are  more  witty  or  more  sensible  or 


beth  Bennet,  and  can  it  be  unimportant 
to  us  to  recall  in  these  pages  the  actual 
lives  lived  by  our  not  very  remote  an¬ 
cestresses?  I  think  those  of  us  who  have 
known  charming  old  ladies  who  were 
bom  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  can  trace  In  them  many 
of  the  qualities  that  we  find  iQ  Miss 
Austen’s  young  girls— the  refined  and 
slightly  formal  speech,  the  gentle  dig¬ 
nity  and  delicate  consideration  for  oth¬ 
ers,  of  which  perhaps  Jane  Bennet  is 
of  all  her  characters  the  best  type. 

Miss  Austen’s  women  indeed  are  her 
strong  point.  They  are  genuine  types, 
yet  absolutely  individual.  They  ex¬ 
press  themselves  differently  from  the 
women  of  our  generation,  but  have  we 
not  all  met  the  silly  Inconsequent  Mrs. 
Bennet,  though  in  our  days  we  find  her 
in  a  lower  social  class?  Is  not  the 
delightful  Mrs.  Elton  still  among  us, 
with  the  “abundant  resources  in  her¬ 
self’  of  which  she  never  tires  of  talk¬ 
ing,  and  her  constant  effort  to  find 
some  new  gaiety  or  social  distraction, 
her  scorn  of  women,  and  her  constant 
brag  of  being  a  married  woman?  The 
priggish  Mary  Bennet,  who  spends  her 
life  over  books  and  remains  a  fool— the 
petulant  Mary  Musgrove,  who  is  al¬ 
ways  feeling  slighted  by  her  husband’s 
relations,  yet  never  happy  unless  she 
is  with  them  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  another  quarrel— Mrs,  Norris,  who 
has  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to  save 
sixpence  and  who  does  all  her  good 
deeds  by  proxy— Mrs.  Jennings,  with 
her  eternal  talk  of  beaux,  the  mild, 
sensible,  womanly  Mrs.  Weston,  the 
coddling  mother,  Isabella  with  her  in¬ 
dispensable  doctor,  the  little  silly  Har¬ 
riet  Smith,  do  we  not  know  every  one 
of  them  among  our  contemporaries  in 
spite  of  all  outward  differences? 

The  mind  of  a  girl  of  seventeen— who 
has  shown  us  that  better  than  Jane 
Austen?  The  real,  essential  human 
creature  hiding  there  under  her  imma- 
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turity,  her  small  affectations,  her  ig¬ 
norant  outlook  on  a  world  of  which 
she  knows  nothing.  At  the  first  glance 
it  would  seem  that  the  Poles  are  not 
further  apart  than  the  modern  hlgh- 
school  girl  and  Miss  Austen’s  heroines. 
Indeed,  in  externals  It  is  so.  The  mod¬ 
ern  girl  in  her  serge  suit  and  sailor 
hat  trumping  home  fiushed  and  eager 
from  the  hockey  field,  is  indeed  a  dif¬ 
ferent  being  from  the  girl  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  her  Empire  frock  of  thin 
muslin  or  silk,  her  dainty  stockings 
and  shoes  never  meant  for  outdoor 
wear— the  little  coddled  heroine  who 
felt  half  a  mile  too  far  to  walk  alone, 
who  sprained  her  ankle  if  she  ran 
down  a  hill,  and  was  thought  hoyden- 
ish  if  she  walked  three  miles  through 
muddy  lanes  on  an  autumn  morning. 
Yet  just  as  despite  all  differences  of 
dress  and  bodily  habit  the  woman’s 
frame  was  the  same  organically  and 
potentially  as  it  is  to-day,  so  the  wom¬ 
anly  mind  peeps  out  in  Miss  Austen’s 
heroines  the  same,  in  spite  of  all  its 
queer  wrappings,  its  quaint  diction,  its 
conventional  dress,  essentially  the 
same  as  it  is  to-day.  As  we  see  some¬ 
times  in  a  picture  gallery  an  ancestress 
curiously  like  her  young  descendant,  so 
may  we  not  recognize  in  many  a  girl 
of  to-day  the  modem  representative  of 
the  sweet-tempered,  witty,  wholesome 
Elizabeth  Bennet— the  open,  imperious, 
clever,  unpenetrating  Emma  Wood- 
house;  the  self-centred  and  rather  sly 
Jane  Fairfax;  the  impetuous,  some¬ 
times  silly,  but  wholly  refined  and 
simple  Catherine  Morland;  and,  best 
picture  of  all,  Anne  Elliot,  serious,  in¬ 
tellectual,  consecrated  by  the  beautiful 
endurance  of  a  life-long  sorrow— a 
woman  who  hides,  beneath  a  reserved 
and  shrinking  exterior,  a  great  heart 
and  an  unconquerable  soul. 

I  claim  that  in  Miss  Austen’s  charac¬ 
ters  we  get  the  genuine  stuff  of  wom¬ 
anhood,  the  stuff  that  remains  the 
same  though  the  background,  the  scen¬ 


ery,  the  dialogue,  the  incidents,  the 
costumes  vary  from  age  to  age.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  a 
novelist  has  to  dress  the  souls  as  well 
as  the  bodies  of  his  heroines  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  their  period.  The  dress  that 
drapes  the  minds  of  Jane  Austen’s 
heroines  is  reticence  as  to  their  deepest 
feelings— a  reticence  that  is  a  remark¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  absolute  unreserve 
with  which  things  matrimonial  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  their  circle.  If  ever  we  find 
one  of  them  breaking  through  this  re¬ 
serve  it  is  either  because,  as  with 
Marianne  Dashwood,  she  has  fed  on 
romances  until  she  has  lost  sight  of  the 
actual  world  in  which  she  lives,  or  be¬ 
cause,  as  with  Lydia  Bennet,  she  is 
destitute  not  merely  of  conventional 
modesty,  but  of  every  decent  womanly 
feeling.  The  normal  among  them  are 
reticent.  They  do  not  tear  a  passion 
to  tatters.  The  finer  emotions,  the 
great  stresses  of  feeling,  were  not,  in 
their  day,  things  to  be  openly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Love  scenes  were  to  be  hinted 
at,  not  detailed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  In¬ 
variably  turned  aside  from  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  passionate  love.  He  says  him¬ 
self,  somewhere,  that  he  could  not  lift 
the  veil,  feeling  too  much  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  doing  so.  And  long  after  his 
day  this  was  a  convention  universally 
respected.  Charlotte  Bront@  was  per¬ 
haps  the  first  to  throw  it  aside,  and 
when  her  passionate  genius  wreaked 
itself  on  expression  the  world  was  ripe 
for  the  newer  ideal.  But  we  are  all 
the  products  of  our  ancestry  and  our 
environment,  and  it  Is  hardly  fair  to 
blame  Miss  Austen  for  sharing  the  uni¬ 
versal  feeling  of  her  time  as  to  the  in¬ 
delicacy  of  revealing  the  mysteries  of 
the  supreme  passion. 

Indeed,  in  the  light  of  many  recent 
novels,  we  may,  not  unreasonably,  feel 
an  admiration  and  an  envy  of  the  'deli¬ 
cate  reticence  that  we  find  in  the 
earlier  novels  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  our  days  we  have  gone  to  the 
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other  extreme:  the  veil  of  the  temple  whose  thoujrhts  are  mainly  of  love,  and 
has  been  rent  in  the  midst  and  there  whose  talk  is  mainly  of  marriage,  yet 
is  no  longer  a  Holy  of  Holies.  who  remains  undiscovered  even  to  her- 

This  resei-ve  in  Miss  Austen’s  novels  self  for  years,  and  when  she  does  real- 

is  probably  the  cause  of  her  being  ize  her  affectiou  it  is  of  a  calm  yet 

charged  with  want  of  passion,  “There  tlioroughgoing  order  which  suits  well 
is  no  passion  in  her  books,  it  would  with  her  healthy  frame,  her  cheerful 

not  be  lady-like,”  says  Mr.  Lord.  This  temperament,  and  optimistic  outlook, 

seems  to  me  an  absolutely  mistaken  But  in  every  woman  Jane  Austen 
estimate.  It  is  veiled,  hidden  even  lias  depicted  we  see  the  unerring  lines 
from  the  woman  herself,  tremulous,  of  the  women  of  that  time  with  all 
womanly  entirely,  but  it  is  there.  The  their  charm  and  their  limitations,  their 
passion  of  love,  though  in  its  essen-  virtues  and  their  defects;  their  tender- 
tials  It  may  remain  the  same,  yet  mod-  ness,  their  Ignorance,  their  devotion  to 
ifles  itself  greatly  through  the  centu-  home  ties,  their  want  of  education, 
ries,  and  the  passion  in  Jane  Austen’s  their  absolute  dearth  of  public  inter¬ 
day  was  not  the  passion  of  ours;  of  ests,  their  concentration  upon  the  idea 
what  it  was  on  the  man’s  side,  indeed,  of  marriage,  as  women’s  minds  always 
we  are  left  in  almost  complete  igno-  will  be  concentrated  on  that  when 
ranee.  But,  as  regards  the  woman,  we  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  think 
see  her  feelings  depicted  with  the  most  about,  when  they  are  shut  out  from  the 
perfect  art,  that  art  which  is  nature,  thoughts  and  the  interests  of  men;  and 
They  love,  as  they  do  everything  else,  in  this  antiquated  mental  costume  she 
after  their  kind;  and,  if  one  thing  In  has  painted  the  face  and  the  form  of 
Miss  Austen’s  work  more  than  another  the  real  woman  as  she  knew  her,  and 
reveals  the  master  hand,  it  Is,  to  me,  as  we  know  her. 
the  gradations  and  the  variations  she  The  whole  circle  is  not  rounded, 

shows  us  in  the  love  of  her  women.  There  are  types  of  women  known  to  us 
.A  passion  of  tragic  intensity  is  as  rare  that  we  do  not  find  In  her  gallery, 
in  Miss  Austen’s  books  as  it  is  in  life.  There  are  omissions  that  we  find  it 
Seldom,  very  seldom,  do  we  encounter  hard  to  account  for.  Clergyman’s 
it  in  either.  Once  only— in  Persuasion  daughter  as  she  was,  living  all  her  life 
—do  we  get  it  from  her  pen,  but  that  in  a  country  rectory,  we  find  only  a 
once  she  has  given  it  perfectly.  In  single  instance  of  that  habit  of  “con- 
Sense  and  Sensibility  we  have  the  two  sidering  the  poor”  that  we  are  accus- 
sisters,  one  showing  the  undisciplined  tomed  to  regard  as  a  prominent  trait 
emotion  of  a  passionate  untaught  na-  in  women  of  that  class  even  more  then 
ture,  but  not  the  genuine  stuff  of  feel-  than  now. 

Ing— the  thing  that  can  wear  out  And,  since  I  have  touched  on  her 
life  hut  not  itself;  the  other  sister  clerical  surroundings,  one  cannot  fail 
breathing  the  calm  yet  deep  affection  to  remark  the  entire  absence  of  splrit- 
of  a  very  self-restrained  and  unselfish  uality  or  religious  earnestness  In  any 
character.  In  Pride  and  Prejudice  we  one  of  her  clergymen.  Edmund  Ber- 
again  get  the  contrast  of  two  sisters:  tram  feels  that  the  Church  Is  the  right 
Elizabeth,  who  alone,  I  think,  of  all  profession  for  a  younger  son,  particu- 
Jane  Austen’s  women  feels  a  longing  larly  as  there  Is  a  family  living.  Henry 
for  companionship  of  mind,  and  Jane,  Tllney  is  mainly  occupied  In  decorating 
who  is  the  perfectly  ordinary  pretty  his  bouse,  erecting  suitable  farm  build- 
girl  attracted  by  the  perfectly  ordinary  ings,  and  getting  the  garden  in  order, 
young  man.  In  Emma  we  have  a  girl  Mr.  Collins  is  a  most  delicious  picture 
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of  Ineptitude  and  pomposity— one  Is 
sure  that  Jane  Austen  knew  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  well!  But  in  all  there  is  no  touch 
of  zeal  or  religious  emotion. 

When  Matthew  Arnold  published  his 
selected  edition  of  Wordsworth  he  told 
us  in  the  preface  that  he  could  read 
anything  in  Wordsworth  with  pleasure 
and  ’  profit,  anything  but  Vandracour 
and  Julia.  Truth  compels  a  similar 
confession  here.  I  can  enjoy  all  Jane 
Austen’s  women,  all  but  Fanny  Price. 
Fanny  Is,  like  Eve,  “too  amiably  mild’’; 
too  good,  too  proper,  and  too  conscious 
of  her  own  goodness  and  propriety. 
But  with  what  consummate  art  is 
suggested  the  dead-alive,  proper,  dull 
atmosphere  in  which  she  grew  up  to  be 
what  she  was!  Fanny  would  make  an 
admirable  clergywoman  when  she  was 
Edmund’s  wife.  The  slight  tincture  of 
censoriousness  which  never  scolded  but 
only  manifested  Itself  in  disapproving 
mildness  was  the  exact  thing  for  Ed¬ 
mund’s  rectory.  It  suited  It  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  can  fancy  Fanny  a  few  years 
later,  attired  In  dove-colored  silk,  a 
Paisley  shawl  and  a  coalscuttle  bon¬ 
net,  demurely  sitting  In  the  rectory 
pew,  gazing  with  eyes  of  meek  rever¬ 
ence  at  Edmund  in  gown  and  bands  as 
he  preached  the  driest  of  sermons.  I 
can  fancy  Fanny’s  affectionate  clasp 
of  her  little  girl  who  has  dropped  off 
to  sleep,  and  her  glance  of  mild  dis¬ 
approbation  at  the  smock-frocked 
Hodge,  who  is  audibly  snoring.  Yes! 
Fanny  was  cut  out  for  her  fate.  But, 
I  confess  it  with  regret,  she  bores  me 
exceedingly. 

These  considerations  teach  one  toler¬ 
ance.  There  may  be— I  do  not  know  if 
there  are— people  who  admire  Fanny 
Price  as  I  admire  Anne  Elliot  or 
Elizabeth  Bennet.  After  all,  it  is  all 
a  question  of  taste.  But  how  in  the 
world,  I  ask  myself  again  and  again, 
how  did  Jane  Austen  do  it?  It  mat¬ 
ters  nothing  whether  we  should  like 
or  dislike  to  be  limited  to  her  little 


world.  Probably  we  should  all  dislike 
It  intensely.  But  how  did  she  manage 
to  paint  it  as  she  did?  There  they  are, 
full  rounded,  with  all  the  atmosphere, 
the  half-tones  of  real  life,  quiet,  nat¬ 
ural,  English— fifty  people  perhaps— 
and  they  have  made  their  creator  im¬ 
mortal.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that 
shows  marked  originality,  there  is  no 
new  beauty  of  feeling,  no  reaching 
forth  towards  something  greater  than 
they  could  express.  We  may  quite 
agree  with  much  that  has  been  said 
against  her  work;  some  of  the  talk 
may  be,  as  has  been  said,  “the  very 
smallest  of  small  beer,’’  yet  we  read 
her  books  again  and  again  and  with 
over  new  pleasure. 

There  are,  however,  two  more  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Lord’s  to  which  I  must 
take  exception;  one  is  his  endorsement 
of  the  opinion  that  she  gives  us  as  her 
main  theme  “the  rather  uninteresting 
doings  and  very  uninteresting  sayings 
of  totally  uninteresting  people.’’  As  to 
the  doings  and  sayings  in  themselves 
I  quite  agree;  as  to  the  people,  no. 
They  were  uninteresting  until  Miss 
Austen  touched  them.  Most  of  them 
are  not  people  we  should  choose  as  our 
companions.  But  they  are  interesting 
to  us  not  because  they  are  clever,  or 
beautiful,  or  because  they  do  great 
Jeeds,  or  undergo  remarkable  adven¬ 
tures,  but  simply  because  they  are  hu¬ 
man.  She  has  shown  us  the  universal 
in  the  particular,  the  beautiful  in  the 
commonplace.  We  know  very  little, 
and  it  is  a  great  part  of  her  art  that 
we  are  kept  in  ignorance,  of  their  in¬ 
ner  life,  and  what  we  do  know  of  it 
is  told  us  in  hints  and  suggestions.  In 
the  real  world  people  do  not  draw  up 
their  chairs  and  recount  to  each  other 
their  history  from  childhood  as  they 
used  to  do  in  old-fashioned  plays.  We 
get  it  by  bints,  by  the  expression  ot  the 
face,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  smile, 
the  tear,  the  flash  of  a  new  thought,  or 
the  involuntary  laugh. 
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By  these  things  we,  rightly  or  wrong¬ 
ly,  according  to  our  insight  and  experi¬ 
ence,  place  them.  So  with  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  these  novels;  there  they  are  with 
ail  their  history  behind  them,  and  their 
little,  pathetically  narrow  life  so  unlike 
ours,  but  interesting,  always  interest¬ 
ing. 

The  other  remark  with  which  I  must 
Join  issue  is  that  the  fact  of  Miss 
Austen’s  work  being  feminine  in  tone 
“implies  a  restricted  range  of  vision.” 
Why  of  course  it  does!  But  had  the 
term  been  “masculine”  instead  of 
“feminine,”  would  not  that  equally 
have  implied  a  restricted  range  of 
vision?  Who  can  claim  an  unrestricted 
range  of  vision?  All  we  can  see  is 
that  very  small  part  which  we  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  seeing.  And 
if  Miss  Austen  has  given  us,  as  she 
has,  perfect  pictures  of  the  women  of 
her  time,  of  their  talk,  their  doings, 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  their  daily 
life;  if  she  has  given  us  an  admirable 
background  in  the  landscape  of  Char- 
mouth  and  Lyme  Regis  and  Ports¬ 
mouth;  if  what  she  has  seen,  she  has 
seen  so  truly,,  so  delicately,  with  so 
womanly  a  sympathy  and  recorded  for 
us  with  so  exquisite  a  grace  as  perhaps 
no  other  has  done,  shall  we  say  of  her 
that  her  range  of  vision  is  restricted? 
Her  heroes  are,  I  grant,  sometimes  lay 
figures,  but  are  they  more  so  than  the 
heroines  of  Scott  or  of  Dickens?  Men’s 
heroines  are  at  least  as  bad  as  wom¬ 
en’s  heroes.  And  the  idea  that  the 
masculine  outlook  is  a  truer  one  than 
the  feminine  is,  I  think,  to  be  combated 
in  the  interests  of  art  A  man’s  out¬ 
look  may  be  wider,  it  is  not  deeper  or 
more  delicately  discriminating.  We 
have  had  women  novelists  who  have 
mnatMBtk  Otntaqr  and  After. 


tried  to  write  like  men  and  have  been 
great  failures.  We  do  not  want  wom¬ 
en  who  try  to  look  at  things  with  a 
man’s  eyes,  or  men  who  try  to  look  at 
things  with  women’s  eyes.  What  we 
want  is  that  both  shall  see  truly,  and 
truly  tell  us  what  they  see  and  how 
they  see  it  We  want  the  woman’s 
touch  in  the  woman’s  work  quite  as 
much  as  we  want  the  man’s  special 
manly  excellence  in  his. 

We  read  Jane  Austen  glibly  if  we 
do  not  find  beneath  all  the  gaiety  and 
the  externality  the  sane,  strong,  sweet 
nature  that  accepted  life  with  all  its 
sorrow,  all  its  deprivations,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  made  the  best  of  it.  I  think, 
after  all,  Macaulay  w'as  not  so  far 
wrong  in  ranking  her  next  to  Sbak- 
spere.  There  teas  something  in  her 
nature  like  his— not  only  the  keen  ob¬ 
servation,  the  sense  of  comedy,  the 
delicate  satire,  the  genial  humanity— 
but  also  the  power  of  getting  outside 
her  own  feeling,  and  projecting,  not 
itself,  but  its  interpreted,  harmonized 
result  in  external  form.  And  she  died 
at  forty-two! 

She  told  us  what  she  saw.  But  the 
finest  portrait  she  has  given  us  reveals, 
I  think,  much  of  her  own  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  character  of  Anne  El¬ 
liot.  Too  modest  to  make  a  great 
claim  for  herself,  she  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  with  more  and  ever  more  re¬ 
nown.  While  she  was  writing,  the 
splendid  romances  of  Scott  were  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  press,  and  he  was  among 
the  first  to  bail  her  great  achievement 
But  to  her  belongs  the  honor  of  show¬ 
ing  us  what  Scott  with  all  his  power 
could  not  show  us— the  charm  and  the 
grace  of  a  perfectly  ordinary  but  sin¬ 
cere  and  loving  woman. 

Annie  Oladstone. 
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The  thanks  of  the  British  nation  are 
due  to  two  eminent  public  servants. 
Sir  Michael  Herbert  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lnurler,  for  the  skilful  and  statesman¬ 
like  way  in  which  they  have  carried 
out  the  negotiations  that  have  ended 
In  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  to  refer 
the  question  of  the  Alaskan  boundary 
to  a  Commission  of  six  members. 
Three  of  these  members  are  to  be 
American  and  three  British,  and  their 
duty  will  bo  to  give  the  true  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  clauses  of  the  Russian 
Treaty  with  Britain  which  lays  down 
the  line  dividing  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia.  If,  as  we  trust,  the  Treaty 
is  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  equally  due  to 
that  body  and  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  for  their  share 
in  the  work.  We  on  this  side  are  nat¬ 
urally  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  get- 
tiag  rid  of  a  tiresome  and  difficult 
question  which  has  repeatedly  threat¬ 
ened  to  throw  a  shadow  over  Anglo- 
American  relations;  but  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  prospect  of  a  settlement 
should  be,  and  we  do  not  doubt  is,  no 
less  real  in  America.  The  Americans 
are  Justly  tenacious  of  their  rights, 
hut  they  are,  we  believe,  sincerely  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  rid  of  all  causes  of  dispute 
^  with  this  country.  They  regard  the 
chance  of  embroilment  between  the 
two  nations  with  quite  as  great  a  dis¬ 
like  as  we  do,  and  are  quite  as  anx¬ 
ious  to  put  an  end  to  all  causes  of  ill- 
feeling.  But  if  the  Alaskan  boundary 
is  once  finally  determined,  and  a  full 
solution  of  the  problem  discovered, 
there  will  practically  remain  nothing 
of  a  positive  nature,  such,  for  Instance, 
as  a  boundary  dispute,  over  which  the 
two  countries  can  quarrel.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  suggest  that  all  grounds  of 
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dispute  between  the  two  nations  will 
be  eliminated— that  is  never  possible 
—but,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  so  definite  as  a  quarrel  about 
froutiers  to  keep  the  two  peoples 
apart.  Granted  that  the  Alaskan  boun¬ 
dary  is  finally  agreed  upon  and  laid 
down,  Canada  will  be  able  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  her  limitless 
natural  resources  without  fear  of  in¬ 
terruption.  Canada  is  naturally  anx¬ 
ious  that  nothing  which  is  rightly  hers 
shall  be  lost  in  the  determination  of 
the  frontier,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  fact  that  she  is  most  vitally 
interested  in  getting  the  matter  put 
outside  the  region  of  controversy.  We 
sincerely  trust,  then,  that  a  spirit  of 
hearty  goodwill,  and  an  intention  to 
finish  the  business  once  and  for  all, 
will  inspire  both  the  British  and  the 
American  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Till  the  Senate  has  ratified  the 
Treaty  the  Commissioners  on  either 
side  will  not  be  appointed,  but  we  may 
safely  presume  that  one  at  least  of  the 
British  members  will  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  would  seem 
the  wisest  plan  to  adopt,  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Mother-country  are  vi¬ 
tally  concerned  in  the  settlement.  It 
is  true  that  if  the  failure  to  settle  the 
boundary  should  ever  unhappily  lead 
to  war,  the  chief  brunt  of  such  a  war 
must  fall  on  Canada,  and  that  she 
would  be  the  prime  sufferer;  but,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  whole  Empire  must,  whatever 
the  ultimate  result,  be  deeply  in¬ 
volved. 

As  the  matter  is  now,  if  not  sub 
iudice,  at  any  rate  about  to  become  sub 
judice,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  boundary  dis¬ 
pute;  but  we  may  without  Injury  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  problems  In- 
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volved.  The  basis  of  the  controversy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Treaty  made  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  England  in  1825. 
To  the  rights  under  this  Treaty,  what¬ 
ever  they  were,  America  succeeded  by 
purchase  when  in  the  year  1867  she 
bought  Alaska  from  the  Czar.  What¬ 
ever  Russia  possessed  in  1807  she 
passed  over  to  America.  Whatever 
we  possessed  in  1807  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  possesses  now,  and  is  part  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  clauses  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  agreed  to  between  the  Russian 
and  British  Governments  in  1825— ar¬ 
ticles  the  third  and  fourth  of  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  Russo-Ameri- 
■can  Treaty  of  1867— run  as  follows  (we 
<luote  the  words  as  given  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
1ns,  a  Canadian  lawyer,  in  his  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  lately  re¬ 
printed  as  a  pamphlet  by  Messrs.  "Vy. 
Tyrrell  and  Co.,  of  Toronto):— 

3.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  possessions  of  the  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  upon  the  coast  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  the  islands  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  north-west,  shall  be  drawn 
in  the  manner  following:  Commencing 
from  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54** 
40m.  north  latitude  and  between  the 
131st  and  the  133rd  degrees  of  west 
longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich),  the 
said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north 
along  the  channel  called  Portland 
Channel,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the 
continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude;  from  the  last- 
mentioned  point  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  situated  parallel  to  the 
coast,  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longi¬ 
tude  (of  the  same  meridian);  and  final¬ 
ly,  from  the  said  point  of  intersection, 
the  said  meridian  line  of  the  14l8t  de¬ 
gree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the 
Frosen  Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  be¬ 
tween  the  Russian  and  British  posses¬ 
sions  on  the  continent  of  America  to 
the  north-west. 


• 

4.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  iaid  down  in  the  preceding 
article,  it  is  understood,  first,  that  the 
island  called  Prince  of  Waies  Island 
shall  belong  wholly  to  Russia;  second, 
that  wherever  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  which  extend  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  50th 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of 
west  longitude,  shall  prove  to  be  of  a 
distance  of  more  than  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  Ocean,  the  limit  be¬ 
tween  the  British  possessions  and  the 
strip  of  coast  (la  lislbre  de  cOte),  which 
is  to  belong  to  Russia  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  par¬ 
allel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast,  and 
which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance 
of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom  (et 
qui  ne  pourra  jamais  en  fitre  filoign^e 
que  de  10  lieues  marines). 

6.  It  is  understood  that  the  subjects 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter  they  may  arrive,  whether 
from  the  Ocean,  or  from  the  interior 
of  the  Continent,  shall,  for  ever,  enjoy 
the  right  of  navigating  freely,  and 
without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all 
the  rivers  and  streams  which,  in  their 
course  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  may 
cross  the  line  (traverseront  la  ligne)  of 
demarcation  upon  the  strip  of  coast 
described  in  Article  III.  of  the  present 
Convention. 

This  is  the  Treaty  to  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  have  to  find  the  interpre¬ 
tation.  It  is  evident  that  the  real  crux 
of  the  problem  is  to  determine  what 
is  the  ocean  and  what  the  coast  to 
whose  windings,  at  thirty  miles  dis¬ 
tance  inland,  a  line  shall  be  drawn 
parallel.  The  Treaty  evidently  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  to  the  Russians  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum  a  strip  of  territory  parallel  to 
the  windings  of  the  coast  thirty  miles 
broad.  If  the  coast  had  consisted  of 
wide  stretches  of  sand,  it  would  have 
been  easy  enough  to  draw  a  line  in¬ 
land  parallel  thereto  and  thirty  miles 
broad.  But  unfortunately  the  coast  is 
deeply  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea. 
When  are  the  shores  of  these  arms 
part  of  the  coast,  and  when  do  they 
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cease  to  be  coast?  Are  we  first  to  lay 
down,  as  It  were,  a  kind  of  artificial 
coast-line,  cutting  the  mouths  of  the 
estuaries,  and  measure  from  that  thirty 
miles  inland,  or  are  we  to  follow  up 
the  arms  of  the  sea  in  all  their  wind¬ 
ings,  and  measure  the  thirty  miles  in¬ 
land  from,  say,  where  the  salt  water 
ceases,  as  the  place  where  the  shore 
ends?  We  will  not  attempt  to  answer 
any  of  these  questions,  but  will  only 
say  again  that  everything  will  depend 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
“coast.”  It  does  seem  to  us,  however, 
difl[icult  to  Imagine  that  when  the 
Treaty  asserts  that  the  coast  is  the 
place  from  which  the  measurement  is 
to  be  taken,  it  means  anything  but 
actual  mainland,— i.e.,  conterminous 
land,  and  excluding  all  islands.  Again, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  prime  object  of 
the  Treaty  was  to  give  the  Russians 
a  strip— liai^rc,  or  fringe,  is  the  word 
in  the  Treaty— of  not  less  than  thirty 
miles  broad,  the  whole  way  along  the 
shore  of  the  mainland.  If  this  was 
not  intended,  why  should  Article  VI. 
have  so  carefully  protected  British 
subjects  in  the  right  of  free  naviga¬ 
tion  of  all  the  rivers  and  streams, 
which  but  for  that  stipulation  would 
have  been  barred  by  the  strip  of  Rus¬ 
sian  territory.  As  we  understand  the 
Treaty,  the  idea  of  the  coast  in  the 
minds  of  the  diplomatists  who  drew 
It  up  was  not  political  but  geographi¬ 
cal.  They  did  not  go  into  questions 
like  those  of  territorial  waters  or  of 
the  distances  between  headlands,  but 
simply  thought  of  the  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  as  a  strip  thirty  miles  broad, 
following  the  coastline  as  nearly  as  it 
could.  The  fact  that  the  phrase  “the 

The  Spectator. 


windings  of  the  coast”  was  used 
seems  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  diplo¬ 
matists  who  made  the  Treaty  did  in 
the  case  of  the  big  inlets  mean  to  fol¬ 
low  them  round  with  a  thirty-mile 
radius. 

But  we  are  losing  touch  of  our  de¬ 
termination  not  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  merits  of  the  dispute,  and  will  say 
no  more  on  such  matters.  Before, 
however,  we  leave  the  subject  we 
must  ask  the  Canadians,  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  statesmen  of  the  Dominion  on 
both  sides  in  politics,  to  look  at  the 
matter  in  the  broadest  possible  way, 
and  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  to  allow 
public  opinion  to  drift  into  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  expecting  that,  merits  or  no 
merits,  the  Mother-country  must  stand 
up  for  her  daughter-land.  The  prob¬ 
lem  must,  in  our  view,  be  approached 
in  the  interests  of  Canada  in  the  most 
reasonable  spirit,  and  the  Canadians 
must  not  expect  the  British  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  act  In  any  but  a  strictly  Ju¬ 
dicial  capacity.  The  same  spirit  must 
be  looked  for  from  the  Americans.  If 
the  Commissioners  on  both  sides  will 
only  adopt  such  an  attitude,  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  ought  to  be  arrived 
at.  But  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  do  their  work  In  such  a  spirit,  they 
must  be  able  to  feel  that  if  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  definite  decision,  either 
unanimously  or  by  a  majority,  such 
decision  must  be  loyally  accepted  and 
acted  on  by  both  sides.  Nothing  takes 
the  heart  out  of  Commissions,  and 
spoils  their  work,  more  than  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  work  in  hand,  when  it 
is  accomplished,  may  possibly  be 
thrown  over  by  the  principals. 
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TRULY  FORGIVEN  TRULY  FORGIVES. 

Brother,  forgive  to-day, 

I^t,  having  made  delay. 

By  some  white  bed  thou  say: 

“What  peace  can  I  allow? 

My  peace  Is  nothing  now: 

God’s  peace  Is  on  his  brow.” 

Frederick  Langhridgc. 


THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  MACEDONIA. 


Extreme  reserve  and  seeming  uncon¬ 
cern  have  for  some  years  past  charac¬ 
terized  Russia’s  policy  In  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  After  having  intervened 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  almost  as  If  these  States 
were  provinces  of  her  empire,  she  sud¬ 
denly  withdrew  her  hand  and  let  things 
take  their  own  course  there.  This  new 
line  of  policy  was  struck  out  almost 
immediately  after  the  retirement  of  her 
two  energetic  and  enterprising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  MM.  Hltrovo  and  Perslanl, 
whose  aim  it  had  been  to  copy  in  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Servia  the  methods  employed 
by  General  Ignatieff  in  Turkey.  And 
in  truth  it  was  high  time,  for  excess  of 
solicitude  had  defeated  its  own  ends, 
and  the  two  Slavonic  States  were  be¬ 
ing  irresistibly  drawn  within  Austria’s 
sphere  of  attraction.  Moreover,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  Russia’s  interests 
had  meanwhile  swung  round  from  the 
Near  to  the  Far  East,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  theretofore  given  to  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  was  thenceforward  claimed 
by  the  Gulf  of  Petchill.  But  in  order 
effectually  to  prevent  awkward  sur¬ 
prises,  which  might  cause  a  sudden 
explosion  in  the  powder-magazine  of 
Europe,  Russia  signed  a  convention 
with  Austria-Hungary  in  virtue  of 
which  the  two  States  were  to  play 
the  part  of  policemen,  to  each  of 


whom  was  assigned  his  separate  beat. 

But  the  hopes  founded  on  this  re¬ 
versal  of  Russia’s  traditional  policy 
have  not  been  justided  by  the  results. 
The  Slavs  of  the  Balkans  pant  for  vis¬ 
ible  and  tangible  tokens  of  her  goodwill 
as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brooks,  and  having  asked  for  the  bread 
of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty  are  disap¬ 
pointed  and  dissatisfied  with  the  stone 
of  the  Russo-Austrian  Convention. 
During  the  past  few  years  they  have 
received  little  from  Russia  except  cold 
counsel  and  occasionally  veiled  threats. 
Latterly,  indeed,  a  slight  improvement 
took  place  and  a  sop  was  thrown  to 
Servia  in  the  shape  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  election  of  the  Patriarch  Fir- 
milian,  and  a  bone  to  Bulgaria  in  the 
form  of  the  visit  of  the  Russian  squad¬ 
ron,  the  Shipka  festivities  and  a  sorely 
needed  loan.  But  sweet  words  butter 
no  parsnips,  and  although  promises 
may  make  friends,  performance  alone 
can  keep  them.  Those  slight  tokens  of 
goodwill  then,  to  which  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Consul  in  Mitrovltsa  has 
since  been  added,  were  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance.  Little  by  little  mistrust 
of  Russia  began  to  sour  the  sentiments 
of  the  Slavs  towards  their  powerful 
elder  brother,  and  the  Macedonians  in 
particular  determined  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  seeing  that  nobody  else  would 
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help  them.  And,  what  was  still  worse, 
a  strong  party  was  formed  eleven 
years  ago  in  the  three  Provinces  of 
Ueskub  (Kossovo),  Salonica  and  Mon- 
astir,  whose  members,  turning  away 
from  the  Serbs  and  Bulgarians  by 
whom  they  bad  been  abandoned  to 
their  fate,  inscribed  upon  their  banner 
the  strange  device:  "Macedonia  for  the 
Macedonians.”  J’or  the  first  six  years 
this  party  carefully  prepared  the 
masses,  enrolling  every  able-bodied 
man  in  its  ranks,  creating  secret  tri¬ 
bunals,  appointing  an  all-powerful  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  inaugurating  a  regime 
which,  were  it  not  voluntarily  accept¬ 
ed,  might  aptly  be  termed  a  reign  of 
terror.  During  the  five  ensuing  years 
purely  “practical”  needs  were  studied; 
arms  were  smuggled  in,  the  peasants 
were  drilled,  funds  collected,  and  now 
at  last,  all  preparations  being  com¬ 
pleted,  the  insurrection  was  announced 
for  Spring  this  year. 

It  was  then  that  Count  Lamsdorff  set 
out  for  Sofia  and  Belgrade  to  calm  the 
excitement,  dispel  the  misgivings  and 
restore  the  faith  of  the  Slavs  in  Rus¬ 
sian  friendship,  to  awaken  hopes  for 
the  down-trodden  Christians,  and  to 
hinder  the  outbreak  in  Macedonia.  And 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  has  accomplished  in 
a  large  measure  the  first  part  of  the 
task  he  had  set  himself.  The  Serbs 
are  now  relatively  quiet,  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  apparently  patient,  and  Turkey 
seemingly  pliant.  If  the  situation  only 
continues  one  might  almost  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  believe  that  the  storm- 
cloud  will  disappear,  and  peace,  if  not 
plenty,  prevail  once  more  in  Macedonia. 

One  factor,  however,  seems  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  all  these  hopeful  forecasts  of 
semi-official  and  official  organs;  a  fac¬ 
tor,  too,  whose  attitude  may  easily  up¬ 
set  the  most  careful  calculations  of 
diplomatists.  Macedonia,  whose  fate 
is  in  the  balance,  must  be  pacified  as 
well  as  Servla  and  Bulgaria,  and  on 


the  Macedonians  Count  Lamsdorff  has 
no  effective  means  of  putting  pressure. 
Perhaps  the  promised  reforms  would, 
if  they  were  speedily  enough  embodied 
in  working  institutions,  content  the 
Christians  of  the  disturbed  provinces? 
Precisely  there  lies  the  kernel  of  the 
matter.  If  the  promises  lately  lavished 
upon  that  ill-starred  people  can  indeed 
be  carried  out,  and  if  they  really  make 
for  peace,  justice  and  prosperity,  then 
the  problem  will  be  successfully  solved 
and  the  Spring  rising  adjourned  sine 
die.  And  as  the  political  outlook  de¬ 
pends  solely  upon  these  two  conditions 
it  Is  well  worth  while  Inquiring  what 
chances  they  stand  of  being  realized. 

Genuine  reforms  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  three  provinces  known  as 
Macedonia  were  promised  by  Turkey 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Powers  that 
signed  the  Berlin  Treaty  over  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  That  promise  was  not 
fulfilled  by  the  Porte  nor  seriously 
insisted  upon  by  the  Powers.  This 
neglect  doubtless  constituted  a  gross 
breach  of  faith  from  an  ethical  point 
of  view,  but  regarded  in  the  light  of 
international  politics  it  was  a  stern 
necessity.  For  the  clause  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Treaty  dealing  with  the  Christians 
of  Macedonia  may  well  be  likened 
to  the  compact  on  which  a  so-called 
“American  Duel”  is  based:  it  compels 
one  of  the  two  principals  to  take  his 
own  life  and  is  therefore  null  and  void. 
In  truth,  Turkey  could  not  make  ex¬ 
istence  easy  for  her  Christian  subjects 
in  the  provinces  of  Macedonia  without 
entirely  losing  her  hold  upon  them,  as 
she  lost  her  grip  on  Eastern  Roumella 
and  on  Crete.  The  one  thing  follows 
upon  the  other  as  necessarily  as  a 
physical  effect  upon  a  physical  cause. 
And  Turkey  knowing  this  refused  to 
make  a  move,  while  the  Signatory 
Powers,  equally  well  aware  of  'It, 
shrank  from  compelling  her.  Diplo¬ 
matic  pressure  was  indeed  tried  and 
found  unavailing,  while  armed  inter- 
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veatiou  was  eschewed  as  dangerous. 
Furthermore,  not  only  was  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  stake, 
but  the  loyalty  of  the  Sultan’s  subjects 
in  other  portions  of  his  dominions  was 
dependent  upon  his  refusal  to  set  the 
Giaours  above  the  faithful.  And  so 
manifest  were  these  facts  that  it  was 
held  to  be  impossible  to  insert  even  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  and  introduce 
the  sorely-needed  reforms  little  by 
little.  The  problem  therefore,  fairly 
stated,  amounted  to  what  philosophers 
would  term  an  antinomy:  on  the  one 
hand  the  Christians  of  the  three  prov¬ 
inces  could  not  go  on  living  without 
some  measure  of  social  and  political 
reform,  and  on  the  other  hand  Turkey 
was  unable  to  grant  them  any  real  con¬ 
cessions  without  exposing  herself  to 
ruin;  while  the  Powers,  owing  to  mis¬ 
trust  and  Jealousy  among  themselves, 
could  not  afford  to  re-open  the  Near 
Eastern  Question  by  coercing  her. 
Those  were  the  reasons  which  impelled 
me,  in  an  anonymous  article  on  Mace¬ 
donia,  which  appeared  in  this  “Re¬ 
view”  nearly  eight  years  ago,  to  write: 
“Macedonia,  like  the  Slough  of  De¬ 
spond,  is  a  Tlace  that  cannot  be  mend¬ 
ed’  until  Turkish  rule  there  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.”  ‘ 

Now  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
nothing  has  taken  place  since  then  to 
render  that  formidable  problem  less 
difficult  of  solution,  while  much  has 
happened  to  make  it  far  more  pressing 
than  before.  The  material  plight  of 
the  Christians,  for  instance,  is  worse 
than  it  was— has,  in  fact,  passed  the 
bounds  of  the  endurable— while  their 
fitness  for  self-government  has  grown 
enormously,  thanks  to  the  number 
of  schools  founded  among  them  by 
Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Roumanians  and 
Greeks,  and  to  the  political  education 
given  to  the  people  by  interested  agents 
from  the  Balkan  States.  But  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  measure  the  fear  and  ha- 

1  Oontemporary  Rerlew,  September  189S,  p.  823. 


tred  of  any  and  every  improvement  in 
the  lot  of  the  Christians  which  every 
Turk  feels  and  displays  has  been  in¬ 
tensified.  Thus  there  is  not  a  Vali,  a 
Kaimakam,  or  even  a  simple  Zaptieh 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  who  is  not  resolved  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  lies  in  his  power  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  the  Porte  and  the  Sultan 
to  introduce  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  reform.  No  Mussulman  will  enter¬ 
tain  the  notion  of  equal  rights  for  the 
Giaour  and  the  Mohammedan  and  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  country  can  justly  blame  them. 
For  reforms  doled  out  to  the  Christians 
mean  Increased  disabilities  imposed 
upon  the  Moslems.  It  is  as  if  one  were 
to  distribute  to  two  armies  highly  im¬ 
proved  weapons  which  only  one  of  the 
belligerents  knew  how  to  wield.  Both 
elements  of  the  population  are  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  crying  misrule,  and  to  bestow 
upon  the  Christians  even  the  elemen¬ 
tary  rights  demanded  for  them  by  the 
Powers  would  be  to  impose  upon  the 
Turkish  inhabitants  the  task  of  baking 
a  double  tale  of  bricks  without  straw. 
And  this  no  true  believer  can  be  rea¬ 
sonably  expected  to  assent  to,  much 
less  honestly  to  work  for.  Hence  the 
number  of  enemies  to  all  innovations 
is  so  great  that  they  can  and  will 
thwart  every  honest  endeavor  made  by 
Hilmi  Pasha,  who  is  alone  and  with¬ 
out  helpers,  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
the  Christians.  For  it  is  administra¬ 
tors  rather  than  laws  that  are  needed. 
It  was  men  not  measures  that  ruined 
Macedonia  as  they  depopulated  Crete 
and  turned  districts  of  Armenia  into  a 
wilderness.  And  it  is  not  merely  a  few 
pai)er  reforms— which  the  Sultan  him¬ 
self  has  over  and  over  again  promised 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century— 
that  can  now  give  peace  and  security 
to  a  people  whose  lives  and  property 
still  remain  in  the  power  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  realization  of 
those  reforms. 
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If  tlieu  It  was  found  to  be  chimerical 
to  realize  the  most  moderate  reforms 
in  small  doses  spread  over  tw'enty-four 
years,  is  it  within  the  domain  of  things 
possible  to  make  an  almost  clean  slate 
and  fill  It  with  concessions  to  the 
Giaours  to  be  realized  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months?  That  any  such  hope  should 
have  been  entertained  by  statesmen  or 
politicians  is  incredible,  and  without 
such  a  prospect  lasting  peace  is  impos¬ 
sible.  The  Porte,  clearly  discerning 
the  real  Issues,  is  preparing  for  war, 
and  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to  blame 
her.  If  Turkey  has  a  right  to  exist— 
and  the  Powers  are  very  prompt  to  as¬ 
sert  that  she  has— she  possesses  an 
equally  good  right  to  defend  herself 
against  all  attempts  to  imperil  her  po¬ 
litical  existence.  But  there  are  facts 
of  yet  another  order  which  clearly 
point  to  the  futility  of  treating  nation¬ 
al  disorders  with  paper  remedies.  The 
people  of  Macedonia,  whose  weal  the 
Great  Powers  profess  to  have  in  view, 
will  have  none  of  those  make-believe 
reforms,  and  for  reasons  which  it  may 
be  well  to  hear  before  condemning. 
The  one  condition  which  must  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon  before  the  well-meaning 
measures  proposed  by  Russia  and  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  can  be  adopted,  is  that 
the  Christians  in  Macedonia  should  lay 
aside  their  hostility  to  the  Turks,  for¬ 
get  their  grievances  for  the  time  being, 
and  stand  on  their  good  behavior.  And 
this  condition  will  not.  nay  cannot,  be 
fulfilled.  The  reason  why  is  contained 
in  certain  facts  which  I  set  forth  as 
trustworthy,  among  hundreds  of  others 
which  are  either  grossly  exaggerated 
or  wholly  fictitious.  The  Russian  Vice- 
Consul  in  Philippopolis,  M.  Westman, 
and  the  Russian  Minister  in  Sofia,  M. 
Bakhmetieff,  and  his  self-sacrificing 
American  wife,  have  winnowed  the 
chaff  of  all  these  stories  from  the 
wheat  by  personal  investigation  on  the 
spot,  and  the  details  which  I  am  about 
to  give  are  known  to  the  Russian  Gov¬ 


ernment  and  appreciated  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people. 

The  insurrection  in  Macedonia 
planned  by  outsiders  and  fi.\ed  for  last 
autumn  proved  abortive.  The  first  shot 
should  have  been  fired  in  August,  but 
the  members  of  the  revolutionary  agen¬ 
cies  which  organized  the  scheme  quar¬ 
relled  among  themselves  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  held  during  that  month  in  Sofia, 
and  then  split  up  into  hostile  factions. 
In  the  committee  of  one  of  these  sec¬ 
tions,  General  Tsontsheflf  occupied  the 
foremost  position,  and  he  resolved  on 
his  own  initiative  to  stir  up  the  Mace¬ 
donians  to  rebellion.  Now  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  commit¬ 
tees  are  composed  of  so-called  outsid- 
ders— that  is  to  say,  mainly  Macedoni¬ 
an  refugees  in  Bulgaria,  and  that 
w’hether  their  aim  be  to  get  the  prov¬ 
inces  annexed  to  Bulgaria  or  Servia, 
or  to  demand  simple  autonomy,  they 
meet  with  but  little  sympathy  and  less 
active  support  in  Macedonia  itself 
where  there  is  a  very  intelligent  native 
organization  in  favor  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Tsontsheflf  was  therefore  left 
largely  to  his  own  resources.  On  the 
23rd  of  September  his  adjutant,  Nikol- 
oflf,  crossed  the  frontier,  but  owing  to 
the  Shipka  festivities,  it  was  not  until 
the  15th  of  October  that  Tsontsheflf 
himself,  who  had  meanwhile  escaped 
from  prison,  took  the  field.  The  scene 
of  action  was  the  valley  of  the  Struma, 
which  a  week  later  was  wholly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Turks,  and  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  which  had  hardly  even  fiashed, 
suddenly  fizzled  and  went  out.  The  na¬ 
tives  warned  by  their  own  committee 
had  generally  held  aloof. 

But  there  were  people  among  them 
who,  not  content  with  holding  back, 
resolved  to  act  In  the  spirit  of  the  ad¬ 
monitions  vouchsafed  to  them  by  the 
Great  Powers,  and  ordered  the  revpln- 
tlonary  bands  to  quit  the  country,  and 
when  the  latter  refused,  actually  drove 
them  off  with  arms  in  their  hands.  By 
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Bulgarians  and  Europeans  this  attitude 
might  be  blamed  as  unpatriotic  or 
lauded  as  prudent,  but  in  any  and 
every  case  the  Turks  ought  to  have 
been  delighted  with  such  conduct.  That 
they  should  punish  the  active  rebels  as 
they  did,  with  a  fiendish  refinement  of 
cruelty,  was  perhaps  to  be  expected, 
but  that  they  could  have  turned 
against  the  men  of  order  who  with¬ 
stood  the  insurgents  seems  Incredible, 
and  yet  it  is  true. 

Nor  is  that  all.  When  the  people 
had  gone  home  the  Turks  came  to 
search  for  arms.  The  peasants  denied 
that  they  possessed  any,  and  then  the 
work  of  torture  began.  All  who  could 
ran  away,  and,  owing  to  the  height  of 
the  mountain  passes  and  the  enormous 
snowdrifts,  had  to  leave  their  wives 
and  children  behind.  Before  this  ca¬ 
lamity  overtook  the  place,  the  district 
of  Razlog  had  twelve  hamlets  and 
3.665  Bulgarian  houses  containing 
about  25,000  inmates.  Of  these  Ma¬ 
dame  Bakhmetieff,  the  American  wife 
of  the  Russian  Minister  in  Sofia,  count¬ 
ed  961  fugitives,  besides  some  hundreds 
who  found  a  refuge  in  the  Pesht- 
shersky  district.  The  entire  number 
of  able-bodied  men  driven  away  from 
Razlog  alone  is  about  1,500!* 

In  that  loyal  and  well-conducted  dis¬ 
trict  there  were  fourteen  churches  with 
twenty-two  priests;  of  the  latter  eight 
escaped  to  Bulgaria,  one  was  killed, 
one  arrested,  and  the  fate  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  unknown.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  priest  who  having 
made  good  his  escape  found  an  asylum 
in  the  Principality,  their  Churches  were 
defiled  and  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  remaining 
peasants  are  said  to  have  perished  on 
the  way  over  the  mountains.  Over 
one-third,  therefore,  of  the  male  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  best  behaved  district  of 
Macedonia  has  been  thus  forced  to  fiee 
the  country.  Can  it  be  seriously  be- 

*  Cf.  “Noroye  Vremya,”  2Stb  January,  1908. 


lieved  that  with  this  example  before 
them,  the  natives  of  the  three  prov¬ 
inces  will  be  fired  to  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise  next  Spring?  Have  the  Powers 
who  exhort  the  Christians  to  keep  the 
peace  and  await  the  coming  of  the  re¬ 
forms  refiected  on  the  fate  in  store  for 
those  who  act  upon  that  advice? 

At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  people  of  Razlog  fared  a 
little  better  than  some  of  their  rebel¬ 
lious  neighbors.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Madame  Bakhmetieff— who  travelled 
about  in  the  deep  snow  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  22  Celsius  below  freezing 
point,  to  bring  succor  to  the  fugitives 
—for  saying  that  two  priests  of  the 
villages  of  Oranoff  and  Padesh  were 
tortured  in  a  manner  which  suggests 
the  story  of  St.  Lawrence’s  death.  They 
were  not  exactly  laid  on  gridirons,  but 
they  were  hung  over  a  fire  and  burned 
with  red  hot  irons.*  In  the  Djumaisk 
District  six  churches  were  destroyed, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Elias  was  turned 
into  a  stable,  while  the  shrine  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  same  saint  in  Shelesnitza 
was  converted  into  a  water  closet.  The 
churches  of  Padesh,  Troskoff  and  Ser- 
blnoff  were  razed  to  the  ground;  tha 
school  buildings  in  the  Djumaisk  Dis¬ 
trict  were  used  as  barracks,  and  the 
teachers  put  in  prison  or  obliged  to 
flee. 

The  horror  of  the  situation  is  inten¬ 
sified,  Madame  Bakhmetieff  says,  by 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  fugi¬ 
tives  have  been  driven  back  by  the 
Turks  into  the  interior  southwards  to¬ 
wards  Seres,  where  their  horrible  suf¬ 
ferings  and  their  miserable  end  will  be 
hidden  from  ali  who  might  give  them 
help  or  pity.* 

The  Great  Powers  are  not  ignorant  of 
these  facts:  and  details  far  more  har¬ 
rowing  are  in  their  possession.  The 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Italy  called  at  the  Russian 
Embassy  and  took  copious  extracts 

*  Ibidem.  *  Ibidem. 
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from  Madame  Bakhmetleff’s  Memo- 
rauda,  which  they  forwarded  to  their 
respective  Governments.  Tsar  Nich¬ 
olas,  on  learning  the  facts,  at  once  sent 
ten  thousand  roubles  for  those  refu¬ 
gees  who  had  escaped  with  their  lives 
Into  Bulgaria,  and  then,  but  not  before, 
the  Bulgarian  Government,  theretofore 
fearful  of  offending  the  Great  Powers, 
voted  about  five  thousand  pounds  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings.  But  the 
other  Governments  either  remained 
wholly  indifferent  or  admonished  the 
Macedonians  to  keep  the  peace  or  else 
be  prepared  to  be  left  to  their  fate! 

The  Russian  Vice-Consul  at  Phlllp- 
popolis,  M.  Westman,  crossed  over  Into 
Macedonia  in  order  to  verify  the  In¬ 
credible  statements  of  many  of  the 
fugitives,  and  the  startling  results  of 
his  Investigations  were  sent  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  In  St.  Petersburg.  Among 
other  interesting  facts  he  there  informs 
his  Government  that  a  belt  of  territory 
thlry  versts  broad,  running  parallel  to 
the  frontier,  typifies  the  abomination 
of  desolation:  the  churches  having 
been  defiled  and  the  villages  partly 
burned  to  the  ground,  while  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  have  fied  no  one  knows  whither. 
In  the  Interior  of  the  country  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  said  to  be  equally  bad,  but 
this  statement  he  had  no  means  of 
verifying.  He  beheld  quite  enough, 
however,  to  perceive  that  the  era  of  re¬ 
forms  is  being  Inaugurated  in  a  very 
incongruous  fashion.  On  reading  some 
of  those  experiences  of  his,  one  begins 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  exhor¬ 
tations  and  promises  of  the  Great  Pow¬ 
ers  fall  upon  deaf  ears  in  Macedonia. 
M.  Westman  declares  that  he  saw 
women  who  had  run  away  to  save  their 
honor  and  their  lives,  and  were  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  mountain  fastnesses 
where  the  snow  lay  several  feet  deep; 
and  the  wretched  creatures  were  in  an 
almost  naked  state.  Some  of  them,  he 
adds,  had  trudged  along  on  foot,  fioun- 

•  “Novoye  Vremya,'*  20th  Jannary,  190S. 


deriug  in  the  snows  for  twenty  con¬ 
secutive  days  with  no  shred  of  clothing 
but  their  chemises.  Forty  of  the  wom¬ 
en  who  reached  Dubnitsa  and  were 
cared  for  by  Madame  Bakbmetieff, 
were  about  to  become  mothers.  He  met 
tiny,  bright-eyed  little  girls  with  disfig¬ 
ured  faces  fitfully  crying,  fitfully  quiv¬ 
ering  in  every  limb,  with  manifest 
signs  of  having  received  a  terrible  ner¬ 
vous  shock,  knowing  what  he  knew 
of  Turkish  methods  with  female  chil¬ 
dren,  he  shrank  from  questioning  them 
about  the  cause  of  their  suffering. 
Many  of  the  women  and  children 
reached  Bulgaria  in  a  woeful  plight, 
with  lacerated  feet,  wounded  bodies, 
undermined  constitutions.  Madame 
Bakbmetieff  bad  most  of  those  whose 
lives  were  In  danger  taken  care  of  in 
Improvised  hospitals.  To  the  others, 
bread  and  rough  but  warm  clothing 
were  distributed.  Most  of  these  mis¬ 
ery-stricken  women  and  men  were  al¬ 
most  naked,  wasted  to  skeletons,  with 
dull  sunken  eyes  and  pinched  cheeks. 
Several  were  mutilated  or  disfigured, 
and  the  livid  welts,  the  open  wounds, 
the  horrible  marks  of  the  red-hot  pin¬ 
cers  with  which  they  had  been  tortured 
were  witnessed  by  all.’  It  was  espe¬ 
cially  heart-rending  to  see  mothers 
covered  with  scanty  rags  which  could 
not  shield  from  the  bitter  cold  the  help¬ 
less  babes  who  were  slowly  dying  at 
their  milkless  breasts.’ 

Fancy  a  set  of  realistic  pictures  of 
scenes  like  those  painted  say  by  Ver- 
eshtshaghin,  and  entitled,  “On  the  eve 
of  the  Reforms!”  What  a  curious  yet 
all-sufficient  commentary  It  would  form 
on  the  ethics  of  Turkish  promises  and 
Christian  politics! 

Madame  Bakbmetieff,  who  has  wit¬ 
nessed  those  living  and  dying  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  history  of  the  Reforms,  is 
a  strong,  healthy,  warm-hearted  wom¬ 
an.  Were  it  otherwise,  she  neither 
could  nor  would  have  travelled  for  a 

•  Iblden. 
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whole  week  iu  22  degrees  of  frost 
(Celsius),  sleeping  at  night  on  a  bare 
wooden  bench— while  the  water  in  the 
jug  and  the  ink  in  the  bottle  were 
frozen  '—solely  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting,  saying  and  comforting  those 
women  and  children  who,  more  lucky 
than  hundreds  of  their  kin,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  escaping  from  their  pursuers. 
Yet  this  lady  tells  us  that  the  stories 
of  these  living  skeletons,*the  moans  of 
the  shivering  children,  the  looks  of  the 
dying  women  seared  her  soul  with 
grief  and  haunted  her  in  her  slumbers. 
If  ever  those  stories  are  published  in 
full,  they  should  be  bound  together 
with  the  volume  yet  to  be  written 
which  will  record  the  history  of  the 
fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  two 
narratives  will  supplement  and  explain 
each  other. 

The  flight  of  the  Macedonians  was 
the  outcome  of  a  general  panic,  which 
paralyzing  reason,  imparted  the  energy 
of  madness  to  wild  fear.  The  abortive 
October  rising  had  but  given  a  pretext 
to  the  Turks  to  wreak  the  vengeance 
which  for  years  they  had  been  medi¬ 
tating,  and  so  ghastly  were  the  inhu¬ 
man  forms  it  now  assumed  that  name¬ 
less  dread  fell  upon  the  people  and 
drove  them  to  the  mountains,  to  the 
glens,  to  caves,  any  whither  from  tor¬ 
ture  into  death  by  hunger,  or  a  more 
merciful  end  in  the  snows  which  lay 
piled  upon  the  ground  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet  Most  people  fled  madly,  with¬ 
out  money  or  overclothes,  the  boys  and 
men  had  no  covering  for  their  heads, 
many  of  the  women  were  without 
aught  but  their  nightgowns.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  numbers  escaped  from  flend- 
Ish  tortures  only  to  lose  their  lives  on 
the  pathless  hills.* 

Rarely  did  whole  families  manage  to 
keep  together,  though  some  examples 
of  this  were  met  with,  and  several  of 
the  rebels  in  the  Valley  of  the  Struma 

»  “NoToye  Vremyt,”  20th  Jannary,  1003. 
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succeeded  even  in  driving  some  of  their 
cattle  before  them.  Worst  of  all  was 
the  lot  of  the  peaceful  portion  of  the 
population  because,  taken  by  surprise, 
they  fled  wildly  and  aimlessly  as  from 
a  destructive  earthquake,  a  cosmic  dis¬ 
turbance,  or  consuming  Are  from  heav¬ 
en.  Women  weeping  for  their  lost 
children,  little  girls  crying  for  their 
slain  parents,  old  folks  limping  or  tot¬ 
tering  with  lacerated  feet  and  shriv¬ 
elled  bodies,  lamenting  that  they  had 
lived  to  see  all  their  descendants  cut 
off  at  one  fell  stroke,  were  met  with 
by  Madame  Bakhmetieff  and  her  help¬ 
ers.  Here  and  there  were  children  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  driven  forwards 
by  sheer  cold  and  hunger,  despite  the 
fear  which  made  them  quake  at  every 
sound  and  start  at  every  breath  of 
wind. 

Madame  Bakhmetieff  declares  that 
she  thus  met  numbers  of  half-naked 
wretches— their  names  and  story  are 
recorded  in  her  notes— whom  she  cared 
for  in  her  makeshift  hospitals  and  tem¬ 
porary  refuges.  On  removing  the  frost- 
stiffened  rags  that  still  hung  round 
them,  the  sight  of  the  open  wounds 
caused  the  hearts  of  the  onlookers  to 
sink  within  them.  Many  of  these  hor¬ 
rible  sores  and  indelible  marks  were 
produced  by  red-hot  pincers,  or  the  In¬ 
strument  known  as  “falaga.”  •  Some 
episodes  of  this  awful  exodus  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  reproduced  In  an  age  and  coun¬ 
try  wont  to  eschew  the  use  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  and  loathsome,  even  in  the  en¬ 
nobling  service  of  humanity.  But 
some  of  the  less  distressing  examples 
of  Turkish  methods  should  And  a  place 
in  any  account  of  Macedonia  which  can 
justly  lay  claim  to  historical  accuracy. 
One  of  the  women  in  Dubnltsa,  who 
seemd  more  dead  than  alive,  was  asked 
by  the  kindhearted  lady  why  she 
looked  so  utterly  crushed  in  spirit,  now 
that  the  danger  had  passed  and  life,  at 

*  Photographs  of  groaps  of  these  safferers  bSTS 
been  taken  and  can  be  prodnced. 
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auy  rate,  was  safe.  Amid  tears  and 
sighs  and  convulsive  quiverings  of  the 
body  the  poor  creature  told  the  sicken¬ 
ing  story  of  how  her  brother  had  had 
his  head  cut  off  before  her  eyes,  after 
which  she  had  to  stand  by  while  the 
ruffians  chopped  up  his  body  into  frag¬ 
ments.  Several  witnessed  tbe  agony 
of  their  tender  daughters,  children  of 
from  ten  to  thirteen— and  heard  their 
piercing  cries  as  the  men  who  wore 
the  Sultan’s  coat  subjected  them  to 
nameless  violence.  Numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren  succumbed  to  these  diabolical  as¬ 
saults,  their  last  looks  being  turned  on 
their  helpless  parents  or  their  smoking 
homes.  In  one  place  two  children— one 
aged  eighteen  months,  the  other  four 
years— had  their  skulls  split  open  by 
the  soldiers.  Other  little  girls  and  boys 
were  deliberately  and  methodically  tor¬ 
tured  to  death,  while  a  place  was  as¬ 
signed  to  their  fathers  and  mothers 
where  they  were  forced  to  listen  to  the 
agonizing  screams  and  watch  the  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  tender  bodies  each 
time  that  the  once  pretty  faces  were 
slowly  lowered  into  the  fire  into  which 
Turkish  pepper  had  been  plentifully 
scattered.  This  is  in  truth  a  form  of 
torture  which  only  a  devil  could  have 
invented;  for  long  before  death  re¬ 
leases  the  tiny  mite,  the  eyes  are  said 
to  start  from  their  sockets  and  burst.'” 

No  human  being  can  even  hear  of 
those  horrors  without  a  physical  shud¬ 
der  and  acute  moral  pain  at  the 
thought  that  such  things  should  be 
done  on  God's  earth  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  that,  purposely  ignoring 
them,  Christian  States  should  deliber¬ 
ately  go  to  work  to  perpetuate  the 
Power  that  perpetrates  them.  The 
facts  already  recorded  are,  it  should  be 
noted,  merely  samples  of  what  took 
place  all  over  the  disturbed  districts 
and  in  others  where  there  had  been 
no  disturbances  whatever.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  these  records  of  fiendish  crime  and 

“NoTore  Vremya,”  22Dd  Janoary,  1903. 


human  agony  might  be  multiplied  in¬ 
definitely;  ought  perhaps  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  in  order  to  sear  the  souls  of 
Christian  peoples,  to  sting  their  con¬ 
sciences  and  startle  them  into  some 
kind  of  beneficent  action.  But  the 
limits  of  this  article  allow  merely  the 
outlines  to  be  drawn  of  the  tragic  pic¬ 
ture  which  was  painted  in  blood  and 
fire  last  November  by  the  very  hands 
which  are  now  about  to  bestow  tbe 
“reforms.”  Heart-stricken,  one  recoils 
from  tbe  mere  mental  Image  of  what 
wives  and  mothers  and  tender  children 
had  to  endure  for  hours,  for  days,  for 
weeks.  Tbe  stories  of  violence  done 
to  women  are  calculated  to  drive  pity 
wild  with  passion.  In  .the  single  vil¬ 
lage  of  Vlakhi,  in  tbe  Melnitsky  Dis¬ 
trict,  forty  women,  little  girls  and  little 
boys  were  victims  of  tbe  murderous 
lust  of  the  armed  bands  who  uphold 
tbe  sway  of  the  Sultan.  In  the  Pu- 
trilsky  circuit  there  was  not  a  single 
woman  who  was  not  subjected  to  those 
soul-searing  pains  which  are  more 
deadly  than  death.  In  Dubnitsa,  the 
centre  of  Madame  BakhmetielTs  phil¬ 
anthropic  work,  there  are  still  numbers 
of  those  poor  creatures  slowly  recover¬ 
ing  from  tbe  mere  physical  effects  of 
these  diabolical  tortures!  From  tbe 
stories  they  tell,  the  veil  of  a  foreign 
tongue  cannot  fitly  be  withdrawn; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  brutal 
soldiers  broke  into  the  house  of  one  of 
those  women  she  was  weak  and  poor¬ 
ly,  having  but  shortly  before  given 
birtb  to  a  child;  but  the  armed  ruffians 
showed  no  mercy,  and  when  her 
daughter  entered  the  room  in  answer 
to  her  cries,  they  dishonored  tbe  child 
before  the  eyes  of  the  dishonored 
mother."  “And,”  the  chronicle  con¬ 
tinues,  “this  is  but  a  common  occur¬ 
rence.”  Madame  Bakhmetieff  affirms 
that  she  saw  five  or  six  girls  of  rare 
beauty,  one  of  whom  had  a  cross  tat¬ 
tooed  on  her  forehead.  Having  asked 
11  Ibidem. 
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what  that  meaut,  she  was  told  that  it 
was  the  custom  even  in  peace  times 
thus  to  mark  with  an  indelible  cross 
girls  of  twelve  to  thirteen  who  bade 
fair  to  be  good-looking,  in  order  to 
hinder  them  at  least  from  being  per¬ 
manently  incorporated  in  the  harem. 

The  Porte  takes  credit  to  itself  be¬ 
fore  Europe  for  employing  none  but 
regular  troops  in  Macedonia,  foregoing 
the  services  of  Albanians  and  Bashi- 
bazooks.  And  the  statement  is  quite 
true.  But  equally  true  and  well-estab¬ 
lished  is  the  fact  that  the  regular  sol¬ 
diers  are  the  perpetrators  of  those 
blood-curdling  crimes— nay,  that  they 
commit  them  at  times  in  the  presence 
of  their  own  officers!  ”  Thus  in  the 
hamlet  of  Batsbofif  thirty-two  peasants 
were  beaten  almost  to  death  in  the 
presence  of  the  District  Chief  (Kaima- 
kam)  of  Mebomia.  In  the  village  of 
Dobronisbtsbe,  the  superintendent  of 
the  police,  Eyoob  Effendi,  violated 
three  little  girls  whose  names  have 
been  taken  by  Madame  Bakhmetieff. 
In  Dobronitsky  the  soldiers  stripped 
thirty  women  to  the  waist,  while  the 
head  of  the  police  was  standing  by, 
and  having  subjected  them  to  various 
indignities,  led  them  in  that  plight 
through  the  streets.  A  sub-lieutenant, 
Ali  Effendi  by  name,  ravished  three 
women  in  Godlyelf.  Reshid  Bey,  a 
captain,  deflowered  a  girl  in  Nedobinsk 
and  then  violated  the  daughter-in-law 
of  the  parish  priest  of  Dobronisbtsbe. 

But  this  part  of  the  story  had  better 
be  cut  short.  If  scenes  which  come 
to  one  like  deadly  visions  from  out  the 
plague-polluted  mist  of  hell  must  of 
necessity  be  enacted,  cannot  be  hin¬ 
dered  lest  political  combinations  be  up¬ 
set,  then  it  is  meet  that  they  should  be 
bidden  away  from  the  sight  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  in  whose  name  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  is  being  held  together. 

Dorum!  sed  levins  flt  patientia 

Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 


It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
the  people  who  are  being  thus  dealt 
with  are  no  mere  savages,  as  many 
Continental  politicians  insinuate  and  a 
few  really  believe.  They  are  people  of 
quick  sensibilities,  considerable  natural 
talents  and  more  than  average  instruc¬ 
tion.  Gratitude,  honesty,  and  a  devel¬ 
oped  sense  of  human  dignity  are  the 
qualities  which  are  freely  ascribed  to 
the  refugees  by  those  who  have  con¬ 
stantly  come  in  contact  with  them. 
“Not  one  of  them  is  given  to  begging, 
or  even  asks  for  anything.  He  who  has 
received  boots.  Invariably  refuses  warm 
stockings  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
have  neither.  Many  to  whom  warm 
sheepskin  coats  were  offered,  declined 
them,  throwing  open  their  rags,  and 
point  ing  to  the  waistcoats  already 
given  to  them,  ‘protection  enough,’ 
they  said,  where  there  were  so  many 
w  ho  were  nearly  naked.”  ”  Among  the 
donations  received  from  charitable  but 
unpractical  persons  were  many  articles 
of  silk  and  satin.  None  of  the  exiles 
would  have  any  of  these. 

It  has  been  stated  over  and  over 
again  that  the  source  of  the  discontent 
in  Macedonia  is  artiflcial,  that  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  movement  has  been  fostered 
from  without,  and  that  if  the  natives 
are  determined  to  be  guided  by  foreign 
counsellors,  they  must  listen  to  the 
Powers  who  can  and  will  help  them 
instead  of  to  agitators  who  will  only 
plunge  them  in  endless  misery.  More¬ 
over,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
having  lived  so  long  under  Turkish 
misrule  they  cannot  further  endure  it 
for  a  few  decades  more  until  European 
States  are  agreed  among  themselves. 
And  there  is  some  troth  in  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  that  argument— so  much  Indeed 
as  to  deprive  the  conclusion  of  all  its 
force.  Thus  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
revolutionary  committees  within  and 
without.  Interested  and  disinterested; 
that  there  is  a  widespread  organization 
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In  Macedonia  itself,  another  in  Bulga¬ 
ria  as  well,  and  that  the  Christians  in 
most  districts  are  in  possession  of 
some  kind  of  rifles  and  cartridges,  and 
are  able  and  willing  to  use  them.  But 
on  the  other  band,  the  committees  are 
the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  feeling  entertained  by  the 
Macedonians  for  the  Turks.  Or  will  It 
be  maintained  that  in  the  facts  recited 
above,  and  in  the  sentiments  which 
they  presuppose  on  both  sides,  there  is 
not  cause  enough  for  such  intensity  of 
hatred  as  cannot  even  be  realized  by 
our  western  people?  It  should  further¬ 
more  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  means 
of  agitation  employed  by  those  socie¬ 
ties  are  precisely  of  the  kind  that  ren¬ 
der  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  endure  the  yoke  in  the  present 
as  resignedly  as  in  the  past.  Bulgaria, 
Servla,  Roumania  and  Greece,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  levers  at  work,  act 
on  the  population  by  means  of  schools 
and  political  literature.  The  number 
of  Bulgarian  teachers  alone  in  Mace¬ 
donia  is  1,500.  The  number  of  priests 
whose  influence  tends  to  sharpen  the 
national  consciousness  of  the  people  is 
enormous.  There  are  one  thousand 
Bulgarian  schools  in  the  country,  erect¬ 
ed,  not  because  of  the  demand  for  in¬ 
struction— though  this  exists— but  sole¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  current 
of  opinion  running  in  the  direction  of 
annexation  to  the  Principality.  The 
Serbs,  too,  have  been  hard  at  work  for 
several  years  opening  hundreds  of  Ser¬ 
vian  educational  establishments,  and 
sending  to  Belgrade  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  native  lads,  who  in  time  become 
political  agents,  unwittingly  or  deliber¬ 
ately.  The  Roumanians  and  Greeks, 
who  display  a  truly  marvellous  degree 
of  activity,  are,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  difference  of  language,  forced  to 
confine  their  efforts  mainly  to  their 
own  kindred. 

One  of  the  results  attained  by  these 
educational  agencies  has  been  to  raise 


the  intellectual  level  of  the  people  far 
above  what  it  was  flfteen  years  ago, 
and  very  much  higher  than  what  it  is 
still  generally  supiKxsed  to  be  to-day. 
Every  village,  every  hamlet  has  its 
teachers,  its  agitators,  its  foreign  po¬ 
litical  agents.  Every  question,  social 
and  political,  is  discussed  and  brought 
within  the  mental  range  of  the  farmer, 
the  laborer,  the  schoolboy.  And  nat¬ 
urally  enough  the  people  now  look  up¬ 
on  their  miserable  plight  from  an  angle 
of  vision  very  different  from  that  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  They  feel 
that  they  are  being  made  the  scape¬ 
goats  of  European  political  interests. 
They  know  that  they  might  have  been 
free  men  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
and  they  resent  the  action  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers  by  which  they  were  handed  back 
to  Turkey.  They  are  also  aware  that  so 
long  as  they  keep  quiet,  the  Powers 
will  also  remain  inactive.  And  for 
those  reasons  among  others,  they  are 
minded  to  help  themselves,  confldent 
that  their  condition  cannot  be  much 
worse  than  it  is,  and  that  possibly 
when  known,  it  may  shame  Christians 
into  an  effort  to  succor  them. 

The  Bulgarian  Revolutionary  Com¬ 
mittees  are  working  for  the  Incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  the  Principality. 
The  one  exception  is  the  organization 
of  which  Mikhailoffsky  and  Tsontsheff 
are  the  leading  spirits,  and  their  aim 
is  Macedonia  for  the  Macedonians.  Yet 
oddly  enough  in  spite  of  this  the  na¬ 
tives  turn  away  from  that  as  from  the 
others.  They  will  not  be  kept  in  lead¬ 
ing  strings  any  longer.  They  are  de¬ 
termined  to  act  for  themselves  and  on 
their  own  initiative.  Hence  the  indif¬ 
ference  or  opposition  with  which  they 
met  the  bands  of  insurgents  who  inva¬ 
ded  the  country  from  Bulgaria  last 
October.  Hence  too  their  resolve  to 
choose  their  own  time— about  the 
means  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
—and  that  time  is  the  month  of  May 
this  year. 
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The  native  organization,  which  has 
existed  for  over  ten  years,  is  strong, 
active,  intelligent.  Its  ramifications 
reach  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  In  truth  it  is  less  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  society  than  a  fully  developed 
government  which  differs  from  ordi¬ 
nary  governments  only  in  this:  that  its 
laws,  administration  and  executive  are 
effectually  concealed  from  the  Turkish 
authorities.  But  nothing  of  importance 
can  be  done  or  left  undone  by  any 
Christian  in  the  three  provinces  un¬ 
known  to  the  secret  government,  nor 
can  any  act  of  treason  be  committed 
with  impunity.  Its  police  consist  of 
tshety  or  gangs  composed  of  seven  or 
eight  individuals,  and  of  these  units 
there  are  some  seven  or  eight  hundred, 
or  about  5,000  men  in  all.  Almost  all 
the  heads  of  these  gangs  are  school¬ 
masters— seriously  compromised  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Turkish  authorities— whose 
duty  it  is  in  ordinary  times  to  safe¬ 
guard,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  interests 
of  the  Christians,  to  wreak  vengeance 
for  murders,  to  kill  spies  and  to  smug¬ 
gle  in  arms.  When  the  insurrection 
breaks  out  each  gang  is  the  nucleus  of 
a  body  of  rebels.’* 

After  sundown  the  authority  of  the 
Turk  is  gone  and  that  of  the  Christians 
is  in  vigor.  Then  the  Mohammedans 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  and 
shrink  from  sallying  out  even  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  illegal  trans¬ 
port  of  arms,  which  are  generally 
brought  over  the  frontier  after  dusk  by 
couriers  who  return  before  dawn.  Ev¬ 
ery  Mussulman  whom  these  carriers 
meet  they  shoot  down  like  game.  The 
leaders  of  the  gangs  address  the  people 
in  the  churches  on  Sundays,  and  then 
proceed  to  administer  their  Yehm-law. 
Punishments  are  decreed  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  and  carried  out  by  the 
members  of  the  gangs.  For  treason 
the  penalty  is  death,  and  during  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  inflicted 
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swiftly,  secretly  and  with  impunity  in 
scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  cases.  The 
victims  were  generally  Christian  spies, 
but  occasionally  Turks— a  circumstance 
w’hlch  seems  to  show  that  national  or 
race  hatred  is  not  the  ruling  motive. 

The  extreme  penalty  Is  reserved  for 
spies  and  traitors,  and  is  seldom  exe¬ 
cuted  without  warning.  The  secret 
government  forbids  Christians  to  take 
their  differences  before  Turkish  law- 
courts,  and  itself  appoints  arbitrators 
who  deal  out  substantial  Justice;  and 
its  power  over  the  population  extends 
so  far  and  is  so  implicitly  obeyed  that 
no  marriages  can  be  contracted  with¬ 
out  its  express  permission.  Under  this 
regime  drunkenness  and  immorality 
have  almost  disappeared. 

The  view  of  this  influential  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  political  question  is  inter¬ 
esting.  Briefly  and  in  the  words  of 
some  of  its  influential  members  it  is 
this:  “We  are  guided  by  absolute  and 
chronic  disbelief  in  the  fitness  of  Tur¬ 
key  to  better  our  lot.  .  .  .  The  Turks 
aim  at  systematically  rooting  us  out. 
The  indifference  of  Europe  and  Russia 
and  the  inability  of  the  Bulgarians  to 
give  us  a  helping  hand  have  driven  us 
to  logic  of  a  cruel  kind:  to  prefer  san¬ 
guinary  self-help  on  a  large  scale  to 
being  cut  to  pieces  little  by  little.”  “ 
The  fulfilment  of  this  programme  will 
be  the  rising  in  Spring. 

Such  an  insurrection,  if  left  to  Itself, 
could  not  of  course  succeed.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  troops  now  massed  in  the  country 
and  impatiently  awaiting  the  order  to 
move  will  crush  it  as  readily  as  their 
comrades  dashed  out  the  brains  of  little 
children  a  few  months  ago,  and  with 
almost  as  few  risks.  But  if  the  pro¬ 
jected  rising  takes  place,  will  it,  can 
it  be  left  to  Itself?  If  we  weigh  mere¬ 
ly  political  considerations  the  answer 
is  doubtful.  On  the  one  hand  neither 
Russia  nor  Austria  is  prepared  for  the 
opening  up  of  the  Near  Eastern  Ques- 

u  Ibidem. 
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tloii,  and  both  will  therefore  leave  no  Inspector  is  to  be  appointed  who  shall 


stone  unturned  to  have  it  indeiinitely 
put  off.  On  the  other  hand  Orthodox 
Kussia,  whose  pride  and  tradition  urge 
her  to  protect  the  ijeople  of  her  own 
race  and  religion,  can  hardly  leave  tlie 
Macedonians  to  their  fate,  knowing  as 
she  now  knows,  through  her  official 
representatives,  what  that  fate  must 
be.  The  Macedonians  themselves  affirm 
that  they  cannot  picture  her  saying  to 
Turkey;  “You  have  carte  blanche  to 
quell  the  rebellion.  I  know  the  horrors 
which  that  involves  and  I  deplore 
tliem,  but  after  all  politics  go  before 
religion  and  humanity,  and  I  will  turn 
away  my  eyes  from  the  sickening  spec¬ 
tacle.  Moreover,  I  can  always  send 
some  thousands  of  roubles  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  come 
through  the  ordeal  with  their  lives.” 
But  there  has  never  been  a  prophet  in 
politics,  where  the  unforeseen  alone  is 
sure  to  liappen. 

On  the  other  hand  Turkey  cannot 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  remedy 
the  irremediable;  Indeed  it  is  practical¬ 
ly  certain  that  since  the  Berlin  Confer¬ 
ence  broke  up  she  has  never  been  able 
to  fulfil  her  promise  in  that  respect.  It 
was  and  is  ultra  rires.  The  present 
promise  of  reforms,  even  though  Hilmi 
Pasha  do  bis  utmost  to  realize  them, 
is  no  solution.  Lest  my  Judgment  be 
deemed  biassed,  I  will  quote  that  of  an 
unprejudiced  and  unsentimental  Ger¬ 
man  organ,  which  considers  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  its  merits.  “For  some  days  past 
an  inkling  has  been  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  reform  programme  for  Mace¬ 
donia,  drawn  up  by  Russia  and  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary.  From  these  statements 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  question  of  mere¬ 
ly  unimportant  measures,  the  adoption 
of  which  are  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Sultan.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  German 
Government  would  not  have  displayed 
such  extraordinary  haste  to  signify  its 
assent  to  the  programme  of  reform. 
According  to  this  scheme  a  General 


not  be  liable  to  be  recalled  before  the 
expiry  of  a  certain  time.  The  revenue 
of  the  three  vilayets,  Snlonica,  Mona- 
stlr  and  Ueskub,  is  to  be  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  these  provinces  and  only  the 
surplus  sent  to  Constantinople.  The 
Ottoman  Bank  is  to  be  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  revenue  of 
the  provinces.  There  is  likewise  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  I’eorgauizlng  the  corps  of  the 
gendarmes.  Now  all  these  reforms— 
with  the  exception  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  provinces  by  the  Ottoman 
Bank— have  over  and  over  again  been 
decided  upon  and  announced  by  the 
Sultan,  but  they  have  always  remained 
on  paper.  It  goes  therefore  without 
saying  that  Abdul  Hamid  will  endorse 
this  ‘Scheme  of  Reforms’  with  the  ut¬ 
most  pleasure,  especially  when  it  is 
laid  before  him  by  MM.  Calice  and 
Zlnovleff  in  the  ‘mildest  form,’  con¬ 
formably  to  a  wish  expressed  by  the 
German  Government  in  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg.  But  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  whatever  of  any  guarantee  that 
even  now  the  Sultan’s  promises  will  be 
carried  out,  nor  is  it  therefore  likely 
that  revolutionary  Macedonia  will  be 
pacified  by  paper  reforms,”** 

Bulgaria,  despite  the  asseverations 
and  the  really  correct  attitude  of  the 
Premier,  M.  Daneff,  cannot  remain  an 
onlooker  while  people  of  her  own  fiesh 
and  blood  are  being  tortured,  violated, 
murdered.  As  a  line  of  political  con¬ 
duct  this  attitude  would  be  dangerous, 
in  ethics  it  would  be  less  defensible 
still.  But  whatever  it  might  be  in  the¬ 
ory,  in  practice  it  is  impossible.  For 
over  thirty  per  cent  of  the  civil  ser¬ 
vants  and  the  same  proportion  of  the 
military  officers  are  Macedonians,  so 
that  public  opinion  would  force  the 
hand  of  the  most  determined  Cabinet 
Bulgaria  has  ever  had,  even  that  of  the 
late  M.  Stambuloff.  By  abandoning 
her  mobilization  plans  and  arresting 
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the  revolutionary  leaders  In  the  Prin¬ 
cipality.  she  has  reached  the  topmost 
heights  of  self-mastery;  but  no  Govern¬ 
ment  can  long  hold  out  against  its 
whole  people  and  army  combined. 

Turkey  cannot  bestow  reforms— 
which,  if  genuine,  would  cost  her  near¬ 
ly  three  of  her  best  provinces — without 
a  war  which  could  hardly  cost  her 
more.  Policy  no  less  than  dignity  bids 
her  make  a  stand.  Indeed  the  issues 
are  so  simple  and  clear  that  the  Ex- 
Grand  Vizier,  Said  Pasha,  advised  the 
Sultan  to  set  his  face  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  innovations  in  Macedonia— sup¬ 
posing  them  to  be  serious— and  to  chas¬ 
tise  Bulgaria  instead.  Abdul  Hamid, 
who  would  gladly  follow  the  well- 
meant  advice  if  he  dared,  unwillingly 
discharged  his  trusty  counsellor  and 
set  his  successor  to  work  on  the  insol¬ 
uble  problem. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  one  hand,  troops 
are  being  massed  in  Macedonia  in  ever 
increasing  numbers— over  100  battal¬ 
ions,  many  of  them  redifs,  are  already 

Th*  OMtemponitT  Bavlew. 


stationed  there— while,  on  the  other, 
Hilmi  Pasha  Is  hard  at  work  “reform¬ 
ing”— introducing  a  scene  from  an 
•oi)era-lx>uffe  into  one  of  the  most  har¬ 
rowing  tragedies  of  European  history. 
The  best  Turkish  generals  have  been 
apix>inted  to  the  chief  strategic  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  country;  Ali  Riza  Pasha— 
who  served  for  several  years  in  the 
Prussian  army  and  will  probably  be 
eommander-in-chlef  in  the  future  war 
—is  at  the  head  of  the  province  of 
Monastic  and  Mehmed  Hafiz  in  Ues- 
kub.  The  south  frontier  of  Bulgaria 
is  being  threatened  by  the  Turks;  that 
of  Turkey  is  no  longer  menaced  by  the 
Bulgarians.  The  Greek  Cabinet  is  un¬ 
easy  but  hopeful.  The  Servian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  called  up  its  recruits 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual;  rifies  and 
guns  are  being  hurriedly  purchased, 
and  “satisfactory  explanations”  given 
all  round.  Meanwhile  Europe,  nay  all 
Christendom,  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
ides  of  March. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 
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The  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
Modern  History,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  June,  will  deal  with  the 
United  States. 

How  many  readers  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  George  Barlow  as  a  poet? 
Yet,  an  edition  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  poems 
is  being  published  in  London  in  ten 
volumes. 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  hazards  the 
opinion  that  Trevelyan’s  “Macaulay” 
was  the  last  really  good  biography  in 
English  literature.  This  may  seem  an 
extreme  statement  but  it  is  not  very 
far  from  the  truth. 


Nowadays  when  historical  romance, 
which  is  neither  good  history  nor  good 
fiction  in  many  cases,  seems  to  hold  the 
field,  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  there 
is  still  a  demand  for  real  history. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of 
I’arkman’s  works,  report  that  there  is 
a  steady  and  increasing  sale  of  them. 

Captain  Mahan  is  turning  his  literary 
energies  in  a  novel  direction  toward  the 
preparation  of  a  school  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  sure  to  be  good 
reading  for  young  America,  but  it  is  to 
be  republished  in  England,  and  it  is  per¬ 
haps  doubtful  whether  young  John  Bull 
will  find  it  quite  to  his  taste. 
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By  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
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Berkeley  Smith’s  book.  He  has  reproduced  in  this  book,  with  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  pen,  a  facile  brush,  a  quick  photo  lens  and  a  merry  spirit,  the  sparkle, 
the  color,  the  throb  of  this  great  kingdom  of  fun  and  love. 
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Arthur,  in  commission  during  the  coming  season  between  Boston  and 
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mer  in  cozy  retreat  in  a  very  inexpensive  manner.  The  bracing  air,  filled  with  pure  ozone, 
is  the  greatest  appetizer  in  the  world,  and  has  made  the  “  Land  of  Evangeline”  famous  as  a 
health-resort.  The  poet,  Longfellow,  in  “Evangeline,”  has  only  faintly  outlined  its  mani¬ 
fold  charms. 
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